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Strahtn  and  Preftoa^ 
l*rim«n»Street|  Londoiii 


TO   THB 


Earl    HARCOURT. 


sascaBta 


MY  Lord, 

"DE SIDES  your  Lofdftiip's  great  at- 
tachment to  the  polite  arts,  I  have 
other  reafons  for  placing  your  name  he-« 
fore  thefe  papers.  If  you  will  accept 
this  addirefs  as  an  inftance  of  my  giiati*^- 
tude,  I  leave  it  to  the  world  to  judg^'M.* 
it*s  propriety.  /".  .. 


*     '  . 


In  peruling  thefe  remarks  your  Lord^ 
(hip  will  be  pleafed  to  recoiled,  they 

A  2  %vere 


(    iv    ) 

were  written  in-  the  year  1776;  iince 
which  time  many  of  the  artificial  fcenes 
taken  notice  of  in  them,  have  probably 
undergone  great  improvement.  In  fuch 
inflances  I  only  (hew  how  much  has 
been  done,  by  fhewing  how  much  was 
wanting. 

The  fubjeft  of  thefe   volumes,  my 
Lord,  is  fo  nearly  that  of  a  late  publi- 

« 

cation  on  the  lakes,  and  mountains  of 

Cumberland,  that  fimilar  ideas  muft  of 

courfe  frequently  occur.      In  this  cafe 

.  ..  r*$siVe   endeavoured   to  vary  my   ob- 

•  ..;.  •*.'•..  0  '•   .-JP^-,  ^y  throwing   different  lights  upon 
•'Y\-«;*fe:if^Jtfid    to    vary    my    remarks    by 
'••:V**.-"*  throwing    them    on    different    circum- 
ftanceS. 


In 


(     V     ) 


In  the  work  I  have  juft  alluded 
to,  many  thought  my  language  too 
luxuriant  —  particularly  a  friend  of  your 
Lordfhip^s,  whole  pradice  in  verfifica- 
tion  makes  his  tafte  the  more  eaiily 
oflended,  when  prole,  deviating  into 
poetical  phrafe,  tranigrefles  it's  proper 
bounds.  Your  Lordlhip's  correft  judg- 
ment may  probably  likewife  have  taken 
ofience  on  this  head.  I  can  only  fay,  I 
endeavoured,  as  I  could,  to  adapt  my 
language  to  my  fubjed ;  and  as  pic- 
turefque  de/cripiion  was  rather  a  /novel 
mode  of  writmg,  I  thought  I  had  ^gie 
little  right  to  adopt  my  own.  But  >s 
I  find  many  of  my  firiends  difallow  miy 
apology,  I  fubmit;  confcious  that  no 
man  is  a  proper  judge  in  his  own  cafe. 

A  -^  I  have 


(     vi     ) 

I  have  endeavoured  therefore  to  make 
the  following  obfervations  lefs  liable  to 
that  objedion. 


But  however  juftly  I  may  have  been 
cenfured  on  this  head,  I  have  heard 
other  criticifms,  founded  on  plain  igno* 
ranee  of  the  fubjedt.  Pi6turefque  ideas 
lie  not  in  the  common  road  of  genius 
and  learning.  They  require  perhaps  a 
diftinO:  faculty  to  comprehend  them- — 
at  leaft  they  require  more  attention  to 
the  fcen^s  of  nature,  and  the  rules  of 
fist,'>;-^n  men  of  letters  in  general,  un- 
.•.:*••*••:  Idfi.;  Stimulated  by  a  peculiar  inclination, 
•'•*   ."v.  /.befkfiwVupon  them.     Such  men  therefore 


'.  j  *•  A  i bjpe'  improper,  juci^es.  If  your  Lordftiip's 
name,  and  countenance  can  Ikreen  me 
from  critics  of  this  kind,  I  (hall  rejoice 

at 


(     v..     ) 

« 

at  having  fecured  myfelf  behind  fo  good 
a  fhield. 


On  the  whole,  if  my  remarks  are  fo 
fortunate  as  to  meet  your  Lordftiip's 
approbation ;  I  have  little  doubt,  but  it 
will  be  an  eamefl  of  the  approbation  of 
the  public.  I  am,  my  Lord,  with  great 
reipeSt, 

Your  Lordfhip's  obliged, 
and  moit  obedient 

humble  fervant. 


WILLIAM  GILPIN, 


ViCA&VHILLy 

April  20>  I789< 


A  4 


ACCOUNT 


OF   THE 


PRINTS. 


"fllTlTH  regard  to  the  prints,  which  adorn  thefe 
volumes,  I  can  only  fay,  what  I  have  laid  of 
thofe  in  other  publications  of  the  fame  kind ;  that 
few  of  them  pretend  to  be  exail  portraits.  They  in 
genaral  only  cbarafferize  the  countries  through  which 
the  reader  is  carried.  They  were  flightly  taken  in 
the  courfe  of  a  hafty  journey;  and  at  beft  meant 
only  to  preferve  the  great  lines  of  the  country :  and 
even  this,  I  fear,  not  always  accurately.  I  have 
heretofore,  made  confeifion  to  the  public,  that  when 
I  have  feen  a  line  out  of  place,  I  have  a  great  pro- 
penfity  to  corred  it  by  one  that  is  more  pidu- 
refque. 

I  would  not  however  wifli  thefe  drawings  to  be 
confidered  merely  as  the  effufions  of  fancy.  In 
thofe  views,  in  which  the  features  are  ftrong,  and 

prominent. 


(  "  ) 

prominent,  as  in  the  approach  to  Edinburgh,  to 
Sterling,  and  to  Dunbarton,  I  hope,  the  charaHer 
of  the  place  is  tolerably  conveyed ;  in  others,  which 
offer  nothing  ftriking,  the  charaBer  of  the  country 
only  is  attempted. 

But  indeed,  on  fo  fmall  a  fcale,  it  would  be  im- 
poffible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  a  grand  fcene. 
However  exa&  the  portrait  might  be,  yet  under 
fuch  paltry  dimenfions,  the  eye  would  revolt  againfl; 
the  idea  of  grandeur. 

But  though  I  fpeak  contemptibly  of  my  own  dirtd^ 
nuiive  drawings;  yet  I  hope  I  may  offer  them  to 
the  public  with  fome  little  confidence,  as  piilures^ 
at  leaft  as  far  as  they  go,  though  not  as  exad  por- 
traits. Of  the  free  and  elegant  manner,  in  which 
they  are  executed  by  Mr.  Alkin  in  aquatiata,  who 
compleated  the  whole  work  faimDelf,  I  can  ipeak 
with  great  affurance.  He  has  given  me  much  fads* 
fafiion ;  and  I  hope  he  will  give  equal  fatisfadion  to 
the  puhUc  The  elegance  of  his  workmanib^  makes 
up  for  the  defeds  of  the  drawings. 


VOL. 


(  ^  ) 


VOLUME    I. 

1. 

A  copy  of  the  flulling,  whidi  king  Charles  the 
firft  in  his  neceifity  ordered  to  be  ftamped  at  the 
fiege  of  Newark,  page  i6. 

n. 

A  refemblance  o(  the  piAurefque  bridge  at  Ha^ 
wick*  49. 

ni. 

A  perfpedive  view  of  the  mountains  at  Femey. 

IV. 

Approach  to  Edinburgh.  '  I  do  not  think  the 
appearance  of  Arthur's  feat,  and  the  rocks  about 
Edinburgh,  which  prefent,  at  a  diftance,  the  appear** 
ance  of  a  cap  of  maintenance,  is  overcharged  in  this 
print,  59. 

V. 

A  comer  of  the  rock,  on  which  Edinburgh-caftle 
ilands  with  the  bridge  over  the  north  loch.  63. 


VI.  Apian 


(     »i     ) 

VI. 

A  plan  of  the  fituation  of  Hopeton  houfe ;  but  bj 
no  means  taken  mth  exadnefis.  p.  69. 

VIL 

The  frith  of  Forth  from  the  lawn  before  Hopeton* 
houfe ;  where  it  takes  the  form  of  a  lake.  69. 

vm. 

Blacknefs-cafUe ;  in  which  fomething  of  the  in- 
diflind  appearance,  which  it  made  after  funfet,  is 
aimed  at  73. 

IX. 

Approach  to  the  cafUe  of  Sterling,  81. 

X. 

Loch-leven.  The  general  idea  of  the  fcene  only  is 
aimed  at.  The  form  of  the  cafUe  is  not  exaft ;  and 
the  mountain  beyond  it,  is  not  fo  broken  as  it  is  here 
reprefented :  but  in  endeavouring  too  accurately  to 
corre^  every  little  impropriety  in  plates  of  this  kind, 
I  found  there  was  great  danger  of  lofing  the  fpirit 
of  the  whole.  89. 

XL 
View  of  Rumbling-brig.   125. 

Xn.  A  fand- 


(    »ii    ) 

XIL 
A  land-bank,  &c.  on  the  Tumm^  131. 

xni,  XIV. 

Two  prints  to  illuftrate  a  mode  of  fixing  the  hues 
of  nature.  133. 

XV. 
The  pafs  of  Killicranky.  i35« 

XVI. 

The  vale  of  Tay.  151. 

XVIL 
The  form  of  Loch-tay.  153., 

xvra. 

A  view  of  Loch-tay  from  the  church.  153. 

XIX. 
A  view  of  Loch-tay  from  Maxwell's  temple.  161. 


View  of  a  caftle  on  lake  Dochart.  173. 

XXL 

Eilchum-cafUe.  177* 


XXII.  Situation 


(     »v    ) 


Situation  df  IaV«far]f-<:&fUe<  i8i. 

TSXSL 
Vkw  of  Ifiv«rary-caAk.  i8i.  . 

XXIV. 

View  of  Loch-Fyne  -^  bridge  over  the  Any 
mount  Doniquaik.  1854 


VOL* 


(  ^  ) 


VOLUME    n. 

xXv. 

Caftle  upon  Loch-Fyn6*  The  ridge  floping  towards 
the  eye  probably  would  not  appear  in  fome  fights,  as 
it  appeared  to  us*  3/ 

XXVL 
View  on  lake  Loung.  1 3. 

xxvn. 

View  up  the  narrow,  northern  extremity  of  Loch« 
Lomond.  19.  . 

XXVHL 

Plan  of  Loch-Lomond ;  exhibiting  merely  a  ge- 
neral idea  of  the  fituation  of  the  fev^ral  parts  of  it. 

XXIX. 

Plan  of  the  fame  kind,  exhibiting  the  fituation  of 
the  country  about  Dunbarton.  43. 

Two  views  of  Dunbarton-caftle  —  the  firft  at  |i 
diftance  —  the  fecond  on  a  nearer  approach.  45. 

XXXn.  View 


(    xvi    ) 

* 

xxxn. 

View  of  Dunglas-caitle.  ^^, 

xxxm. 

View  of  Queenfl>ury-houfe.  79. 

I 

XXXIV. 

View  of  Entrekin.  95. 

XXXV. 

A  part  of  Linclouden  abbey.  97. 

XXXVI. 
View  of  the  bleak  fhores  on  die  Solway  Frith.  loi. 

XXXVII. 

Gretna-green.  The  church  (which  is  rarely,  I  be- 
lieve, if  ever,  ufed  for  the  celebration  of  marriages) 
does  not  ftand  fo  high  as  is  here  reprefented.  107. 

xxxvin. 

View  from  the  Ray.  155. 

XXXIX. 
The  head  of  a  Lancafhire  cow.  181. 


XL.  An 


y 


(     xvii     ) 


An  illuftration  of  a  tree,  that  in  its  maturity,  has 
gotten  an  inclined  twifl  by  the  ^d,  and  of  one 
that  has  recovered  from  fuch  a  twift  by  growth. 
i8i. 


▼OL.  I.  a  TRANS- 


I 


TRANSLATIONS 


OS 


LATIN     PASSAGES. 


VOLUME    L 

Page  lo.  T^HOSE    habits,     which    every    man 

^    had  when  alive,  continue  with  hinv 
after  death. 

—  36.  He  was  a  prince  remarkable  for  every  vir- 

tue, but  above  all  for  clemency. 

— -    38.  A  pricked  line. 

—  59.  Except  in    the  neighbourhood   of '  fome 

town,  the  country  is  defolate  and  barren. 

—  98.  The  icy  Erne  weeps  over  vaft  heaps  of 

flam.  •     _ 

« 
^  -^  103.  The  Britons,  in  troops,  confifting  of  men 
and    women,     fled    every    where    with 
lamentable    cries;    dragging    away   the 

a  a  wounded } 


(  «  ) 

wounded;  and  calling  on  thofe  who  had 
efcaped.  Their  houfes  were  deferted; 
and  by  themfelves  often  fet  on  fire.  Hi- 
ding-places were  fought  out;  and  imme- 
diately (Gfiaken.  Plans  of  defence  were 
debated;  and  hope  for  a  moment  enter* 
tained.  Then  perhaps  the  fight  of  their 
wives  and  children  would  drive  them  to 
defpair.  Rage  and  frantic  wildnels  would 
fucceed;  and  it  was  affirmed  that  many 
of  them  put  their  families  to  the  fword, 
declaring  they  did  it  in  mere  pity. 

Page  1 06.  If  the  language  of  a  dramatic  charader 
varies  frx>m  his  fituation  in  fife,  the  ab- 
furdity  wjll  be  received  with  contempt. 

Either  make  the  charader  agreeable  to 
hifi:ory;  or  make  the  fidipn  confifl:ent 
withitfelf. 

Let  the  dramatic  writer  ftudy  well  the 
manners  of  real  life;  and  draw  his  cha- 
raders  from  thence. 
• 
*-*  no.  A  noble  palace,  fupported  by  a  hundred 
columns,  and  fcreened  by  venerable  woods, 
which  have  feen  many  generations. 

Page 


(     xxi     ) 

Page  no.  Here  the  kings  of  the  country  received 
their  crowns^  and  fceptres. 

—  iii«  If  there  is  truth  in  fate,  the  Scotch  will 
always  hold  the  reigns  of  empire,  vhere 
this  Hone  is  found. 

«~  i59«  Which  overlooks  a  diftant  country. 

'^  200.  In  the  wars  of  barbarians,  rage,  and  vic« 
tory  leave  no  kind  of  cruelty  unpra&ifed. 


V  o  t  u  M  E  n. 

2 1  •  And  cloaths  them  mth  purple  light 

3o«  Sometimes  joining  together,  they  form  a 
Continent;  fometimes  under  the  iinpref- 
(ion  of  uncertain  gufts  they  divide,  and 
are  driven  about  in  various  diredions. 
Then  again^  a  calm  coming  oil,  they  float 
upon  th"*  furface  of  the  lake  in  feparate 
bodies  i  and  often  their  connexion  is  b 
tirhimiical  (great,  and  fmall  adhering,)  that 
they  appear,  at  a  diftance,  like  veflels  at 
anchor  ttith  theii'  boats.  Then  the  gale 
perhaps  rifing,  they  all  fet  oflF  together, 
as  if  failing  for  a  wager ;  all  making  to 
the  fame  point. 

a  3  P^ 


•(     xxii     ) 

'fyge  45.  The  foaming  wave  dafhes  the  nxk-i  while 
the  quivering  fea^weed  .is  laihed  from  fide 
to  fide. 

•*^    47*  This  rock  is  of  fo  hard  a  texture,  that  the 

keenefl  inftnuhent !  can  fcarce  touch  it : 

s  and    if  by  any  violence  or  accident,   a 

piece   is   broken  oflf,    it  emits    a   ftlrong 

fmell,  like  fulphur. 

r 

—  50,  In  the  niidft  of  an  extenfive  plain,  near 

the  river  Molucha,  flood  an  immenfe 
rock,  fortified  with  a .  confiderable  caflle. 
One  otily  pafs  led  to  it ;  and  that  exceed- 
ingly narrow*  On  every  other  fide,  it  was 
fteep,  as  if  hewn  by  art. 

—  50.  WhiM-e  the  Leven  £aills  into  the  Clyde,  on 
;  .  a  plain,   extending  about  a  mile  to  the 

./■  neighbouring  mountains,  rifes  a  rock  with 

:  two  fuflimits;  between  which  an  afcent 

.   ,by  f):eps  l\^'  beei^  hewn  in  the  folid  rock 

^  with  infinite  labour;  but  fo  narrow,  that 

onp  perfon  on^y  can  afcend  at  qnce. 

r^    50*  On  the  fummit  of  a  hill  ftood  a  fortrefs, 

.  fo  advantageoufly  feated,    that   it    defied 

4:         •    any;  mode  of  attack  but  a  blockade.     At 

the  bottom  it  was  defended  by  two  rivers  : 

and 


.  (    xxiii     ) 

'    and  the  plain  it  Aood  on,  extended  about 
three  miles. 

P^g§    ^3*  Horrid  forms  appear. 

—  89.  They  were  perfedly  white,    with  rough 

manes  like  lions :   in  other  refpeds  they 
were  like  common  cattle. 

•         •  •  •  ■ 

-~  89.  In  the  Caledonian  foreft  are  produced  a 
fpedes  of  white  ca^e  with  manes  like 
lions :  of  *  a  nature  lb  fierce, .  that  it  is 
impoflible  to  tame  them.  But  as  their 
flefh  is  efleemed  very  palatable,  the  breed 
^        is  faid  to  be  almoft  extinft. 

—  113.  In  its  natural   ftate,    untouched    by    the 

rake,   uninjured   by  the   plough. 

—  115.  What  you  call  a  defert,  and  inhofpitable 

country,    has    abundant  charms  for  him, 
who  thiiU^s  with  me. 

—  123.  A  piny  mountain-top. 

— •  131.  The  foaming  rivers  rufli  down  the  moun- 
tain fide  with  impetuous  courfe. 

•—  139.  A  more  hardy  race  of  men,  who  are  a 
kind   of  forefters,    inhabit   the    northern, 

and 
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and  highland  parts  of  the  country.  They 
are  cloathed  in  a  veft,  over  which  they 
fling  a  mantle ;  and  wear  no  covering  on 
their  legs,  as  far  as  the  knee,  they 
are  armed  with  a  bow  and  arrows,  a 
fword  exceedingly  broad;  and  a  dagger, 
which  cuts  on  one  fide  only. 

Page  1B4.  The  extremities  ought  to  wind  m  fuch  a 
manner,  as  to  promife  fomething  ftill  be- 
yond them ;  and  to  lead  the  imagination 
to  inveftigate  partk  uafeen. 
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HIGHLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND, 


SECTION     I. 

TN  this  excurfion  we  propofed  to  vifit  fomc 
•^  of  the  more  remarkable  fcenes  in  Scotland ; 
and  in  our  journey  through  England^  fomc 
parts  of  it  alfo,  which  we  had  not  feen  be- 
fore. 


Having~paffed  the  wild,  open  country  of 
Enfield-chace^  lately  defpoiled  by  aft  of  par- 
liament of  it's  trees:  and  having  left  the 
fweet  woodlands  of  Hertfordftiire  j  our  views 
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became  coarfe,  and  unpleafant.  The  fa^ 
tiguing  uniformity  of  them  was,  here  and 
there,  juft  relieved  by  a  diftance ;  particularly 
at  Alconbury-]iill. 

From  hence,  among  other  remote  obje£ls, 
that  large  piece  of  water,  called  Whittlefey- 
mere,  makes  a  confiderable  appearance,  ftretch- 
ing  into  length,  far  to  the  right.  We  get  a 
fight  of  it  from  other  parts  of  the  road  -,  and 
if  the  foreground  happen  in  any  degree  to  rife, 
we  may  fee  perhaps  a  point  of  land  pufhing 
out  into  the  water :  but,  in  general,  it  appears 
only  a  long  narrow  flip,  without  form.  The 
eye  however  makes  fome  judgment  of  it's 
length,  which  is  two  leagues;  tho  none  of 
it's  breadth,  which  is  at  leaft  one.  It's  di- 
menfions  are  larger  than  moft  of  the  Cum- 
berland lakes ;  yet  through  it's  want  of  ac^ 
companiments,  it's  flat  fhores,  and  vile  neigh- 
bourhood of  fens,  and  marlhes,  of  which  it 
is  the  great  drain,  few  travellers  defire  to  fee 
more  of  it  than  is  exhibited  from  the  road. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  it's  fhores  however 
it  is  a  great  fource  both  of  ufe^  and  amufement. 
It  abounds  with  fifh:  and  the  winds  being 
n)ore  conflant  here,  than  in  a  lake  furrounded 
with  mountains,   where  they  blow  in  gufls, 

and 
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and  eddies,  a  boat  is  more  manageable,    and 
(ailing  a  more  agreeable  amufement. 

In  Danifti  times  Whittlefey-mere  was  con- 
fidered  as  a  great  inland  (ea,  and  navigated 
only  in  cafes  of  neceflity.  Camden  tells  us, 
from  an  old  hiftory  of  Ely,  that  it  was  once 
the  fcene  of  a  great  calamity.  When  Canute 
refided  at  Peterborough,  his  children,  and 
others  of  the  royal  family,  had  occafion  to  go 
to  the  abbey  of  Ramfey.  Whittlefey-mere 
lay  direftly  in  the  way.  Here  they  embarked ; 
•  when  in  the  midji  of  their  pleafant  voyage^  and 
their  finging^  and  jollity^  the  turbulent  ivinds^  ^ 
and  a  tempejiuous  Jiorm  arofe ;  their  veffel  foun- 
dered ;  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  royal  family 
periihed. 


About  the  lixty-ninth  ftone,  the  view  is 
beautifully  confined  by  Monk's  woods.  As  we 
approach  Stamford,  the  country,  tho  every 
where  full  of  little  varieties,  is  on  the  whoje 
rather  flat. 


From  Stamford  we  vifited  Burleigh-houfe ; 
which  is  a  place  of  great  magnificence.     It 
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has  no  advantage  of  fituation;  being  buried 
in  the  dip  of  a  park,  which  indeed  pofleffes 
no  where  much  agreeable  fcenery.  The  houfe 
formerly  was  approached  by  defcending  avenues; 
v/hich  were  as  difpleafing,  as  formality,  and 
awkwardnefs  could  make  them.  Mr.  Brown 
^  was  employed  to  reform  them ;  and  if  poffible 
to  give  fome  air  of  elegance  to  the  approach. 
Much  he  could  not  do.  The  fituation  of  the 
houfe  forbad  -,  and  the  unaccommodating  form 
of  the  park.  Every  thing  however,  that  was 
difgufting  he  has  removed.  He  has  clofed 
the  avenues:  he  has  varied  the  flopes;  and 
has  led  the  approach  through  a  winding  val- 
ley, in  the  very  path,  which  nature  would 
have  chofen,  as  the  eafieft.  The  magic  of 
thefe  improvements  is  fuch,  that  it  has  given 
the  houfe  a  new  lite.  It  appears,  as  you 
approach  it,    to  affume  even  an  elevated  fta- 

tion. But  thcfcenery  about  Burleigh  is  not 

the  obgeft :    it  is  the  boufe  chiefly  which  at- 
trafts  the  traveller. 

Burleigh-houfe  is  one  of  the  noblefl:  mo- 
numents of  Britilh  architefture  in  the  times 
of  Elizabeth;  when  the  great  outlines  of 
magnificence  were  rudely  drawn,  but  unim- 
proved by  tafte.      The   architedl,    till  lately, 

was 
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was    unknown;     as    indeed    we    know   veiy 
little  of  the   architefls    of  thofe  days.      But* 
the  earl  of   Warwick  has  a  book  of  original 
plans    in    his    poffeflion,    by  John    Thorpe; 
from    which    it    appears,    that    he    was   the 
architeft  of   Burleigh-houfe^      It    is    an  im- 
menfe  pile,  forming  the  four  fides  of  a  large 
court;    and  tho  decorated  with    a   variety  of 
fantaftic  ornaments    according  to  the  fafhion 
of  the  time,    before  Grecian  architefture  had 
introduced  fymmetry,  proportion,  and  elegance 
into  the  plans  of  private  houfcs,  it  has  ftill 
an   auguft   appearance.      The   infide  of  the 
court  is  particularly   ftriking.      The  fpire  is 
neither,  I  think,   in  itfelf  an  ornament ;    nor 
has  it  any  efFe6t ;  except  at  a  diftance,  where 
it   contributes   to   give   this   whole   immenfe 
pile,  the  confequence  of  a  town. 

How  far  the  fafhionable  array,  in  which 
Mr.  Brown  has  drefled  the  grounds  about 
this  venerable  building,  agree  with  it's  for- 
mality, and  antique  appendages,  I  dare  not 
take  upon  me  to  fay.  A  doubt  arifes,  whether 
the  old  decoration  of  avenues,  and  parterres 
was  not  in  a  mov^  fuitable  ftile  of  ornament. 
It  is  however  a  nice  queftion,  and  would 
admit  many  plaufible  arguments  on  both  fides. 

,      B  3  The 
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The  rooms  are  fitted  up  in  that  rich,  but 
folemn  manner,  which  the  magnificence  of 
the  houfe  requires.  Some  of  them  indeed, 
which  had  been  long  difufed,  are  now  adorned 
in  a  lighter  tafte:  but  their  uniformity  is 
loft.  —  The  grand  ftair-cafe,  and  many  of  the 
ceilings  are  painted  by  Verrio,  who  fpent 
twelve  years,  we  were  infonned,  in  this  work ; 
during  which  time  he  had  a  handfome  pen- 
fion ;  a  table  kept ;  and  an  equipage.  Verrio 
was  a  man  of  extraordinary  pomp ;  and  had 
been  fo  carefled  by  Charles  the  fecond,  that 
he  thought  himfelf  a  capital  artift.  He  was 
a  painter,  as  Mr.  Walpole  juftly  obferves, 
whofe  exuberant  pencil  was  well  adapted  to 
adorn  thofe  public  furfaceSy  on  which  the  eye 
never  rejis  long  enough  to  criticize:  but  he 
was  certainly  hot  worth  the  attention,  which 
lord  Exeter  paid  him;  tho  his  works  at 
Burleigh  are  confefledly  the  moft  correft  of 
any  he  has  left  behind  him. 

Painted  ceilings  however  are  at-  beft,  I  think, 
but  awkward  ornaments;  not  only  as  it  is 
impoflible  to  examine  them  without  pain ; 
but  alfo  as  the  forcfhortening  of  the  figures, 
which  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  give  them 
any  kind  of  efteft,  is  fo  contrary  to  what  we 
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lee  in  common  life,  that  it  is  difgnfting.     Miv 

* 

Pope  alio,  with  his  ufual  juft  taftc,  fuggcfts 
another  objeftion  to  them.  He  fpeaks  of 
the  fprawling  faints  of  Verrio^  and  Laguerre  : 
by  which  expreflion  he  feems  to  confider 
them  as  floundring  in  fome  ftrange  medium, 
we  know'  not  what,  which  affords  them  no 
ftable  footing.  Figures  indeed  reprefented 
in  the  clouds^  are  not  fo  obvious  to  this  ex- 
ception. We  can  bear  however  to  fee  fuch 
an  artift  as  Verrio  employed  on  a  ceiling  • 
J)ut  wh^n  we  fee  a  mafter,  like  Rubens,  fo 
engaged,  it  is  mortifying. 

Yet  ftill  a  painted  ceiling,  if  the  colours 
are  rich,  and  dark,  adds  a  plealing  folemnity 
to  thefe  antique  manlions :  but  we  wifh  only 
for  elegant,  ornamental  icrolls.  It  is  merely 
the  general  effeSi  of  the  gloom  that  pleafes ; 
as  in  a  chapel  we  are  foothed  with  that  folpmn 
light,  which  paffes  through  painted  glafs  j 
tho  we  wifh  neither  for  figures,  nor  any  other 
foim  of  creation, 

In  rooms  of  a  lighter  tafle,  as  they  are  ge-r 
nerally  now  fitted  up  in  great  houfes,  more 
airy  ceilings  arc  fuitable,  Lightnefs  and 
gaiety  in  furniture  is  now  the  fafhion;  cor-r 
felponding  more  perhaps  with  the  manner^ 
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of  the  times.  The  manners  of  the  great 
were  formerly,  Tefervedi  grave,  and  dignified. 
Their  apartments,  of  courfe  contrafted  a 
'  more  folemn  air.  They  were  hung  with 
darker  colours ;  to  which  the  furniture  was 
adapted.  How  far  the  manners  of  thofe  days 
were  more  agreeable,  I  know  not:  but  I 
have  no  fcruple  in  giving  the  preference  to 
their  apartments.  Awkwardneffes  there  might 
be,'  and  certainly  were :  I  fpeak  only  of 
their  general  aiA 

The  pictures  in  Burleigh-houfe,  of  which 
there  is  great  profiifion,  are  highly  valued. 
Indeed  we  feldom  find  a  better  collection. 
They  are  in  general  pleafing.  In  the  chapel, 
which  is  adapted  rather  to  amufement^  than 
devotion^  hang  feveral  very  fhewy  piftures. 
Solomon's  idolatry,  and  Mofes  in  -the  rufties, 
both  by  Loti,  are  fuch.  The  altar-piece, 
by  P.  Veronefe  is  more  claffical  j  but  it  is  fo 
deficient  as  a  whoky  that  we  could  admire 
only  fome  of  the  parts.  Among  thefe  the 
head  of  St.  James  is  wonderfully  expreflive. 
The  death*  of  Seneca  by  L.  Giordano,  is 
cfteemed  one  of  the  beft  piftures  in  the  col- 
lection: but  in  my  opinion,  it  is  wanting, 
both  in  compofition  and  in  effeSi  of  light.    Either 

of 
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of  thefe  requifites  will  contribute  greatly  to  an 
agreeable  whole:  but  when  a  pifture  is  defi-- 
cient  in  bofb^  the  eye  cannot  reft  upon  it  with 
pleafure/  The  pallion  of  grief  is  indeed  well 
diftributed  among  the  attendants  of  the  dying 
philofopher :  but  it  is  conveyed  through  the 
medium  of  very  awkward  charafters. 

We  muft  not  leave  this  grand  houfe  with- 
out looking  into  the  kitchen;  which  is  a 
noble  room ;  and  decorated  with  the  enfign 
armorial  of  hofpitality,  an  immenfe  carcafe  of 
beef  well  painted. 


From  Burleigh-houfe,  we  vilited  a  more 
retired  manfion,  which  this  noble  family 
pofleffes  at  Stamford.  The  family-vault  there 
is  a  curious  fcene  of  the  kind.  Here  lies 
the  old  ftatefinan  of  queen  Elizabeth ;  with  a 
numerous  race  of  his  defcendants  coUefted 
around^  him.  Even  in  thefe  lilent  regions 
are  found  the  vanities  of  drefs.  The  ancients 
of  the  houfe  are  clad  in  plain  lead  and  ftone ; 
but  ygu  trace  the  progrefs  of  fafhion  in  the 
decorations  of  fucceeding  ages.  Many,  who 
came  laft  from  the  upper  regions,  are  adorned 
in   crimfon  velvet,    coronets,  and  lace;    and 
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figure  away  in  thefe  cells  of  darknefs.  One 
would  think  the  grave  had  little  to  do  with 
vanity :  but  our  foibles  adhere  to  our  laft 
fand.     It  has  ever  been  fo. . 


quae  gratia  ■ 

fuit  vivisy  — — 
eadem  fequitur  tellure  repoftos« 
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SECT.     II 


TT^ROM  Stamford  we  proceeded  to  Newark, 
through  Colfterwoith,  a  neighbourhood 
famous  for  giving  birth  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton. 
This  whole  traft  of  country  affords  little  that 
is  amufing,  till  we  come  to  Gunnerjby-bill  i 
from  whence  we  have  a  very  extenfive  view. 
The  grounds,  on  which  the  eye  immediately 
falls,  are  level  fheep- walks,  with  few  inter- 
feftions,  but  no  way  ofFenfive.  Diftant  views 
feldom  enjoy  this  advantage.  The  near 
grounds,  when  cultivated,  are  always  formal 
and  diigufting.  Here  they  were  uncultivated 
and  pleafmg.  Beyond  the  fheep-walks  a 
vaft  ftretch  of  flat  cou9try,  inriched  with  a 
variety  of  indiflinft  objeftS,  melts  into  the 
horizon.  It  confifts  only  of  the  common 
features  of  a  flat  diflance ;  but  they  are  uncom- 
monly broad,  and  ample. 

Through 
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Through  this  country  the  Trent,  takes  it*s 
courfe,  tho  it  r?irt\y' appears  in  any  part.  No 
river  in  England  is  fubje6l  to  fuch  wide,  and 
lafting  inundations :  and  on  infpefting  the 
map  of  the  country,  as  it  lay  now  before  us, 
we  wanted  no  geometrical  level  to  convince 
us,  that  when  the  waters  of  this  fluggilli 
ftream  become  once  fwoln,  it's  floods  mufl: 
be  diffufive,  and  of  long  continuance:  for 
there  appears  to  be  no  where  any  defcent  to 
carry  them  off.  The.  fcenery  before  us  was 
finely  varied,  when  we  furveyed  it,  by  floating 
lights,  which  fpreading  over  one  part,  and 
another,  ftiewed  us  every  part  by  turns.  No- 
thing in  landfcape  is  more  beautiful  than 
thefe  lengthened  gleams.  The  Dutch  matters 
who  painted  from  a  flat  country,  knew  the 
force  of  their  effeft,  and  often  introduced 
them. 

When  the  difl:ance  confifl:s,  as  it  does  here, 
of  a  vafl:  flat  furface^  the  painter  cannot  well 
manage  it  without  thefe  adventitious  lights. 
It  would  be  one  heavy  fatiguing  tint.  And 
yet  too  many  of  thefe  gleams  occafion  what 
the  artifts  call  a  fpottitiefs  in  landfcape.  Two 
at  mofl:  are  fufficient :  and  if  two,  there  ftiould 
always    be    a  Subordination    between    them, 

The^ 
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The  nearer  may  be  broader,  and  more  vivid ; 
leaving  the  more  diftant  a  mere  ftrip. 

When  the  diftance,  tho  very  extenfive,  is 
not  merely  a  Jlatj  but  is  varied  with  pro- 
minent parts,  it  may  fupport  its  confequence, 
tho  the  whole  be  in  fliadow.  It  will  itfelf 
product  variety.  A  knoll  may  nm  out,  of 
fuch  confpicuous  fize,  that  according  to  the 
common  rules  of  keeping,  it  will  naturally 
be  inverted  with  a  deeper  tint,  than  the  coun- 
try, which  lies  beyond  it :  for  as  it's  greater 
height  intercepts  a  portion  of  that  countiy, 
it  is  feen  againft  a  part  more  remote  than 
itfelf :  and  will  of  courfe  be  tinted  witji  a 
darker  hue.  Thus  alfo  the  fpot,  or  mote 
(which  the  eye  conceives  to  be,  a  caftle,  a 
clump  of  trees,  or  fome  other  objeft  in  the 
diftance,)  is  tinted  with  a  darker  touch; 
becaufe  in  the  fame  manner,  it  is  feen 
againft  a  country  more  remote  than  itfelf, 
and  confequently  lighter.  Even  the  folding 
of  rifing  grounds  over  each  other,  will  pro- 
duce the  fame  efFeft.  The  nearer  ground, 
intercepting  a  valley,  will  always  appear  darker. 
Tho  the  inaccurate  obferver  therefore  may 
think  ^  a  diftant  landfcape,  when  in  ftiadow^ 
might  be  reprefented    by  one   broad  dafti  of 

equal 
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equal  colour ^  excepting  only  what  difference  the 
gradation  of  fhade  occafions,  he  is  miftaken. 
Simplicity  and  breadth  are  every  where  plea- 
fing ;  and  particularly  in  diftance  j  but  ftill,  if 
the  inequalities  of  afurface  are  not  attended  to, 
and  marked  by  a  difcrimination,  however 
flight,  the  pifture  may  appear  unnatural  to 
an  eye,  which  may  not  have  knowledge 
enough  in  keeping,  and  the  perfpeftive  of 
nature,  to  fuggeft  a  reafon. 
•  Under  eveiy  circumflance  a  country  re- 
tiring into  remote  diftance,  is  among  the 
moft  beautiful  parts  of  landfcape,  and  is  a 
very  pleafing  ftudy  to  a  lover  of  nature.  If 
he  be  a  true  difciple  of  nature;  and  attend 
clofely  to  all  her  variations  of  weather  —  of 
feafons  —  of  morning,  and  evening  funs,  he 
will  ^difcover,  more  and  more,  her  magical 
fecrets  in  the  illumination  of  diftant  objedls. 
He  will  fee  with  what  vivid  touches  of  light 
file  often  marks  each  prominent  part  —  nearly 
as  vivid  as  thofe  upon  the  foregrounds.  —  At 
the  fame  time  the  ftiadows  being  fuppreffed, 
and  every  little  detail,  the  objedl  takes  it's 
proper  place  in  the  diftance,  notwithftanding 
it's  ftrong  illumination.  —  Yet  even  in  a  diftance 
he  will  obfervc  a  variety  of  little  animated 

touches. 
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touches,  which  give  it  life,  and  fpirit.      He 

f  ' 

will  ftudy  nature's  mode  of  exprefling  thefe 
touches  —  the  tuftings  of  the  foreft,  the  rough- 
nefs  of  the  mountain,  and  the  ftillnefs  of  the 
lake.  — -  He  will  obferve  alfo  what  difpofition 
of  Iky  gives  that  cold  blue  tint  to  a  removed 
country,  which  we  fbmetimes  fee  —  what 
again  occafions  that  cleamefs;  in  which  the 
very  delineation  of  every  objeft  may  be  dif- 
cemed  —  and  what  throws  over  it  that  greyifh 
tint,  the  fweeteft  of  all  hues,  that  inveft  a 
diftance ;  and  gives  it  that  amufmg  indiftinft- 
nefs,  which  leads  the  imagination  of  the 
fpeftator  to 


body  forth 


The  forms  of  things  fcarce  feen  — — — 
Turn  them  to  (hape ;  and  give  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  < 


As  we  defcended  Gunnerlby  hill,  and  faw 
more  around  it,  a  diftin6l  view  of  Belvoir- 
caftle  opened  on  the  left :  and  we  could  have 
wifhed  to  have  examined  that  noble  repofitory 
of  the  works  of  eminent  matters ;  but  our 
time  would  not  allow. 


As 
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As  we  got  more  into  the  flat  country,  we 
found,  that  however  qualified  it's  objefts  were 
to  melt  into  a  beautiful  diftance,  it  contain- 
ed nothing  engaging  on  the  fpot.  All  the 
country  through  which  the  Trent  flows,  as 
far  as  we  could  command  it  i&om  the  great 
road,  is  impifturefque. 

Newark  was  formerly  defended  by  a  caftle  5 
which  is  now  but  an  unpleafmg  ruin.  It  has 
more  the  appearance  of  a  dwelling,  than  a  for- 
trefs.  It  was  once  however  a  conflderable 
place,  and,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  civil  wars, 
fuftained  a  fiege  of  feven  months  from  the 
whole  Scotch  army ;  during  which  period,  in 
the  neceffity  of  the  times,  thofe  fliillings  in  the 
form  of  lozenges  were  ftamped,  which  are  now 
found  in  coUeftions  of  old  coins.  They  bear 
a  crown  on  one  fide,  infcribed  C.  R. ;  and  on 
the  other,  mark  the  occafion  of  their  being 
fl:ruck.  Here  alfo  began  that  infamous  treaty 
for  the  fale  of  the  king,  who  had  delivered 
himfelf  into  the  hands  of  the  Scotch  army, 
of  which  t]ie  whole  nation  hath  defervedly 
been  alhamed  ever  fince. 

From 
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:   From  Newark  the  country  flail   Continues^ 
dreary  and    uninterefting.      When    the .  road 
happens  to  make  any  little  rife^  we  had,  far 
to  the  right,  a  diftant  view  of  Lincoln-^-cathe^ 
dral,  over  tlie   flats  between  it  and  the  eye. 
It  is  fo  noble  a  pile,  that  it  makes  a  refpe£t- 
able  object  at  the  diftance  of   twenty  miles « 
But  this .  extraordinary  appearance  is  owing 
to   a  mere  deception :    for  tho  the  eye  con- 
fiders  it  as  ftanding  in  the  plain ;  it  ftands  in 
fa6t  upon  a  hill ;   and  the  elevation  of  the 
ground  being  lofl:  in  the  diftance,  all  its  height 
is  added  to  the  church.  —  The  whole  country 
between  Newark  and  Lincoln  is  highly  cul- 
tivated;, and  is  famous  for  a  breed  of  large 
fheep,  and  heavy  hories,  peculiar  to  itfelf.  — » 
A  little  after  you  pafs  Tuxford,  you  fee  the 
deception  in  the  .fituation  of  Lincoln-cathe- 
dral.     It  appears    there   plainly  to  ftand  at 
the  point  of  a  long   ridge  of  elevated  land, 
fiflng  above  the  flat  country. 


>  In  this  neighbourhood  lie  a  clufter  of  great 
houfes..  Thorefby  belongs,  to  the  celebrated 
,    voj-.  I*  c  duchefs 
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duchcfs  of  Kingfton.  We  rode  through  the 
pai'k,  which  has  no  advantages  of  fituation- 
The  houie  wc  found  (hut  up  by  the  duchefs*s 
6rder. 

Welbeck^  the  duke  of  Portland's  feat,  we 
did  dot  fee*  It  lay  fome  miles  out  of  the  road« 
,  Clumber-park,  the  feat  of  the  duke  of 
Newcaftle,  difappointed  us*  We  expedted 
an  old  magnificent  houfe,  a  park  adorned 
with  oaks«  that  had  feen  a  fourth  or  a  fifth 
generation  of  their  noble  owners ;  and  other 
appendages  of  ancient  grandeur.  But  every 
thing  is  new :  the  houfe  is  jufl  built,  the 
woods  juft  planted  3  and  the  walks  juft  plan* 
ned*  Clumber-park  will  hardly  be  worth  a 
traveller's  notice  before  the  next  century. 

A  few  miles  farther  lies  Workfop.  This 
houfe  is  a  fingular  inftance  of  the  fpirit, 
perleverance,  and  difintereftednefs,  of  it's  pro- 
prietor, the  duke  of  Norfolk.  It  had  belonged 
formerly  to  the  earls  of  Shrewfbuiy,  and  was 
gone  much  into  decay.  But  the  duke  liking 
the  fituation ;  and  conceiving  nt  to  be  a  good 
centre-houfe  to  his  great  eflates  in  thefe  parts, 
refolved  to  reftore  it  to  it's  ancient  fplcndor. 
He  was  now  in  years;  but  for  the  advan- 
tage of  his  heir,  the  honourable  Mr.  Edward 

Howard, 
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Howard,  he  engaged  in  the  work ;  and  having 
fitted  it  up  in  a  very  noble  manner  at  the 
cxpencc  of  thirty  thoufand  pounds,  he  was 
|uft  preparing  to  take  poffeffion  of  it :  when 
<m  the  22d  of  Oftober  176 1,  -a  fire  left  care- 
lefsly  in  the  library,  caught  hold  of  the 
flooring  of  the  apartment,  and  communi- 
cating itfelf  with  great  rapidity  to  the 
other  chambers,  the  whole  edifice  and  all 
it's  valuable  furniture,  pictures,  and  books 
were  burnt  to  the  ground.  The  lofs  was 
cftimated  at  an  hundred  thoufand  pounds. 

Such  a  cataftrophe,  one  fliould  have  ima- 
gined, might  have  checked  the  duke's  farther 
defigns  in  building:  but  it  only  roufcd  him. 
Almoft  before  the  afhes  of  the  old  houfe 
were  cold,  he  engaged  again  in  building  a 
new  one  5  and  taking  his  young  heir  in  his 
hand,  he  laid  the  foundation-flone  of  a  moil 
magnificent  pile  on  the  25th  of  March  1763. 
It  was  to  confift  of  a  centre,  and  two  wings. 
With  this  work  he  went  on  fo  rapidly,  that 
the  centre  part,  as  it  now  ftands,  which  is 
itfelf  a  complete  palace,  extending  three  hun- 
dred feet,  was  finifhed  in  the  year  1765.  At 
that  time  Mr.  Edward  Howard    dying,  the 

c  2  duke 
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^ukc,  who  built  only  for  him,  dropt  aH 
farther  thoughts  of  compleating  his  deiign. 

The  houfe  ftands  in  the  midft  of  an  exten- 
five  park :  but  we  faw  .nothing,  that  tempted 
us  to  t^e  more  than  a,  curfbry  view  of  it. 
The  approach  feemed  eafy,  and  beautiful. 

A  few  miles  from  Workfop,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Yorkfliire,  lies  Afton;  where  Mr. 
Mafon,  with  a  generofity  rather  fingular, 
has  built  at  his  own  expence  x>ne  of  the  moft 
comfortable,  and. elegant  parfonage-houies  in 
England.  The  offices,  Ihrouded  with  trees, 
ftand  feparate  from  the  body  of  the  houfe, 
which  being  thus  difincumbered,  confifts  only 
of  excellent  aps^itments.  In  this  fweet  retreat 
we  fjpent  a  day  or  two,  and  from  tjience  made 
an  excurfion  to  Roche-abbey,  a  beautiftil  fcene 
in  the  pofleffion  of  the  earl  of  Scarborough. 


SECT. 
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SECT.    III. 


T^  OCHE-ABBEY  ftands  in  the  centre 
^  of  three  vallies,  each  of  which  is  about 
a  mile  in  length  j  but  otherwife  their  dimen- 
fions,  as  well  as  forms  are  different.  Ond  is 
open,  another  is  clofe ;  and  a  third  ftill  clofer, 
and  rocky.  All  of  them  are  woody,  and  each 
is  adorned  with  it's  little  ftream. 

A  very  fmall  part  of  the  abbey  remains; 
two  fragments  only  of  the  tranfept  of  the  great 
church.  The  archite6hire  is  rather  of  a  mixed 
kind;  but  in  general  the  Gothic  prevails. 

Thefe  ruins  and  the  fcenery  around  them 
were  in  the  rougheft  ftate,  when  Mr.  Brown 
was  employed  to  adorn  them.  He  is  now  at 
work;  and  has  nearly  half  compleated  his 
intention.  This  is  the  firft  fubjeft  of  the 
kind  he  has  attempted.  Many  a  modem 
palace   he   has   adorned,  and  beautified:   but 

03  a  ruin 
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a  ruin  prefented  a  new  idea;  which  I  doubt^ 
whether  he  has  fufficiently  conlider6d.  He 
has  finifhed  one  of  the  vallies,  which  looks 
towards  Laughton  Ipire :  he  has  floated  it 
with  a  lake,  and  formed  it  into  a  veiy  beautiful 
fcene.  But  I  fear  it  is  too  magnificent,  and 
too  artificial  an  appendage,  to  be  in  unifbn 
with  the  ruins  of  an  abbey.  An  al>bey,  it  is 
true,  may  (land  by  the  fide  of  a  lake ;  and  it 
is  pofiible,  that  this  lake  may,  in  fome  future 
time,  become  it's  fituation;  when  the  marks 
of  the  fpade,  and  the  pick*ax  are  removed  — 
when  it's  ofiers  flourifh ;  and  it's  naked  banks 
become  fringed,  and  covered  with  wood.  In 
a  ^ord,  when  the  lake  itfelf  is  improved  by 
time,  it  may  fuit  the  ruin,  which  (lands  upon 
it's  banks.  At  prefent,  the  lake,  and  ruin  are 
totally  at  variance.  —  The  fpire,  which  ter- 
minates this  view,  deferves  particular  notice,, 
as  a  very  beautiful  piece  of  Gothic  architeftme, 
tho  the  ornament  only  of  a  country  church. 
It  is  alfo  one  of  the  moft  extenfive  land  marks 
in  England;  and  may,  in  fome  direftions, 
be  feen  at  the  diftance  of  fifty  miles. 
.  Mr,  Brown  is  now  at  work  in  the  centre 
part  of  the  three  vallies,  near  the  ruin  itfelf^ 
He  has  already  removed  all  the  heaps  of  rub- 

bifh 
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bifh,  which  lay  around;  fbme  of  which 
were  very  ornament Jl-,  and  very  ufeful  alfo, 
in  uniting  the  two  parts  of  the  ruin.  They 
give  fomething  too  of  nlore  confequence  to  the 
v:bole^  by  difcovering  the  veftigcs  of  what  once 
exifted.  Many  of^  thefe  fcattered  appendages 
alfo,  through  length  of  time,  having  been  co- 
vered with  earth,  and  adorned  with  wild 
brufti-wood,  had  arifen  up  to  the  windows, 
and  united  the  ruin  to  the  foily  on  which  it- 
flood.  -^  All  this  is  removed :  a  level  is  taken, 
and  the  ruin  Jftands  now  on  a  neat  bowliilg- 
green,  like  a  houfe  juft  built,  and  without 
any  kind  of  connexion  with  the  ground  it 
ftands  on.  There  is  certainly  little  judgment 
fhewn  in  this  mode  of  improvement,  I  do 
not  mean  to  place  Mr.  Brown*s  works  at 
Hoche-abbey,  and  thoie  of  a  late  improver 
of  Fountajn's-abbey  *  in  the  fame  light.  At 
Fountain*s-abbey  every  thing  was  done  with 
a  childifti  lupid.  Here,  every  thing  is  manly, 
and  in  it's  way  mafterly.  The  character 
only  of  the  fcene  is  miftaken.    If  Mr.  Brown 


*  See  Obiervation8  on  the  Mountains  and  Li^kes  of  Cum* 
^erlandf  &c.  v.  II.  p^  1S3. 
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ihould  proceed  a  ftep  farther  — ^  pull  down 
the  ruin,  and  build  an  elegant  manfion,  every 
thing  would  then  be  right,  and  in  it's ,  pro- 
per plaice.  But  in  a  ruin  the  reigning  ideas 
are  folitudey  negleSlj  and  defolation.  The 
environs  of  a  houfe  fhould  partake  of  the 
elegance  or  grandeur  of  th^  n^anfion  they, 
adorn,  becaufe  harmony  and  propriety  require 
it.  If  there  is  force  in  this  reafon,  it  furely 
holds  equally  true,  that  a  ruin  ihould  be  left 
in  a  ftate  of  wildnefs,  and  negligence.  Har- 
mony and  propriety  require  one,  as  much  as 
the  other. 

Of  what  impro«ment  then  «  th.  fcenery 

pf  ^  ruin  capable  ? 

Of  fome  no  doubt.  Tho  we  fhould  not 
wifli  to  adgrn  it  with  poUJhed  nature  —  tho  the 
(horn  lawn,  the  flowering  fhrub,  and  the 
embeliifhed .  walk,  are  alien  ideas ;  yet  many 
things  offenfive  may  be  removed.  Some  part 
pf  the  rubbifli,  or  of  thp  brufhwood  may  be 
out  of  place,  and  hide  what  ought  to  be  feen. 
The  ground,  in  many  parts,  may  be  altered, 
but  difcretely  altered.  A  path  may  wind; 
but  not  fuch  grand  walks  as  are  here  intro- 
duced, rather  for  parade,  than  contemplation ; 
and  fuch  certainly  as  the  convent  never  knew, 

even 
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even  in  it's  higheft  ftate  of  profperity.  Treey 
alfo  may  be  planted;  and  water  may  be  in- 
troduced. But  a  Ibrt  of  negligent  air  fhould 
run  through  the  whole:  and  if  art  fhould 
always  be  concealed  \  it  fhould  here  be  totally 
bid.  The  precept  conveyed  in  thofe  beautiful 
lines,  cannot  be  toa  reltpoujly  applied  to  fcenes 
like  thefe. 


If  art 


E'er  dares  to  tread ;  'tis  with  unfandalM  foot» 
Printlefsy  as  if  the  plape  were  holy  ground. 

No  funk  fence,  or  netted  barrier,  fhould  re- 
flrain  the  flock.  Let  tliem  browze  within 
the  very  precinfts  of  the  ruin.  It  is  a  habi- 
tation forfaken  of  men,  and  refunied  by 
nature ;  and  tho  nature  do  not  require  ^Jlovenly 
path  to  walk  in ;  yet  fhe  always  wiihes  for  one 
vnX}cifotne  degree  ofrudenefs  about  it. 

If  the  manfion-houfe  fland  near  the  ruins 
you  wilh  to  adorn,  the  ruins  themfelves  will 
then  become  only  appendages.  Neatnefs  in 
part  muft  be  introduced.  Yet  flill,  even  in 
this  cafe,  one  fhould  wifh  to  have  the  ruins 
in  a  fequeflered  place,  and  lefs  adorned,  than 
the  environs  of  a  manfion  ought  to  be. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  improvement, 
of  which  a  ruin  is  fufceptiblej    but  it  is  of 

the 
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the  moft  delicate  kind.    Few  ruins  are  exaftly 
what  we  could  wifli.     We  generally  find  a 
deficiency y  or  a  redundancy ^  as  far  as  compofition 
is  concerned.      The    ruin  we  now  confider, 
from  the  fquarenefs,    and   uniformity  of  its 
two  parts,  is  heavy,  uniform,  and  difpleafmg. 
The  parts  are  elegant  in  .  themfelves ;  but  for 
want   of  contraft,    they  form   a   diikgreeable 
whole.     You  can  fee  them  to  advantage  only 
from  particular  ftands,  where  one  part  is  thrown 
behind  another  in  perfpeftivc.     By  the  fmall 
alteration  therefore  of  making  either  part  lower 
or  higher^  you  might  improve  the  compofition  ; 
but  the  operation  would  be  exceedingly  nice. 
No  pifturefque  hand  durft  take  away.      But 
an  addition    might    be  made    without  much 
hazard ;  becauie  what  you  add,  you  may  like- 
wife  remove.      The  beauty    of  the  compofition^ 
and  the  harmony  of  the  architeBure  would  be 
the  two  chief  points  to  be  attended  to.     The 
ruins   of  Roche-abbey    might    receive    great 
beauty   from  the  fragment  of  a  tower.     If 
this   or  any  other  prominent  addition  could 
happily  be  made,  it  would  certainly  have  a  good 
efFeft:  but  it^ould  require  great  knowledge 
both  of  the  ruin,  and  it's  deficient  appendages, 
to  make  it  with  propriety,  and  verifunilitude. 

Of 
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Of  the  three  vallies,  which  center  in  thefe 
ruins,  I  have  mentioned  one  only,  which 
Mr.  Brown  has  yet  improved.  Both  the 
others  are  beautiful :  but  one  of  them,  which 
is  a  fort  of  rocky  chafm,  is  in  ifs  natural  fiate 
fo  pleafing:  that  I  (hould  fear,  every  tough 
of  ait  would  be  injurious. 

I  fhall  conclude  thefe  remarks  on  the  im- 
provement of  ruins,  with  a  few  beautiful 
images  of  defolation,  which  the  prophet  Ifaiah 
hath  introduced  in  fubjeiSls  of  this  kind.  His 
ruins  have  their  proper  accompaniments.  The 
paffages  I  quote  are  interfperfed  in  different 
chapters,  but  I  fhall  bring  them  together  in 
one  view. 

"  It  fhall  never  be  inhabited :  neither  fhall 

the  Arabian  pitch  his  tent  there ;    nor  the 

fhepherd  make  his  fold.     Thorns  fhall  come 

up  in  it's  palaces;    nettles',  and  brambles  in 

-  the  fortrefTes  thereof.      The  cormorant,  and 

the  bittern  fhall  pofTefs  it.     The  raven  fhall 

dwell  there.      It  fhall   be  an  habitation  for 

dragons;  and  a  court  for  owls.      There  the 

wild  beafts  of  the  defert  fhall  meet.      The 

fa^yr  fhall  cry  to  his  fellow.     The  fcreech-owl 

(hall  find   herfelf  a   place  of  refl;    and  the 

vultures  fhall  be  gathered  together,  every  one 

with  it's  mate." 

SECT. 


'»  . 
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SECT.    IV. 


Ip^ROM  Roche-abbey  we  proceeded  to 
^  Wakefield,  and  from  thence  to  Leeds^ 
where  we  vifited  another,  fcene  of  a  fimilar 
kind,  the  ruins  of  Kir)dlall-abbey,  which 
belong  to  the  duke  of  Montague. 


Three  miles  from  Leeds,  the  river  Aire, 
taking  it's  courfe  in  an  eaftem  dired^ion,  paflfes 
through  a  valley,  which  is  about  five  miles 
in  length,  and  one  in  breadth.  The  area  of 
it  is  level.  This  form  gives  a  fluggifhnefs 
to  the  flream ;  which  inflead  of  fparkling 
over  beds  of  pebbles,  as  the  northern  rivers 
commonly  do;  is  adorned  with  reeds,  and 
fedges,  and  water-lilies.  The  hills,  which 
ilope  into  the  valley,  defcend  in  different 
directions  : ,  in  fbme  parts  they  are  fteep ;  but 
in  general  their,  defcent  is  eafy.      Formerly, 

when 
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when  this  valley  was  the  retreat  of  folitude, 
all  thcfe  hills  were  covered  with  wood ;  which 
formed  delicious  bowers  in  various  parts,  and 
defcending  in  dumps  around  the  abbey, 
ikreened  it  from  inclement  btafts.  Now  thefe 
beautiful  fkreens  are  removed :  the  abbey  (lands 
expofed }  and  the  ancient  limits  of  the  woods 
ai'e  fcarce  mai*ked  by  a  few  fcattered  trees. 
All  iht  interval  is  divided  into  portions,  and 
farrowed  by  the  plough. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  near  the 
fouthem  bank  of  the  river,  ftand  the  ruins 
of  the  abbey;  a  very  large  proportion  of 
which  is  ftill  left.  Almoft  the  whole  body 
of  the  great  church  remains,  which  feems  to 
want  little,  except  the  roof.  The  tower  is 
ftill  intire  j  'and  the  crofs  aile.  A  variety  of 
ruined  buildings  are  fcattered  round,  the  ufes 
of  which  are  gueficd  at,  rather  than  afcer- 
tained.  Some  of  them  are  in  fufEcient  repair 
to  anlwer  modem  purpofes.  On  the  fouth 
are  the  traces  of  a  beautiful  Gothic  cloifter. 

With  regard  however  to  the  ftile  of  the 
abbey  of  Kirkftall,  and  it's  pifturefque  form, 
but  little  can  be  laid.  It  is  compofed  of 
a  fort  of  mixed  architefture.  Here  and  there 
you  fee  a  piece  of  Gothic  has  been  added; 

but 
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biit  m  general  the  Saxoil  heavincfi  prevails* 
The  pillars  in  the  nave  are  mafly,  and  void 
of  grace.  The  form  too  of  the  ruin  is  un- 
pleafing.  It  is  debafed  by  the  commonnefs  of 
It.  You  have  merely  the  fliell  of  an  old 
church.  It  is  too  perfeft  alfo.  We  rather 
wifh  for  that  degree  of  dilapidation,  which 
gives  conjefture  room  to  wander ;  and  the 
imagination  fome  little  6:ope.  A  certain  de« 
grec  of  obfcurity  adds  dignity  to  an  object. 

The  precin6):s  of  the  abbey  were  formerly 
furrounded  by  a  wall,  (as  abbeys  generally 
were)  the  veftiges  of  which  may  ftill  be  traced. 
The  circumference  of  the  whole  is  about  a 
mile,  drawn  round  in  a  femicirculai:  form; 
the  river  compleating  the  boundary  on  the 
fouth.  In  one  part  of  this  boundary,  north- 
weft  of  the  abbey,  ftahds  a  gate,  which  ieems 
to  have  been  the  grand  entrance.  It  is  yet 
a  confiderable  pile,  and  makes  an  excellent 
farm-houfe. 

As  we  were  examining  the  ruins,  our  guide 
pointed  to  a  very  narrow  winding  ftair-caie 
at  the  weft  end  of  the  chiu*ch,  which  led 
formerly  to  the  roof.  Into  this  ftair-ca(e,  he 
told  us,  a  cow,  pufhing  herfelf  probably  at 

firft, 
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firft,  to  avoid  the  flies,  at  length  gained  thd 
top ;  and  was  difcovered  by  her  owner,  looking 
through  the  broken  areh  of  a  window,  which 
he  (hewed  us,  where  a  narrow  ftielf  had 
formerly  fupported  the  roof.  The  man  had 
no  expe£iation  of  feeing  his  beaf):  again  at  the 
bottom  without  broken  bones :  but  fuch  was 
her  dexterity,  that  with  a  very  little  afRftance^ 
fhe  got  down  by  the  fame  narrow  pafTage,  by 

which  fhe  had  afcended.  As  this  flory 

belongs  to  the  natural  hiflory  of  the  place,  I 
have  recorded  it :  but  rather,  I  mufl  confefs, 
with  a  view  to  difcredit  it-  than  to  authen- 
ticatc.  There  are  fo  many  flories  told  of 
cows .  climbing  up  narrow  flair-cafes,  among 
ruins,  that  theydeftroy  each  other.  One  is 
told  at  Norwich;  and  I  remember,  at  the 
abbey  of  Lanercofl  in  Cumberland,  a  cow 
not  only  got  up  a  narrow  flair-cafe,  but  rang 
I  a.  bell  at  a:n  ufeafonable  hour,  by  which  fhe 
alarmed  the  whole  neighbourhood. .  Why  this 
unwieldly  animal  is  fixed  on  for  thefe  feats  of 
aftivity,  I  can  affign  no  reafon,.  but  that  it 
makes  the  flory  more  wonderful. 


From 
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.  From  Leeds  to  Harrowgate,  the  landfcape 
is  feldom  interefting:*  but,  on  croffing  the 
river  Need,  we  found  ourfelves  in  a  very 
pleafant  country.  Few  villages  (land  more 
agreeably  than  Ripley. 

.  The  pafiage  over  the  mountains  of  Stain- 
more  has  very  little  in  it  that  is  amufing, 
till  we  come  to  a  flat,  near  the  clofe  of  it; 
where,  tradition  fays,  Maiden-caille  formerly 
ftood;  though  no  Vefliges  of  it  now  remain. 

.  From  this  elevated  ground  the  eye  com- 
mands a  noble  fweep  of  mountain-fcenery; 
The  hills  (loping  down,  on  both  fides,  form  a 
vaft  baj  of  wide,  and  diflant  country,  which 
confiils  of  various  removes,  and  is  bounded  at 
length  by  the  mountains  of  Cumberland.  The 
lines  are  elegant,  and  the  whole  pi6hirefque, 
as  far  as  a  diilance,  inriched  neither  by  wood, 
nor  any  other  objeft,  can  be  fo.  The  fcene, 
tho  naked^  is  immenfely  grand.  It  has  a 
good  effedl  in  it's  prefent  flate,  uniting  a  dregiry 
diflance  with  the  dreary  country,  we  had 
pafTed;  and  the  wild  foreground,  on  which 
we  flood.     We  might  perhaps   have  a  better 


t*    1 1  ■< 


*  See  aa  account  of  this  country,  in  vol.  II.  p.  204,  of  Ob* 
fervations  on  the  lakes  and  mountains  of  Cumberland,  &c. 

VOL.  I.  "     D  efFeft, 
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cfFe6V,  if  the  diflance  were  more  inriched. 
The  beauties  of  contraji  would  then  fuccced 
happily  to  thofe  of  uniformity  **^2t  leaft,  if 
the  middle  ground,  or  fecond  diftance,  were, 
fomewhat  rough ;  and  the  landfcape  proceeded 
gradually  from  that  roughnefs  into  a  rich 
diftance. 

Appelby-caftle,  Brougham-caftle,  and  other 
parts  of  the  road,  between  Appelby  and  Pen- 
rith (which  is  in  general  pleafmg)  afforded 
us  many  views ;  but.  we  had  travelled  the 
countiy  before:  as  we  had  likewife  the 
country  about  Carlifle,* 


*  See  Obfenrations  on  the  lakes,  &c.  rol.  II. 


SECT. 
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SECT.    V. 

AT  Longtown,   which  is  feven  miles  be- 
yond Carlifle,  we  croffed  the  Elkj   and 
foon  entered  Scotland,  taking  the  Langham 
road  to  Edinburgh.     The  Efk  is  properly  a 
Scottifli  river,    flowing   along  a   finall    part 
only  of  the  Englifh  border :  but  along  a  con^ 
fiderable  part  of  the  Edinburgh  road.    In  a 
few  miles  it  is  joined  by  the  Liddel,  and  at 
the  confluence  of  thefe  flrreams  a  fort  of  pro- 
montory   is    fonned,    on    which    ftand    the 
niins  of  a  fort,  called  in  the  country    the 
Strength  of  Liddel.     It  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  a   Roman  flation,   and   was  once  the 
curb  of  the  country.-   It  commands   a  very 
cxtenfive    view^    which    prefents,'   if    not   a 
piaure,  at  leaft  a  map  well  adapted  to  mili- 
tary fpeculation. 

In    after    times,    when    other    oppreflbrfr 
fucceeded  thofe'  of  Rome,  prevailing  fedions 
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of  Pi£ls,  and  Britons,  Scotts  and  £nglifliy. 
had  if  alternately  in  poffeffion*  As  con-^ 
temptible  as  it  now  appears,  it  was^  twice 
befieged  by  royal  armies;  once  under  Edward 
the  third  of  England ;  and  again  under  David 
the  fecond  of  Scotland.  It  is  fhocking  to  hu-- 
manity  that  few  of  thefe  places  can  be  found, 
v/ithout  fbme  horrid  tale  annexed  to  them. 
When  David  took  the  place,  he  cond^ihned 
the  governor  to  death.^  That  might  be  juftice  : 
but  it  could  only  be  through  the^  di6btes 
of 'vengeance,  that  he  ordered  his  two  fon&  to 
be  butchered  before  his  eyes,  as  he  was  led  to 
execution.  And  yet  David,  according  to 
Buchanan,  was  a  prince  in  omni  virtutum 
generCy  ac  in  primis  clementiay  memorabilis. 
.  In  later  ages  this  country  wanted  a  ftronger 
curb,  than  fuch  a  fortrefs  as  the  Strength  of 
Liddel  could  impoie.  It  was  an  almoft  An- 
gular inftance,  in  the  hiftory  of  civil  fociety, 
that  a  paltry  diftrift,  inhabited  by  clans  of 
banditti,  fhould  continue  in  an  independent 
ftate,,  between  two  powerful  kingdoms ;  alike 
obnoxious  to  each,  and  not  to  be  fubdued 
by  the  police  of  both.  Their  captains  lived 
in  fortified  caflles ;  bad  defiance  to  the  power 
of  a  fherifF,  and  feared   only  the  attack  of 

regular 
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regular  troops.  The  importance  of  thclc 
border-chiefs  is  well  defcribed  in  an  old  ballad* 
which  does  honour  to  Johnny  Armftrong, 
who  was  in  his  day  one  of  the  moft  celebrated 
of  them.  This  hero,  having  been  lent  for^ 
in  the  year  1528,  by  James  the  fifth  (who  was 
then  upon  a  progrefs  to  the  borders,)  came 
unexpe6ledly  into  the  royal  prefence,  magni- 
ficently s^parelled,  and  attended  by  a  nume^ 
rous  train  of  followers.  The  poet  mtroduce^ 
him  in  this  dignified  manner : 

When  Johnny  came  before  the  king. 

With  hia  eightfcore  men  fo  galfaint  to  fee : 

The  king  he  moved  his  bonnet  to  him, 

For  he  thought  he'd  been  a  king  a8  well  a«  he. 

Numbers  of  the  lower  members  of  this  plun- 
dering compnmity  were  executed  every  year, 
both  in  England  and  Scotlan4;  but  no 
depopulation  enfupd.  A  livelihood  from 
other  men's  labours,  and  an  afylum  from 
penal  laws,  were  powerful  incentives  to  the 
idle  and  profligate  of  both  Idngdoms ;  and 
fiiUy  repaired  fueh  cafual  depredations,  as 
were  annually  made  by  the  hand  of  juftice,  . 
In  Edward  the  fixth's  time,  about  the  year 
1552,  the  affair  of  the  debatable  land^  as  this 
country  was  called,  feems  to  have  been  taken 

D  3  into 
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into  ierious  confideration.  The  plan  was  to 
divide  it  into  two  equal  parts,  that  each  king- 
dom might  introduce  order  into  it's  refpeftive 
divifion.  Commiilioners  for  this  purpoie  were 
appointed,  and  a  letter  is  ftiU  preferved,  in 
which  the  Englifh  commiilioners  inform  the 
council,  that  there  be  two  fmall  brooks  in  the 
debatabky  the  one  called  Haruoburn^  the  other 
Woodhoufeburn^  whereof  the  former  falletb  into 
the  river  Sark,  and  the  other  into  the  river  EJk ; 
and  they  wijh  the  divijion  might  be  made  from 
the  mouth  of  one  of  thefe  brooks  to  that  of  the 
other. ^  This  divifion  they  explain  by  a  plan 
ient  along  with  their  letter,  havings  they  fay^ 
three  lines  drawn  acrofs  the  debatable.  The 
firjl  towards  the  fea-fide^  expreffeth  the  divijion^ 
which  the  Scottijh  commijfioners  offered:  the 
fecond^  being  the  middle  line^  and  named  by  us 
STELLATA  LINEA,  rcprefentcth  the  divifon^ 
whereof  we  now  write  j  and  the  third  is  that^ 
which  our  commijponers  offered  to  the  Scotts. 
The  Jlellata  linea  fcerits  to  have  been  fome 
abatement  of  what  had  been  offered  to  the 
Scotts  V   but    the    conuniflioners    ftill    think, 


♦  See  Hayne's  ftate  papers,  p.  120. 

that 
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that' rather  than  leave  the  matter  undone^  they 
Jhould  relent  fomewhat  even  of  the  faid  stel- 
LATA  LiNEA,  kut  fo  that  the  tivo  houfes  of 
Jlone  (the  one  being  Sandy  ArmJirong'Sy  the 
other  Thomas  Greme^sJ  may  be  within'  the 
limits  of  the  Englijh  debatable.  How  far 
this  good  work  proceeded^  does  not  appear  j 
it  is  certain  however,  that  it  produced  no 
cfFcft  5  for  throughout  the  reign  of  Elizabeth^ 
we  meet  with  numberlefs  inftances  of  the 
continuance  of  theie  border  depredations. 
Sufficient  employment  perhaps  could  not  be 
found  for  thefe  borderers,  in  the  infancy  of 
arts  and  tillage,  which  certainly  meliorate 
the  manners  of  a  iavage  people ;  and  to-  a 
certain  period  at  leaft,  till  luxury  is  introdu- 
ced, fupply  the  place  of  penal  Jaws. 


As  we  pafled  through  the  debatable  land^ 
we  were  often  amufed  with  the  fwect  vallies 
of  the  Efk,  which  make  the  road  generally 
pleafant,  if  not  interefting;  Moft  of  thefe 
vallies  are  well  wooded ;  and  the  trees,  tho 
fer  from  what  may  be  denominated  timber^ 
are  yet  fufficient  to  beautify  the  fcene. 

r 
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In  one  of  thefe  retreats  ftands  Gilnoc-hall, 
the  ancient  caftle  of  Johnny  Armftrcng. 

We  met  with  many  of  thefe  little  fortrefles 
in  different  parts  of  the  borders.  They  arc 
commonly  built  in  the  form  of  fquare  towers. 
The  walls   are  thick;   the  apertures  for  light 

ft 

fmall.  They  are  divided  generally  into 
three  or  four  ftories,  each  containing  only 
one  apartment.  The  loweft  was  the  recepta- 
cle for  cattle,  which  were  driven  into  it  in  time 
of  alarm.  The  family  occupied  the  upper 
ftories.  As  thefe  towers  were  chiefly  meant 
as  places  of  fecurity  againft  the  banditti  of 
the  country,  the  garrifon  had  feldom  more 
than  die  fiege  of  an  hour  or  two  to  fuftain. 
They  could  bear  therefore  crouding  together; 
and  were  not  anxious  about  their  magazines. 
If  they  were  attacked  by  any  of  the  neigh- 
bouring garrifons,  they  could  make  no  defence. 
Sir  Robert  Gary,  earl  of  Monmouth,  gives 
lis  an  account,  in  his  memoirs,  written  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  of  his  manner  of  attacking 
one  of  thefe  old  towers.  He  was  wai^den  of 
the  weftern  march ;  and  lay  with  his  garrifon 
.at  Carlifle;  where  heaiing  of  an  outrageous 
aft  committed  by  fome  Scotts,  he  purlued 
them    with    twenty   horfe.     When    he    came 

up 
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up  with  them,  he  found  they  had  taken  re^ge 
in  a  tower.  In  this  exigence  his  horie  was 
of  little  ufe,  except  to  prevent  fui  efcape. 
He  fent  therefore  to  Carlifle  for  a  few  foot, 
and  prefently  fit  them  at  work  to  get  up  to  the 
top  of  the  tower ^  and  to  uncover  the  roof  and 
then  fome  twenty  of  them  to  fall  down  together  \ 
and  by  that  means  to  win  the  tower.  He 
Scotts  feeing  their  prefent  danger^  offered  to 
parley :  and  opening  the  iron  gate^  yielded 
themfehes  to  mercy. 

Gilnoc-hali  is  probably  what  thfe  commif- 
fioners  call  the  boufe  of  fione  of  Sandy  Armfirong. 
It  has  (till  a  caftle-like  form;  but  it*s  fitu- 
ation,  which  is  under  a  woody  hill,  is  rather 
that  of  an  abbey,  than  of  a  caftle.  As  it 
had  nothing  however  to  do  with  the  defence 
of  the  country  j  but  only  to  take  care  of  itfelf, 
a  fcqueftered  iltuation  might  fuit  it  beft. 


Befides  the  Eflc,  we  met  with  many  rivu- 
lets; each  of  which  in  it's  turn,  hath  run 
purple  to  the  fea,  with  the  blood  of  our 
anceftors.  If  the  borders  were  fubjeft  to 
conftant  ravages  in  times  of  peace,  we  may 
well  fuppofe  what  they  were  in  time  of  war. 

The 
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The  borderers  were  expert  in  all  the  arts 
of  rapine,  and  plundering;  and  having  on 
both  fides  a  national  antipathy,  wanted  only 
a  pretence  to  indulge  it.  The  ravages  that 
were  committed,  when  open  hoftility  com- 
menced between  the  two  kingdoms,  by  the 
regular  garrifons  of  both,  were  (o  ruinous,  and 
fo  frequent,  that  we  are  aftonifhed  how  coun* 
tries  fo  often  defolated,  could  ^  be  worth  plun- 
dering. 

Among  Hayne*s  ftate  papers,  we  have 
the  hiftory  of  one  of  thefe  irregular  cam*^ 
paigns,  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  eighth, 
under  the  title  of  Exploits  done  upon  the  Scotts 
in  the  year  1 544*  The  firft  exploit  was .  done 
on  the  2d  of  July,  and  the  laft  on  the  17th 
of  November.  Between  thefe  two  dates 
(which  include  little  more  than  four  months) 
is  contained  an  account  of  ninety-feven  dif- 
ferent inroads  into  the  borders  of  Scotland; 
which  no  doubt  were  repaid  in  kind  by  the 
Scotts  ;  tho  probably  not  in  fo  full  a  meafure, 
In  each  of  thefe  details  the  aftors  are  fpecified, 
the  time,  the  fcene,  the  mifchief  done,  and 
the  booty  obtained.  As  the  paper  is  curious, 
two  or  three,  out  of  the  niriety-jeven  •  exploits^ 
may  be  woith  tranfcribing. 

3  "  July 
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July  19.  Mr.  Clifford,  and  his  garrifon, 
burned  a  town,  called  Bedroul,  with  fifteen 
or  fixteen  fleds ;  *  whereby  they  have  gotten 
three  hundred  nolt,  -f-  fix  hundred  fheep, 
*'  and  much  infide  gear.  §  In  their  coming 
home  they  fought  with  lord  Famyhurft,  and 
his  company,  and  took  him,  and  his  fbn, 
with  three  baffes,  which  lord  Famyhurft 
brought  into  the  field  with  him*" 

Auguft  y.  Sir  Ralph  Evers,  with  the 
garrifons  of  the  middle  marches  of  Tinedale, 
"  and  Ridfdale,  to  the  number  of  fourteen 
hundred  men,  rode,  and  burnt  Jedworth, 
and  Ancram-fpittle,  with  two  other  towns, 
called  Eafl  Nefbit,  and  Wefl-Nefbit;  and 
won  divers  flrong  cafHe-houfes,  and  flew 
"  all  the  Scottifh  men  in  the  fame  to  the 
"  number  of  eighty,  and  brought  away  two 
hundred  and  twenty  head  of  nolt,  and  four 
hundred  fheep,  with  much  infide  goods/' 

Augufl  i^.  William  Bunfton  and  John 
Ordre,  and  certain  of  the  garrifon  of  Ber- 
wick, burnt  and  fpoiled  the  town  of  Dun- 
glaffe  very  fore;  and  feized  three  hundred 
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*  Houfes.      .  f  Bhck-cattle.        §  Houfliold-goods. 
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and  twenty  nolt,  eight  hundred  fheep»  and 

much  fpoilage.     In  their  return  they  fought 

with  the  Scotts,   and  put  them  to  flight; 

and  flew  Alexander  Hume,  and  forty  other  ' 

«  good  men,  and  took  the  laird  of  Anderwicke 

"  and  his  fon  Hamilton,  and  fixty  more  pwi- 

"  foners." 

^' 'AUgufl:  27.  Sir  Brian  Layton,  &c. 
ranged  the  woods  of  Woddon,  wh^re  they 
got  many  nags,  flieep,  and  nolt,  and  flew 
in  the  faid  woods  thirty  Scotts.  JFrom 
thence  they  went  to  a  tower  of  lord  Buc- 
cleugh's,  called  the  Mofs-houfe,  and  fmoked 
it  very  fore,  and  took  thirty  prilbners,  and 
have  brought  away  eighty  nags,  two  hun- 
dred nolt,  arid  four  hundred  flieep;  and 
they  burned  the  tpwn  of  Woddon,  and 
many  fliielings,  and  hoyfes  in  the  faid  wood, 
"  ^d  QliiQr  flsds  and  mills  in  their  way/^ 

I  need  not  niultiply  extracts  fiom  this  horrid 
catalogue,  in  which  the  pillage,  ruin,  and 
flaughter  of  thoufands  of  individuals  (contii-? 
buting  nothing  tp  the  fum  of  the  war)  ore 
related  witji  as  much  indifference,  as  the 
bringing  in  of  a  harveft.  We  confider  war 
as  ^  neceflary  evil;  and  pride  ourfelves  now 
on    making    it    like    gentlemen.     Humanity 

certainly 
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CeWainly  requires  iis  to  alleviate  it's  miferies 
as  far  as  we  can.  But  while  our  wars  by 
land  are  tempe^-ed  with  generofity,  why  are 
our  wars  by  fea  carried  on  like  barbarians  ? 
Taking  the  fhips  of  an  enemy,  it  is  true, 
'  deftroys  refources:  fo  would  plundering  a 
country;  and  carrying  away  it's  inhabitants 
captive,  in  fhe  old  ftyle  of  Babylonifh  con- 
queft.  From  this  however  we  refrain  by 
knd;  tha  we  praftife  it  by  fea.  The  great 
point  of  difference  between  the  two  fervices, 
in  this  refjpeft,  lies  here.  By  land,  all  private 
plunderers^  and  marauders,  which  are  the 
moft  cruel  kind  of  oppreffors,  are  rejirained: 
by  fea,  they  are  licenfed:  or,  in  other  words, 
by  fea  we  ftill  praflife  the  brutality  of  Scotch, 
and  Englifh  borderers. 


J     • 
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S  E  C  T.     VI. 

TIITE  travelled  along  the  banks  of  the 
^  ^  Efk  many  miles ;  -  and  found  feveral 
beautiful  icenes.  Near  Langham  particularly, 
it  winds  through  groves,  which  diverfify  the 
road;  and  it*s  bed  is  finely  channelled  with 
rock. 


The  banks  of  the  Tiviot  foon  after  received 
us ;  and  condu6ted  us  into  a  new  coimtry.  ^ 
On  the  borders  of  the  Efk  our  views  had* 
been  in  general  confined  within  contradted 
vallies.  But  now  the  country  began  to  ex- 
pand; and  aiTumed  featui'es  intirely  different. 
The  Tiviot  takes  it's  courfe  through  wide 
vallies  of  fmooth  extended  pafturage,  doping 
down  to  it  in  all  direftions ;  and  in  general 
forming  beautiful  lines ;  tho  otherwife  void 
of  all  thofe  circiimflances,  and  that  variety. 

of 
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of  objefts,  particularly  of  wood,  which  give 
beauty  to  landfcape.  In  fome  parts  thefe 
vallies  alfo  are  contrafted ;  but  in  a  different 
manner  from  thofe  of  the  Efk.  The  fame 
breadth  of  feature  is  ftill  preferved,  which 
we  had  in  the  more  open  parts;  only  it  is 
here  brought  nearer  the  eye.  Tho  the  lofty 
ikfeens  rufh  down  precipitately  to  the  river, 
and  contraft  the  vallies,  you  fee  plainly  they 
are  the  parts  of  a  lai'ge-featured  country; 
and  in  a  ftile  of  landfcape  very  different  from 
thole  little  irriguous  vallies  which  we  had 
left. 

The  downy  lides  of  all  thefe  vallies  aie 
covered  with  fheep,  which  often  appear  to 
hang  upon  immenfe  green  walls.  So  fleep  is 
the  defcent  in  fome  parts,  that  the  eye,  from 
the  bottom,  fcaixe  diftinguifhes  the  flope  from 
a  perpendicular.  Several  of  thefe  mountainous 
flopes  (for  fome  of  them  are  very  lofty)  are 
finely  tinted  with  moflfes  of  different  hues, 
which  give  them  a  very  rich  furface.  This 
however  is  probably  the  garb.  Which  nature 
wears  only  in  the  fummer  months.  She  has  a 
variety  of  drelTes  for  all  feafons;  and  all  fb 
becoming,   that   when  fhe  depofits   one,   and 

affumes 
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afiumes  another^  fhe  is  always '  adorned  with 
beauties  peculiar  to  herfelf. 


'  ^Hawick  has  a  romantic  fituation  among 
rocks,  founding  rivers,  catarafts,  and  bridges ; 
all  of  which  are  very  pi£hirefque.  When 
we  meet  with  objects  of  this  kind  (the  refiilt 
of  nature,  and  chance,)  what  contempt  do 
they  throw  upon  the  laboured  works  of  art  ? 
There  is  more  pi£hireique  beauty  in  the  old 
bridge  at  Hawick,  than  in  the  moft  elegant 
*piece  of  new-made  river  fcenery.  I  mean 
not  to  afiert,  that  fuch  an  obje6t  would  fuit 
a  piece  of  improved  ground.  It  would  there 
be  out  of  place.  All  I  mean,  is,  that  the 
|»£ture(que  eye  has  that  kind,  of  faitidioufnefs 
about  it,  that  it  is  ieldom  pleafed  with  any  ar« 
tifitial  attempts  to  pkafe.  It  muft  find  it's 
own  beauties ;  and  often  fixes,  as  here,  on  fome 
accidental,  rough  obje£fc,  which  the  cixnmon 
eye  would  pafs  unAoticed. 


As  we  proceeded  to  Selkirk,  we  found  the 
road  on  the  north  of  Hawick  a  perfb6fc  contraft 
to  what  we  had  paiTed  on  the  fbuth.    There 
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we  v^rete  carried  along  the  valHed^  aaid  looked 

up  to  the  hills.     Here  we  were  carried  along 

the  hills,   and  looked  down  upon  the  vallie3. 

Here  too,  in  general,   the  mountains  formed 

beautiful  lines;    but  as   in  lttflbrywpaintlng» 

iigureis  without  drapery,  and  odier  appendages, 

Indkebut  an  indifferent  group;  fain  icener}:, 

naked    mountains    form    poor    cmnpofition. 

They  require  the  drapery  of  a  little  wood  to 

break  tht  regularity  of  their  forms,  to  produce 

contrafts,  to  conned):  one  part  with  another; 

and  to  give  that  richne&i  in  landlcape,  which 

is  oAe-of  iO  greateft  oniaiiMHitSv     We  are 

told  indeed,-  that  this  was  iArxAdly  a  very 

woody  country;  .that  it  was  called. the yir^ 

0/  Selkirk  i  and  extended  over  greit  part  of 

the  foutherh  counties  of  Scotland.    And  yet 

if  this  informatxdn  did  not  depteiul  oh  good 

hiilorical  authority,  we  might  be  led  to  diiputt 

it.     For  people  are  feldom  at  Ac  trouble  of 

felling  a  foreft,   unlefe  they  want  either  the 

timber,  or  the  ground  it  ftands  on;    ndther 

of  which,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  feem^  to  have 

been  wanted. 

The&  moontiihs,  however,  unadorned  as 
they  appear,  are  by  no  means  void  of  beauty^ 
We  had  Yeveral  pleafing  views  along  the  val-f 

.    lies ; 
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Ecs ;  pailacularly  one  towards  Sunderland  h^i 
where  tlie  river  Atric  plays  round  the  prcttnon** 
tories  of  feveral  (weeping  mountains,  which 
guide  it's  courfe. 

A  little  beyond  the  Atric  we  meet  the  Tweedy 
which  is  here  a  river  of  no  great  confequence^ 
but  it*s  deficiency  in  grandeur y  is  made  up  in 
beauty.  We  travelled  along  it's  banks  about  a 
mile ;  and  in  that  fhort  fpace  wei'e  entertained 
with  two  or  three  pleafing  views ;  the  mod 
ftriking  of  which  were  at  Yar»  and  Femey. 

The  houie  at  Yar,  which  belongs  tq  the  duk? 
of  Buccleugh,  is  no  objeft^  nor  is  the  river 
vifible  in  this  view ;  but  the  road  winds  beauti-^ 
fully  to  a  bridge,  beyond  which  the  mountain^ 
make  agreeable  interfe5tions. 

At  Femey  we  had  a  grand  fcene  of  moun-> 
tain-perfpefiive.  It  is  not  often  that  theie 
elevated  bodies  coincide  with  the  rules  of 
beauty,  and  compofition -~  lefs  often  indeed 
than  any  other  mode  of  landfcape.  In  a  level 
country,  the  awkwardnefs  of  a  line  is  hid. 
But  the  mountain  rearing  it's  opakenefs  againft 
the  iky,  fliews  every  fault  both  in  it's  deli^ 
neation,  and  combination  with  great  exa^nefst 
Thefe  mountains  however  had  few  fwJts  to 

E  2  fhew. 
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fhew.  t'hey  were  both  well-foimcd^  and 
well  cpnne£led;  and  ihewed  alfb  in  great 
perfection  the  beauties  of  gradation  -^  gradation 
in  form  *-^  gradation  in  light  — -*  and  gradation 
iii  colour.  With  thefe  adjunds,  which  are 
among  the  moft  beautiful  in  landfcape,  the 
exhibition  could  not  but  be  pleating^  One 
of  the  neareft  of  thefe  itaoimtains  was  enriched, 
when  we  faw  it,  with  a  deep  purple  tint) 
Which  did  not  feem  the  production  of  any 
vegetable  fubftance,  but  rather  fome  enamelled 
mineral  ftain. 

It  is  no  little  recommendation  of  the  rivers 
we  met  with  here,  that  almoft  every  one  of 
them  is  the  fubje£t  of  fome  plea(ing  Scotch 
ditty;  which  the  fcene  raifes  to  the  memory 
,  o(  thofe,  who  are  vcrfcd  in  the  lyrics  of  the 
country.  The  elegant  fimplicity  of  the  verfe, 
and  the  foothing  melody  of  the  muiic,  in 
almoft  all  the  Scotch  fongs,  is  univerfally  ac- 
knowledged. Tweed^de^  and  Atric's  Banks^ 
are  not  among  the  leaft  pleafing*       . 

Beyond  the  Tweed  the  country    becomes 

agsdn  mountainous,   wild  and  uncultivated; 

in  which  ftate  it  continues  till  witlAn  thiiteen 

or    fourteen    miles  of    Edinburgh.     A  little 

•  .*    .  beyond 
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beyond  Middleton,  before  wc  defcended  the 
higher  grounds  into  the  plain,  we  had  a  view 
from  the  brow  of  the  hill,  of  the  fituation  of 
that  capital.  - 

The  plain  is  bounded  by  the  Pentland  hills  j 
which  in  themfelv^  are  not  magnificent; 
but  appeared  confiderably  (b  to  us  through 
the  medium  of  a  light  mifl,  which  began  to 
overipread  the  diftance.  Deceptions  pf  this' 
kind  are  very  common  in  mountainous  coun- 
tries. Under  fuch  a  circumftance  I  have  often 
conceived  myfelf  about  to  afcend  fome  ftupen- 
dous  mountain,  which  dwindled,  on  a  nearer 
approach,'  into  a  mere  hill.  On  the  right  of 
the  Pontlaild  hills  arifes  Arthur's  feat ;  a  rock, 
which  hangs  over  Edinburgh,  of  peculiar  ap-^ 
pearance';  romantic,  but  not  pi£turefque.  Jt 
continues  long  the  ftriking  feature  of  the  view } 
neither  the  caflle,  nor  any  part  of  the  town 
appearing  for  fom^  time, 

As  ,we  approach  nearer;  the  environs  of 
Edinburgh  become  more  diftin£t.  We  get  a 
view  of  the  Forth ;  and  fee  the  grounds  about 
MuiTelborough  and;  Dalkeith,  on  the  ibuthern 
iide  of  it ;  and  the  mountains  of  Fifefhire  on 
thg  northem, 

?  5  A^o^t 
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About  fix  or  fevien  miles  on  diis  fide  of 
Edinburgh  we  turned  a  little  out  of  the  way 
to  vifit.  Dalkdth-houfe ;  which  belongs  to  the^ 
Duke  of  Buccleugh.  It  ftands  on  a  knoll  over- 
looking a  finall  river.  The  knoll  is  probably 
in  part  artificial ;  for  an  awkward  (quare  hoi* 
low  haid  by,  indicates  that  the  knoll  has  been 
dug  out  of  it.  Beyond  the  river  are  woods ; 
and  a  pidhirefque  view  of  the  town  and  church 
of  Dalkeith.  But  the  houfe  fronts  the  other 
way»  where  it  is  not  only  confined,  but  the 
ground  riiesyro)9i  it.  It  might  have  flood  with 
great  advantage,  if  it  had  been  carried  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  farther  fix>m  the  river; 
^d  it's  front  turned  towards  it.  A  fine  lawn 
would  then  have  defcended  fircHn  it,  bounded 
by  the  river,  and  the  woods.  We  often  &e  a 
bad  fituation  chofen :  but  we  feldom  f^  a  good 
one  fo  narrowly  mified. 

There  are  feveral  pleafing  pi^ures  in  Dal- 
keith-houfe;  one  of  the  moft  ftriking,  is  a 
landfcape  by  Yemet,  in  Salvator's  ftylc.  It  is 
a  rocky  fcene  through  which  a  torrent  ruflies : 
the  foaming  violence  of  the  water  is  well  ex* 
pref&d.  I  have  not  often  met  with  a  picture 
of  this  fafhionable  mafter,  which  I  liked  better. 

And 
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And  y(rt  Si  k  not  entji^ly  free  froro  the  ftutter 
of  a  French  vtift. 

Here,  aad  in  aknoft  all  the  great  houfeg 
of  Scotland,  we  have  piftures  of  queen  ,Mary ; 
but  their  authenticity  i$  oft^n  doubted  from 
the  circumftance  qf  her  hair*  In  gnc  it  is  au- 
burn, in  another  Uack,  aod  in  another  y^Upw* 
Nojtwithftanding  hpwever  this  difF<^ence,  it  is 
▼ery  poiBble,  that  .all  thefe  pi£lures  nmy  be 
genuine.  We  have  ;a  letter  preferred  *,  from 
Mr.  White,  a  fervant  of  queen  Elizabeth^  to 
Sir  William  Cecil,  in  which  he  .mentioji^  his « 
bavui^  feen  queen  Mary  at  Tutbury  Taille. 
Y  Sbeh  a  goodly  ftrpmage^"  fays  be,  ^^  k^th  an 
alWring  grace y  a^etiy^ScottiJh  ^eecby  a  fearcih. 
ing/^it^  and  great  mildnefs.  Her  hair. of  itfi^ 
is  black ;  but  Mr.  Knotii  told  me y  tbatjhe  wears 
b^i^  pf  fa^^  cdours'' 

This  houfe  was  formerly,  like  moft  of  the 
great  houfes  in  Scotland,  built  in  the  form  of 
a  paftle.  It  belonged  then  to  the  noble  family 
of  Dou^glas ;  and  was  onc^  the  gloomy  retreat 
pf  a  celebrated  chiqf  of  that  name— the  earl 
pf  Morton ;  who  was  regent  of  the  kingdom 
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nominally  under  James ;  but  really  undex: 
Elizabeth*  That  artful  princefs,  having 
imprifoned  Mary,  conducted  the  afiairs  of 
Scotland,  through  this  minifter,  as  fhe  pleafed« 
Elizabeth  was  not  nice  in  the  choice  of  her 
inftruments.  Moral  faulings,  in  men  of 
abilities,  were  no  blemifhes.  Morton's  cha- 
ra6ter  is  marked  in  hiftory  with  thofe  vices 
whidi  unbounded  ambition  commonly  ingrafts 
xx^n Xht fiercer paJpons\  cruelty,  and  revenge; 
to  which  we  may  add  an  infatiable  avarice. 
Popular  odium  at  length  overpowered  him, 
and  he  found  it  neceflary  to  retire  from  public 
life.  This  caftle  was  the  fcene  of  his  retreat ; 
where  he  wifhed  the  world  to  believe,  he  was 
fequeftered  from  all  earthly  concerns.  But 
the  terror  he  had  imprefled  through  the 
country  during  his  power  was  fuch,  that  the 
common  people  ftill  dreaded  him  even  in  re- 
tirement. .  In  pafling .  towards  Dalkeith,  they 
generally  made  a  circuit  round  the  caftle, 
which  they  durft  not  approach,  calling  it, 
the  lion's  den.  While  he  was  thus  fuppoied 
to  be  employed  in  making  his  paiterres,  and 
forming  his  terraces,  he  was  planning  a  fchone 
for  the  revival  of  his  power.    It  fuddenly  took 

effea. 
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diddt^  to  the  aftonifhment  of  all  Scotland. 
But  it  was  of  fhort  continuance.  In  little 
more  than  two  years,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat 
again  from  public  affairs;  and  ended  his  life 
on  a  Scaffold. 


SECT. 
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SECT-    VIIL 


A  S  we  approached  Edinburgh  from  Dalkeith, 
^'^  the  country  around  is  woody,  and  culti- 
vated; but  it  is  cultivated  in  the  Numidian 
fafhion;  prater  oppido  propinqua^  alia  omnia 
vajia^  at  que  inculta*. 

A  nearer  approach  did  not  give  us  a  more 
pleafing  idea  of  the  environs  of  Edinburgh. 
We  had  always  heard  it  reprefented  as  one  of 
the  mod  pi£hirefque  towns  in  Britain;  but 
people  often  confider  romantic  and  pi0urefque^ 
as  fynonymous.  Arthur's  feat,  which  is  ftill 
the  principal  obje£l,  appears  ftill  as  odd, 
mifhapen,  and  uncouth  as  when  we  firft  faw 
it.  It  gave  us  the  idea  of  a  cap  of  mainte* 
nance  in  heraldry;  and  a  view  with  fuch  a 
ftaring  feature  in  it,  can  no  more  be  pi£tu- 
refque,  than  a  face  with  a  bulbous  no(e  can  be 
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beautiful.  The  town  and  caftlp  indeed  on  the 
left,  make  fome  amends,  and  are  happily  in^ 
troduced.  In  front  alfo,  between  the  eye  and 
Arthur's  feat,  ftands  an  old  caftle-like  building, 
called  Craigmiller,  which  has  a  good  effe6i:. 
It  is  celebrated  for  being  the  fccne,  where  the 
unfortunate  Maiy,  repenting  her  rafti  match 
with  Damley,  would  often  retire  from  the 
public  eve,  and  indulge  her  melancholy  i|i 
private.  Here  too  her  imagination  might  draw 
a  parallel  between  the  brutal  manners  of  that 
prince,  and  thofe  of  the  all-obfequious  Both- 
well,  for  whom  her  paflion  at  this  time  is  fai4 
to  have  taken  root, 


But  the  fituation  of  Edinburgh,  tho  it  can^ 
not  be  called  piftiirefque,  is  very  peculiar. 
The  caftle  ftands  fo  loftily,  that  it  was  called 
by  the  Romans,  the  datum  cafirum^  or  the 
winged  caftle,  as  if  it  ftood  in  the  air.  The 
rock  is  perpendicular  on  every  fide  but  the 
eaft;  from  whence  it  defcends  gently,  in  a 
ridge,  through  the  fpace  of  a  mile  and  a  half, 
into  the  plain  below.  On  this  ridge,  which 
contains  room  only  for  one  ample  ftreet,  the 
town  is  built.     Frpm  this  form  it  is  eafy  to 
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conceive,  the  different  appearances,  wfaich 
Edinburgh  prefents,  on  going  round  it.  As 
you  approach  from  the  feuth,  it /appears  like 
a  grand  city  of  noble  ejctenti  As  you  inove 
to  the  right,  it*s  fize  gradually  diminiiheSi 
But  when  you  view  it  from  the  Muilelborbugh 
road,  which  is  in  a  direction  due  eaft,  the 
ihreet  is  gone ;  and  the  houfes  are  all  erouded 
together,  as  if  they  had  retreated  under  the. 
walls  of  the  caftle^  And  yrt  the  appearance 
of  the  town,  and  caAle  thus  united  by  pju** 
fpe6live  into  one  vail  objti£):,  ii  extremely 
grand.  .  If  they  had  been  &en  before  from  no 
other  fituation ;  and  the  ground  plot  unknown, 
the  imagination  would  have  been  totally  loft 
in  developing  fo  ftrange  a  produ6tion  of  art. 
Formerly,  the  whole  town  was  furrounded  by 
water;  from  which  the  French  gave  it  the 
name  of  UiJUburgb.  But  now  the  wat^  is 
entirely  drained  off. 

The  antiquity  of  Edinburgh  cannot  be 
traced :  but  it's  hiftory  eafily  may.  No  times, 
but  thofe  of  anarchy,  and  ariftocititic  confu- 
fion,  could  have  fixed  on  fuch  a  fituation  for 
a  capital — a  fituation  fb  extrraaely  inconve- 
nient, that  the  town  would  long  ago  have  left 
the  craggy  ridge  it  occupies,   and  have  de- 
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(cezuied  into  the  plain  below,  which  lies  per^ 
feflly  commodious  to  receive  it )  if  the  magifl 
trates,  wjiofe  intereft  it  is  to  keep  it  where  it 
ftands,  had  not  forcibly  prohibited  it's  removal  $ 
notwithftanding  which  it  is,  in  one  part  ipread^ 
ing  into  a  noble  (^ty,  conftru£ted  on  modem 
rules. (^  fymmetry  and  convenience.-— It  was 
not  however  till  late  in  the  Scottifh  annals^ 
that  Edinburgh  became  the  feat  of  empire. 
A  fituation,  fouth  of  the  Forth^  was  thought 
too  much  expofed  to  Engli(h  inroads  :  and  the 
it  has  now  been  long  coniidered  as  the  capital 
of  Scotland,  it  was  nevo*,  except  occaiionally, 
the  relidence  of  the  Scottifh  kings.  Perth  had 
that  honour  anciently  3  and  Sterling  in  more 
modem  times. 

The  caftle  is  almoft  the  only  obje£^  of 
pi£turefque  curiofity  in  Edinburgh.  They, 
who  go  to  fee  it,  are  commonly  fatisfied  with 
bdng  carried  into  it ;  where  they  find  a  num- 
ber of  patched,  incoherent  buildings  without 
any  beauty.  Scarce  any  thing  in  it  deferves 
the  leaft  attention;  except  the  views  from 
the  batteries,  which  are  very  amufing;  parr 
ticularly  thofe  over  the  Forth.  —  But  he  who 
would  fee  Edinburgh-caftle  in  perfeftion^ 
muft  go  to  the.  bottom  of  the  rock,  it  ftands 
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bn,  and  walk  found  k.  In  this  View  the 
whole  appears  a  very  ftopendaus  fabric.  The 
rock^  which  is  in  idelf  aft  amazing  pile,  is 
in  matiy  parts  nbUy  broken ;  and  tho,  in  it*8 
whole  immeniity,  it  is  too  large  an  objeft 
for  a  pi^tib^/  unlefs  at  a  proper  diftance^ 
yet  many  of  it's  craggy  comers,  with  theiif 
watch-towers  and  other  appendages,  are  very 
pi6hir^u«« 

One  part  U  particula,rly  pleafing,  in  which 
tiM  biidge  over  the  North-loch  (which  is  a 
noble'  piece  of  archited^nre)  b  introduced  in 
tfatf  diihurice  like  a  Roman  aqueduct. 


Holy'-^rood  houfe  is  a  grand  palace,  occu-> 
pying  a  large  fquare.  The  front  confifting 
of  a  round  tower  on  each  iide  of  the  gate, 
is  of  aiicient  archite6hire.  The  body  of  the 
edifice  was  conftrufted  by  Sir  William  Bruce, 
iince  the  Grecian  orders  were  introduced. 
The  ^lery  is  a  noble  room.  It  is  a  hundred 
and  forty-feven  feet  long,  and  twenty-nine 
broad;  and  has  that  dark  folemn  appearance^ 
in  which  grandeur  and  dignity  fo  much  confift* 
It  is  adorned  with  a  fuccefiion  of  an  hundred 
and  twefity  kings  from  Fergus  the  firft  to 
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James  the .  fcventh ;  -r-  a  fcrics  which  carrier 
the  Scottifh  monarchy,  in  the  ordinary  (ode 
of  calculation,  not  indeed  quite  to  the  times 
of  Noah,  but  above  two-thirds  of  the  way. 
Be  the  authenticity,  of  thefe  princes  however 
what  it  may,  as  they :  are  all  painted  by  one 
hand  (which  has  been  no  defpicable  one) 
and  in  a  dark  ftyle,  fuited  to  the  folemnity  of 
the  place,  they  have  all  together  a  uniform, 
and  pleaiing  efFe£l.  In  this  palace  we  were 
(hewn  the  blood  of  David  Rizio  —  the  chamber 
where  the  queen  {kt.  at  fupper  when  he  was 
killed  —  the  private  door,  through,  which  Ruth- 
ven  entered  in  complete  armour ;  and  the  room, 
into  which  Rizio  was  dragged,  adjoining  to 
that,  in  which  the  queen  fat.  Such  was  the 
barbarity  of  thole  times,  that  the  lord  high 
chancellor  of  Scotland,  the  guardian  of  it's 
laws,  himfelf  joined  with  a  band  of  ruffians  in 
perpetrating  this  murder. 

Holy-rood  houfe  was  formerly  an  abbey, 
as  well  as  a  royal  manfion;  and  among  it's 
appendages  are  the  ruins  of  a  Gothic  chapd, 
which  was  once  very  beautiful.  Divine  fer- 
vice  had  ceafed  in  it,  fince  the  time  of  the 
reformation:  but  it  had  long  continued  to 
be  the  burial  place  of  fome  of  the  belt  families 
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in  Scotland :  and  in  honour  of  this  facred  truft, 
it  was  fome  years  ago  repaired.  But  the 
archite£ls  employed  in  the  repairs,  had  very 
different  ideas  from  thofe,  who  had  been 
employed  in  the  original  ftruflure.  A  mo- 
dem heavy  roof  was  thrown  over  light,  airy 
Gothic  walls;  the  confequence  of  which 
was,  it  cmflied  them.  On  the  night  of 
the  2d  of  December,  1768,  a  cralh  was 
heard  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour* 
ihg  diftrift;  and  in  the  morning,  the  roof, 
wails,  and  monuments  were  all  blended  in 
one  confafed  mafs  of  irretrievable  ruin.  Enough 
however,  ftill  remains  to  fliew  what  it  once  was. 
This  chapel  is  faid  to  have  been  the  moft 
beautiful  fpecimen  of  Gothic  architefture  in 
Scotland,  except  one,  which  ftill  exifts,  at 
Roflin,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  ( 
vrhich,  through  an  unhappy  miftake  we  did 
fiot  fee.  It  was  built  about  the  year  1440, 
^which  was  the  age  of  the  pureft  Gothic  9 
and  therefore  we  could  eafily  give  credit  to 
what  we  were  told  of  the  beauty  of  it's  con- 
ftru£tion.  .  It's  fides  are  fupported  by  but- 
treffes,  like  King's  College-chapel,  and  Weft- 
minfter-abbey ;  but  in  a  ftile  ftill  richer  than 
either  of  thofe  ftruftures. 
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At  Roflin  alfo  ftand  the  ruins  of  a  caftle, 
built  on  a  proje£ling  rock,  which  overlooks 
a  deep  valley.  The  whole,  we  were  told, 
affords  a  very  beautiful  fcene. 


Arthur*s  feat  prcfents  an  unpleafing  view 
from  every  ftation.  Some  formal  part  flares 
you  in  the  face  in  every  comer  of  Edin- 
burgh. You  rarely  meet  even  with  a  pic- 
turefque  fragment.  It's  great  regularity  has 
in  part  been  owing  to  the  flreets  of  London; 
which  were  paved  from  it's  bowels.  A  girdle 
of  quarry  running  round  it,  adds  to  it's  for- 
mality. 

This  rocky  hill  was  once  probably  a  pic-r 
turefque  fcene;  for  it  was  once,  we  were 
informed,  covered  with  wood.  But  this  was 
then  thought  fo  great  a  nuifance,  that  we 
were  told,  there  is  flill  exifting  an  ancient 
record,  from  which  it  appears,  that  every 
roan,  who  would  take  building-timber  from 
Arthur's  feat,  fhould  be  indulged  with  the 
privilege  of  projedting  his  houfe  over  the  flreet. 
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SECT.     IX, 

Tj^ROM    Edinburgh  we  took    the    Sterling 
road,    along    the  Forth ;   which  afforded 
us  a  great  variety  of  pleafing  views. 

In  one  of  the  moft  pleafing,  the  caftle  of 
Garvy  is  introduced,  (landing  near  the  water- 
edge,  at  the  point  of  a  promontory,  which 
feems  to  be  formed  by  the  high  lands,  on 
the  northern  fide  of  the  Forth.  This  how- 
ever is  only  it's  apparent  fituation.  In  fa6t 
it  ftands  upon  an  ifland ;  the  infularity  of  which 
is  intirely  hid.  In  this  place  the  Forth 
becomes  a  narrow  ftrait  of  about  two  miles 
over;  and  Garvyrcaftle,  which  occupies  the 
mid-channel,  was  intended  for  it's  defence. 
It  commands  a  view  of  the  whole  Forth— ^ on 
the  weft  as  far  as  Sterling  -^  and  on  the  eaft 
as  far  as  the  ifle  of  May.  On  the  fouthern 
(hore  of  this  ftrait  ftands  Queen's-ferry,  from 
whence  the  Forth  widens  again  into  a  con- 
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iiderable  bay  on  the  weft.     The  whole  fcenery 
is  indeed  very  pleafing;    and  to  thofe,  who 
^had  time  to  examine  it  as  it  deferves,  would 
afford  very  beautiful  views. 


Hopton-houfe  is  the  next  great  objeft  we 
meet.  The  firft  view  of  it  from  the  road, 
at  a  diftance,  over  a  bay  of  the  Forth,  isr 
pi6hirefque.  It  appears  behind  a  doping  hill, 
which  hides  one  of  it's  wings.  The  hori- 
zontal lines  of  the  houfe,  and  the  diverging 
lines  of  the  hill  accord  agreeably.  A  regu- 
lar building  always  appears  beft,  when  thus 
conne£jted  with  fome  irregular  objeft.  A  new 
Iburce  of  beauty  arifes  from  the  contraft': 
and  indeed  without  it,  a  regular  building 
has  feldom  a  good  effeft.  When  the  artifl: 
therefore  is  under  the  neceflity  of  painting  a 
modern  houfe,  he  is  under  the  neceflity  alfo 
of  breaking  it's  regularity,  at  leaft  with  a 
few  branches  of  trees,  if  he  have  nothing 
elfe  at  hand.  Square  lines,  and  angles  un- 
contrafted,  can  never  be  pifturefque. 

As  we  approach  Hopton-houfe,  it's  fitu- 
ation  appears  very  grand.  It  is  feated  on  a 
magnificent    lawn,    which  forms    a  kind  of 
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terrace  alcmg  the  Forth.  This  lawn  extends 
more  than  a  mile  in  the  front  of  the  houfe; 
and  at  the  extremity  of  it  the  Forth  (which 
is  ftill  a  noble  eihiary,)  making  a  bold  fweep, 
winds  round  it,  and  prefents.  the  appearance 
of  a  wide,  extenfive  lake,  interfperfed  with 
iflands, .  and  enlivened  with  a  variety  of  ihip- 
ping. 

Behind  the  houfe  the  ground  is  more  various, 
breaking  into  hills,  vallies,  and  promontories, 
which  (koot  into  the  Forth.  All  the  grounds, 
to  a  coniiderable  extent,  appear  planted  and 
adorned,  and  the  houfe  is  very  judicioufly 
Hanked  with  wood  againft  the  north  winds, 
which  attack  it  from  the  Forth. 

On  this  fide,  as  well  as  in  front,  the  Forth 
appears  in  vaiious  ihapes,  affuming  fometimes 
the  form  of  a  lake,  and  fometimes  of  a  river, 
according  to  the  point  from  which  it  is  feen. 
The  foimer  fhape  it  aflumes,  when  it  is 
feen  in  lengthened  •  perfpeflive ;  the  latter 
when  it  is  viewed  direftly  aaofs.  Under 
both  ideas,  it  is  equally  grand. 

Around  this  vaft  and  magnificent  icenery, 
arife  mountains  in  various  forms,  and  at 
various  diftances.  In  ftiort,  the  whole  fcene, 
and  all  it's  appendages,  on  every  fide,  as  lar 
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As  the  eye  can  traverfe,  is  great,  and  noUe; 
and  the  houfe  is  fo  fixed,  as  to  receive  the 
full  advantage  of  it's  fituation.  ^ 

With  regard  to  improvements  indeed  little 
can  be  faid.*  The  old  ideas  of  formality 
ftill  exift;  and  have  taken  full  pofTeflion  of 
the  environs  of  the  houfe.  But  they  might 
eafily  be  difplaced.  There  is  fo  much  depth 
in  the  woods,  fo  much  variety  in  the 
ground,  and  fb  much  fpace  on  eveiy  fide, 
that  the  whole  fcene  is  capable  of  any  im* 
provement. 

The  houfe  is  a  very  magnificent  piece  of 
architedture.  It  was  begun  by  Sir  William 
Bruce,  the  mofl  celebrated  architeft  ^  the 
Scotch  ever  had ;  and  finifhed  by  Mr^  Adam. 
The  latter,  I  believe,  added  the  wings,  which 
are  a  great  ornament  to  it.  That  wing,  which 
appears  in  the  view,  next  to  the  Forth,  is  a 
range  of  flables.  The  other,  which  is  hid,  is 
intended  for  a  library;  but  it  is  not  yet 
finifhed.     When  it  is  compleat  it  will  be  a 


•  That  isy  little  could  be  faid  in  the  year  1776,  when  we 
faw  it.     It  may,  by  this  time,  have  undergone  many  changes. 

f  Colin  Campbell,  tho  a  Scotchman,  was  an  Enghft 
archite€L 
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noble  foom;  Some  of  the  other  rooms  alfo 
are  grand;  but^  in  general^  the  apartments 
are  finaller,  than  we  fhould  expe£t  to  find 
in  fo  magnificent  a  ftru^ture:  nor  does  the 
contrivance  of  the  houfe  feem  equal  to  the 
beauty  of  the  architecture. 

The  pifturcs,  of  which  there  is  a  nume- 
rous colle6lion^  have  been  chofen  with  good 
tafte:  but  moft  of  them  were  underfized. 
Little  pictures  give  a  littlei\efs  even  to  a  grand 
room.  A  fiiitablenefs  even  in  thefe  things 
fhould  be  obferved. 


From  Hopton-houfe  we  {till  continued  our 
ride  along  the  Forth ;  and  were  entertained, 
for  fbme  miles,  with  views  of  the  woods,  and 
grounds  belonging  to  the  noble  manfion  we 
had  left. 

Many  natural  beauties  alfo  we  faw  — hills 
and  promontories,  and  winding  bays,  which 
had  a  fine  effeCt  in  nature ;  and  tho  deficient 
in  point  of  objedts  to  characterize  each  icene, 
they  were  ftill  acconunodated  to  the  pencil. 
A  country  may  pleaie  the  eye  in  all  it*s  naked, 
and  unadorned  rudenefs ;  but  when  a  portion 
of  it  is  feleCted  for  a  view,  it's  featuji'es  muft 
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be' unCoflimonly  ftriking,  if  it  can  fuppbrt 
itfelf  without  the  ornament  of  fbme  artificial 
ohjefV,  which  both  characterizes  a  fcene  5  and 
adds  dignity  to  it.  The  natural  beauties  of 
this  country  in  a  great  degree  rendered  thefe 
appendages  unneceffary.  We  had  many  noble 
views  formed  by  the  Forth,  and  it's  lofty 
fliores,  which  would  have  made  good  pifhires, 
tho  unfu^portcd  by  artificial  objects.  And 
yet  in  fome  parts  we  found  objefts  alfo. 

One*  view  of  this  kind  we  had,  which  was 
very  pifturefque.  It  was  a  view  of  Blacknefs- 
caftle,  which  fhooting  a  confiderable  way  into 
the  lake,  forms  a  bay  between  it,  and  the 
eye-  This  bay  is  one  of  the  nobleft  inland 
harbours  in  Scotland :  and  the  caftle  was  itV 
defence.  It  preferved  alfo  the  communication 
by  water  between  Sterling,  and  Edinburgh. 
In  after  times  it  became  a  ftate  prifon;  and, 
if  fame  fpeaks  truth,  could  unfold,  during  the 
religious  diffentions  of  the  country,  many  a 
tale  x>{  cruelty. 

Objefls  often  owe  their  happieft  efFefts  to 
accidental  circumftances ;  and  among  others, 
as  we  have  often  obferved,  to  evening  fun?* 
Let  the  pifturefque  traveller  watch  for  thefe 
cflFefts,  and  attend  clofely  to  them,   when  he 
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finds  them  accompanied  with  a  noble  land* 
fcape.  We  had  this  accompaniment  at  Black- 
nefs-cafUe*  The  fun  was  now  fet,  and  the 
(hades  of  evening  were  more  and  more  efFacing^ 
that  ruddy  glow,  which  had  not  yet  left  the 
horizon.  Right  againft  this  fading  fplendcn: 
rofe  the  towers  of  the  cafUe.  The  outline 
appeared  very  di{tin£t ;  but  all  the  detail,  and 
Airface  were  loft  in  obfcurity :  while  the  land^ 
ibape  around  was  overfpread  with  that  grey, 
and  dubbus  tint,  which  brought  the  whole 
into  the  exafteft  harmony. 


I  From  hence  we  direfted  our  courfe  to  Fal- 
kifk.  At  Linlithgow,  which  lies  in  the  road, 
the  kings  x>f  Scotland  had  formerly  one  of  their 
nobleft  palaces  j  in  the  number  and  grandeur  of 
which  they  feem  to  have  equalled  any  princes 
in  Europe.  This  palace  Hands  on  a  rifing 
ground  running  into  a  lake ;  a  fituation  which 
can  rarely  fail  of  pleafmgj  but  we  were  pre- 
vented by  the  weather  from  taking  fuch  a  view 
of  it  as  we  wifhed.  In  this  palace  was  born 
the  celebrated  Mary  queen  of  Scots. 

In  Linlithgow  the  houfe  is  ftill  fhewn  from 
whence  the  earl  of  Murray,  regent  of  Scot- 
land, 
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Iknd,  was  (hot  as  he  pafled  along  the  ftrieet'^ 
It  was  one  of  the  moft  deliberate  afTaflinations 
upon  record.  Scotland,  during  the  impri- 
fonment  of  Mary,  was  divided  by  vio- 
lent fa6tions.  The  earl  of  Murray  and  his 
adherents  fided  againft  the  queen:  the  houfe 
of  Hamilton  fupported  her.  A  gentleman, 
of  this  name,  and  family,  inflamed  both  by 
party,  and  a  very  flagrant  private  injury,  re- 
folved  to  deftroy  the  regent.  He  had  long 
attended  his  motions,  to  find  a  favourable  op- 
portunity J  and  at  length  determined  to  fhoot 
him,  as  he  pafled  through  Linlithgow  in  his 
way  from  Sterling  to  Edinburgh.  The  regent 
was  riding  leifurely  through  the  high  ftreet, 
talking  with  a  gentleman  on  his  left  hand, 
when  a  muflcet  was  fired  fuddenly  from  a 
window  on  the  right ;  and  the  regent  receiving 
the  ball,  fell  dead  over  his  horfc's  neck.  The 
houfe  firom  whence  the  blow  came,  was  im- 
mediately aflaulted ;  but  the  front  door  being 
barricaded,  could  not  immediately  be  forced. 
Hamilton,  in  the  mean  time,  mounted  a  fwift 
horfe,  which  flood  ready  at  a  poftern,  and 
efcaped. 
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From  Falkirk,  wc  ftill  continued  our  rdut 
to  Sterling.     In  our  way  we  crofTed  the  great 
canal ;  which  forms  the  northern  part  of  Scot- 
land into  an  ifland,  by  joining  the  frith  of 
Clyde  with  that  of  Forth.     Bufy  than  is  ever 
at  work  grubbing  the  foil  on  which  he  exifts ; 
fometimes  calling  up    heaps,   and  fometimes 
throwing  them  down.     A  few  centuries  ago 
the  bands  of  Agricola  were  as  eager  in  railing 
this  very  fpot  into  a  rampart,  as  our  contem- 
poraries are  now  in  delving  it  into  a  canal. 
Both    works    were   great    efforts    of   human 
power :  but  the  Britifh  feems  to  be  the  greater. 
It  was  a  mighty  work^  no  doubt,  to  raife  an 
earthen  mound  fufRcient  to  cdnfine  a  nation : 
but  it  is  ftill  perhaps  a  greater  work,   to  in- 
troduce  a  new  element,  and  bnng  the  (loops 
of  the  ocean  to  land  their  cargoes  among  the 

inland  mountains  of  the  country. As  a 

ufeful  and  humane  work  however  the  modern 
one  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  more  refpeclable; 
inaiinuch  as  it  is  more  conducive  to  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  mankind  to  open  a  communication 
between  one  country,  and  another;  than  to 
block  a  nation  up  in  it's .  barbarity,  and  fhut 

it 
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it  out  from  every  opportunity  of  knowledge, 

and  improvement. ^In  a  pi£hirefque  ligbt, 

I  know  not  whether  to  call  the  Roman,  or 
the  Britifh  work,  more  di^ufting.  Both 
equally  deform  the  natural  fact  of  the  coun- 
try. 

In  this  neighbourhood  are  fHU  to  be  traced 
the  works  of  Agricola.  Some  parts  of  the 
mound,  which  he  threw  up,  and  fortified 
between  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  are  ftill 
vifible  3  and  known  by  the  name  of  Graham's 
dyke.  The  antiquarian  alfo  traces  many  forts 
in  different  parts,  where  this  ;nound  ran,  ca- 
pable of  containing  an  army.  It  is  not  how- 
ever generally  fuppofed,  that  thefe  were  all 
the  works  of  Agricola ;  but  that  other  gene- 
rals, who  fucceeded  him,  made  additions  to 
what  he  had  done. 

Among  thefe  remains  on  the  banks  of  the 
Carron,  one  of  the  mofl  remarkable  was  an 
edifice  >  the  ufe,  and  origin  of  which  exceed- 
ingly puzzled  antiquarians.  It  was  a  rotunda, 
open  at  the  top,  like  the  Pantheon  at  Rome, 
tho  of  very  inferior  workmanfhip,  and  dimen-* 
iions.  From  the  ground  to  the  fummit  of 
the  dome  it  meafured  twenty-two  feet  —  the 
diameter  in  the  infide  was  nineteen  and  an 

half. 
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half.  Boethius  is  the  chief  hiftorian;  whcx 
gives  us  any  account  of  it's  more  perfect  ftate. 
He  tdls  us,  that  it's  area  within  was  fur- 
rounded  by  ftone  ieats— -that  on  the  fouth 
was  an  altar;  and  that  the  floor  had  been 
teflelated.  The  common  people  called  it  Ar- 
thur's oven :  but  many  antiquarians  have  fup- 
pofed  it  to  have  been  a  temple,  built  for 
the  god  Terminus  by  Agricola,  on  his  fixing 
here  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  empire* 
This  valuable  piece  of  antiquity  was  deftroyed 
by  the  proprietor.  Sir  Michael  Bruce^  in  the. 
year  1742,  for  the  fake  of  the  ftone,  with 
which  it  was  conftrufted.  The  deed  raifed 
fuch  indignation  in  Dr.  Stukely,  that  I  have 
heard,  he  drew  Sir  Michael  carrying  off  his 
lap  full  of  ftones  \  and  the  devil  goading  hun 
along.  This  drawing,  miferable  as  we  may 
fuppofe  it  from  fuch  an  artift,  was  en- 
graved, I  believe,  and  publifhed  by  the  anti- 
quarian fociety  in  their  repertory. 


In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  new  canal  are 
the  great  forges  of  thfc  Carron^wocks  j  which 
exhibit  a  fet  of  the  moft  infernal  ideas.  In 
one  place,  where  coal  is  convei^ed  into  coke 
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by  difcharging  it  of  fulphur,  and  the  fire  fpread 
of  courfe  over  a  large  furface ;  the  volumes  of 
finoke,  the  fpiry  flames,  and  the  fufFocating 
heat  of  the  glimmering  air,  are  wonderfully 
afFefting.  How  vaft  the  fire  is,  we  may 
conceive,  when  we  are  told,  it  confumes  often 
a  himdred  tons  of  coal  in  a  day.  At  night 
it's  glare  is  inconceivably  grand. 

In  another  part  of  thefe  works,  we  admired 
the  mafly  bellows,  which  roufe  the  furnaces. 
They  are  put  in  motion  by  watery  and  re- 
ceiving the  air  in  large  cylinders,  force  it  out 
again  through  fmall  orifices,  roaring  with 
aftoniihing  noifc.  The  fire  of  the  furnace 
thus  roufed,  becomes  a  glowing  fpoty  which 
the  eye  can  no  more  look  at,  than  at  the  fun. 
Under  fuch  intenfe  heat,  the  rugged  ftone 
inftantly  diffolves  in  ft  reams  of  liquid  irpn. 

Among  the  horrid  ideas  of  this  place,  it 
is  not  the  leaft,  that  you  fee  every  where, 
black,  footy  figures  wheeling  about,  in  iron 
wheel-barrows,  molten  metal,  glowing  hot. 

Within  lefs  than  a  mile  from  the  Carron- 
works  was  fought  the  battle  of  Falkirk.  The 
workmen  pointing  out  the  place  on  a  moorj 
bad  us  obferve,  upon  the  higheft  part  of  it, 
two  finall  houfes  together,  and  one  at  ^  di£- 
3  tancc: 
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tance:  between  thefe,  they  faid,  the  principal 
attack  was  made :  tho  I  believe,  now  Falkirk- 
moor  is  inclofed,  and  cultivated;  and  the 
fcene  of  a6lion  perhaps  fcarcely  to  be  traced.* 


,  As  we  approach  Sterling,  the  Forth,  con- 
tra6ling  ifs  dimenfions,  lofes  the  form  of  an 
eftuary;  and  takes  that  of  a  river:  but  we 
left  it's  banks;  and  afterwards  had  only 
diflant  views  of  it ;  and  thefe  by  degrees  be- 
came lefs  frequent.  The  country,  through 
which  we  travelled,  was  in  general  flat,  and 
barren  of  objefts,  except  that  here  and  there 
we  had  a  mountain-fcene  in  the  ofFfkip.  In 
one  part  we  faw  die  remains  of  an  old  fortrefs, 
called  Brifcaftle;  which  rather  diverfified  an 
uninterefting  fcene. 


♦  In  1788. 
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SECT.    X. 


nPHE  caftlc  of  Sterling,  tho  an  objeft  of 
.  great  importance,  makes  no  appearance, 
till  we  approach  within  three  miles  of  it. 
It  has  the  air  of  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh; 
only  infiead  of  the  formality  of  Arthur's  feat, 
the  back-ground  here  is  a  fimple  mountain. 
There  is  nothing  very  beautiful  in  the  fcenery 
around  it  -,  but  an  obje6i:  of  fuch  confequence 
wiU  give  dignity  to  any  fcene. 

As  we  approach  nearer,  and  the  caftle 
comes  forward  from  the  back  ground,  it  ap- 
pears with  ftill  more  dignity. 

Viewed  upon  the  fpot,  the  out^  of  it  is 
very  inferior  to  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh.  The 
rock,  on  which  it  ftands,  has  neither  the 
height,  the  circumference,  nor  the  broken 
furface  of  that  fuperb  fortrefs.  But  if  it  be 
inferior  on  the  outfide,  it  is  much  grander 
within.     Edinburgh  caftle  is  pnly  a  collection 
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of  buracks,  magazines,  and  officers  houfes; 
whereas  in  Sterling-caftle  you  find  very  noble 
remains  of  royal  magnificence.  It  was  often 
the  refidence  of  the  kings  of  Scotland.  Almoft 
the  whole  minority  of  James  the  fixth,  under 
his  tutor  Buchanan,  was  fpent  here ;  and  in 
troublefbme  times  it  was  always  a  place  of 
refuge  to  the  diflrelTes  of  majefty.  Accord- 
ingly it  contains  all  the  accompaniments  of 
a  regal  refidence  $  a'  palace,  a  chapel,  and  a 
parliament  houfe*  The  palace,  in  the  infide; 
is  totally  without  form,  being  now  converted 
into  barracks ;  but  on  the  outfide,  it  is  very 
richly  and  curioufly  adorned  with  grotefque 
figures.  The  chapel  is  an  elegant  and  fimple 
pile;  and  the  parliament  houfe  is  a  very 
magnificent  room:  it  is  one  hundred  and 
twalty  feet  in  length,  and  lofty  in  proportion. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  caflle,  the  palaces  of 
the  earls  of  Argyle  and  Mar  ftand,  like  two 
royal  fupporters.  They  are  now  indeed  in 
ruins;  but  they  have  once  been  very  fump- 
tuous  buildings. 


The  views  from  the   caflle  are  in  genend 
over  a  barren,  and  uninterefting  country :  but 
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amends  is  made  by  the  fuperior  excellence  of 
one  of  them  over  the  Forth,  which  has  always 
been  efteemed  the  mod  celebrated  view  in 
Scotland.  It  is  not  indeed  pi6birefque;  but 
it  is  exceedingly  grand,  and  amufing.  You 
Overlook  a  flat  valley  of  vaft  extent,  ftretching 
ahnoft  as  far  as  Edinburgh,  through  which 
the  windings  of  the  Forth  arc  intricate, 
and  curious.  From  the  caflle  g^te  to  Alloa 
it  is  four  miles  by  land;  but  if  you  go  by 
water,  it  is  above  twenty.  Through  a  few 
of  the  firft  large  peninfular  fweeps  the  eye  can 
follow  the  courfe  of  the  river ;  but  afterwards 
all  becomes  confiiied,  and  broken  into  patches 
of  land  and  water.  At  Alloa,  the  river  is  a 
mile  broad  :  at  Sterling,  it  is  contained  within 
four  arches.  Through  the  whole  of  this  vaft 
channd  the  tide  winds  as  through  a  great  gut. 
But  it  is  a  fedgy,  impure  ftreamj  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  tide  continually  mixing  the 
foil  with  its  waters,  and  ftirring  up  the  mud. 
It  is  navigated  as  far  as  Sterling  by  (hips  of 
fevcnty  or  eighty  tons:  but. if  they  truft  to 
their  fails  alone  through  the  courfe  of  this 
iinuous  navigation,  they  muft  wait  for  the 
benefit  of  eveiy  wind  round  the  compafs, 
two  or  three  times  over. 
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The  valley  through  which  the  Forth  makes 
thefe  uncommon  windings,  tho  not  a  rich 
one,  is  l^  no  means  barren.  It  is  varied 
with  wood  in  fcveral  parts,  with  villages  alfo, 
and  other  buildings ;  among  which  the  abbey 
of  Cambuikenneth  is  confpicuous.  Of  this 
niin  nothing  now  remains,  but  a  fingle  tower. 
On  the  right,  this  valley,  which*,  is  wide  in 
proportion  to  it's  length,  is  bounded  only  by 
high  grounds ;  but  on  the  left,  it  is  more 
nobly  confined  by  the  mountains  of  Ochil,  and 
Clackmannan. 

'  There  are  few  countries  perhaps  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  of  fuch  narrow  dimenfions  as 
Scotland,  which  have  been  >  the  fcenes  of  a 
greater  variety  of  military  events.  Invafions 
from  Norway,  from  Denmark,  and  from 
Ireland — irruptions  from  the  Roman  barrier  — 
together  with  the  various  feuds,  and  animo^ 
fities  among  the  Scotch  themfelves,  which 
have  been  more  frequent  than  among  any 
other,  people,  have  deluged  the  country, 
through  different  periods,  in  blood.  But 
above  all,  the  conftant  quarrels  between  the 
Scotch,  and  Englifh,    which   were  generally 
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decided  in  Scotland,  have  made  it  a  fertile 
fcene  of  military- events*;  to  which  fevcral  have 
been  added  by  rebellions,  fince  the  union.  In 
£aft  you  can  hardly  afcend  any  elevated  ground, 
without  throwing  your  eye  over  the  fcene  of 
fome  memorable  action. 

As  the  caftle  of  Sterling  has  for  many  ages 
been  a  fortrefs,  we  are  not  furprifed  that  it's 
neigbourhood  abounds  with  fcenes  of  this 
kind.  Many  a  (iege  it  has  fuftained;  one 
through  the  fpace  of  a  whole  year  againft  the 
puifTant  arms  of  Edward  the  firft.  Not  fewer, 
I  believe,  than  a  dozen  fields  of  battle  may: 
be  counted  from  it's  walls.  Of  the  four  great 
battles,  which  were  fought  by  the  two  firft 
Edwards,  in  fupport  of  theii*  tyranny  in 
Scotland,  three  were  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
caftle. 

Within  two  years  after  the  battle  of  Dunbar, 
in  which  Edward  the  firft  broke  the  power 
of  Scotland,  the  fpirit  of  Wallace  roufed  the 
Scotch  again  to  arms,  Edward  was  then  in 
France :  but  a  large  force  under  earl  WaiTen 
endeavoured  to  quell  them.  A  battlp  was 
fought  under  the  walls  of  Sterling;  in  which 
W^ace  v^as  vidtorious. 
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This  fuccefs  drew  Edward  out  of  France. 
He  entered  Scotland  at  the  head  of  a  large 
army ;  and  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Falkirk, 
fought  in  the  year  1298,  broke  it's  power  a 
iecond  time. 

The  famous  battle  of  Bannocburn  was  the 
laft  of  thefe  four  great  battles ;  and  was  fought 
within  two  miles  of  Sterling.  This  was  the 
moft  glorious  a6lion  in  the  whole  annals  of 
Scotland;  as  it  entirely  freed  it  from  the 
Englifti  yoke.  —  Philip  of  Mowbray  held  this 
fortrefs  for  Edward  the  fecond,  which  was 
almofl  the  only  fortrefs  he  pofleffed.  Mowbray 
was  hard  preffed  by  the  Scotts,  and  had  pro- 
mifed  to  capitulate,  if  he  was  not  relieved  by 
fuch  a  day.  Edward,  in  the  mean  time, 
relolvcd  to  relieve  him  5  and  entered  Scotland 
with  an  army  much  greater  than  had  evef 
entered  it  before.  Many  hiftorians  rate  it  at 
one  hundred  tlioufand  men,  which  number 
however  is  wholly  incredible.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  25th  June  13 14,  the  Englifli 
army  was  defcried  from  the  caftle,  marching 
in  gallant  array  to  relieve  them.  The  Scotch 
army,  well  pofted,  lay  between.  The  walls 
were  crouded  with  anxious  fpeffators.  Very 
foon  the  Englifh  cavalry,  led  on  by  the  earl 
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of  Glouccfter,  was  fccn  to  pufti  forward,  and 
begin  the  attack.  But  they  were  prefently 
i-epulfed.  Immediately  after,  the  whole  field 
was  ieen  in  conftiiion ;  but  from  what  caufe, 
could  not  at  that  diftance  be  conjeAured. 
This  confufion  foon  ended  in  a  total  rout. 
The  Englifh  army  fled;  and  the  Scotts  with 
all  their  force  purfued.  The  cafe  was,  the 
horfe  had  been  decoyed  into  pitfalls,  where 
many  of  them  being  overthrown,  the  reft .  fell 
back  with  confufion  on  the  main  body.  The 
diforder  was  ftill  farther  increafed  t>y  the  ap^ 
pearance  of  a  new  army  marching  round  their 
flanks,  tho  in  fa6l  it  was  artfully  compofed 
only  of  futtlers,  furnifhed  with  military  en- 
figns.  The  loweft  accounts  make  the  Englifh 
to  have  lofl,  on  that  day,  ten  thoufand  men. 
The  earl  of  Gloucefler  was  killed}  and  the 
king  himfelf  with  difficulty  efcaped. 

As  we  flood  upon  the  feven-gun  batteiy, 
an  old  gunner  fhewed  us  the  fituation  of  the 
rebels,  and  their  intrenchments,  when  they  at- 
tacked the  caftte  in  the  year  1745.  Blakeney, 
the  governor,  brought  two  or  three  of  his  bat- 
teries to  bear  upon  a  piece  of  rifing  ground 
between  him  and  their  works,  which  he  took 
jt  for  granted  they  would  endeavour  to  occupy, 
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The  Ipot  is  fo  near,  that  you  may  throw  a 
ftone  upon  it  from  the  walls.  Then  feigning 
intimidation,  he  ordered  his  men  to  lie  clofe, 
till  the  rebels,  among  whom  he  faw  every 
fymptom  of  rafhnefs,  and  inexperience,  fhould 
advance  their  works  to  the  deftined  ground. 
As  fbon  as  they  were  well  collected  upon  it, 
fuch  a  terrible  difcharge  of  cannon,  and  fmall 
arms,  burft  at  once  upon  them,  from  various 
parts,  that  feven  hundred  men  were  left  dead 
upon  the  fpot,  the  reft  fled  with  trepidation ; 
and  the  fiege  was  inftantly  raifed. 
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SECT.     XI 


A  S  we  left  Sterling,  we  had  a  fine  retro- 
"^^  fpcft  of  it,  in  which  the  caftle  takes  a 
more  exalted  ftation,  than  any  in  which  we  had 
yet  feen  it. 


At  Sterling  we  croffed  the  Forth,  and  tra- 
velling twenty  four  miles  under  the  Ochil 
mountains,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river, 
(a  traft  of  country  affording  little  amufement) 
we  came  to  the  town  of  Kinrofs  with  an 
intention  to  vifit  the  fcenes  of  Loch-lcven. 

This  lake,  on  the  fide  next  Kinrofs,  is 
bounded  by  a  plain;  on  the  other  fide,  by 
mountains.  It  is  about  eleven  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  is  of.  a  circular  form:  but 
as  the  eye  views  it  on  a  level,  it  lofes  it's  cir- 
cular appearance,  and  ftretches  into  length, 
forming  many  beautiful  bays. 

Near 
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Near  the  middle  of  the  lake,  are  two  iflands. 
One  of  them  is  noted  for  pafturage :  the  other 
(which  contains  little  more  than  an  acre  of 
ground)  is  adorned  with  a  caftle,  which,  as  a 
Ipot  of  peculiar  beauty,  or  perhaps  rather  of 
fecurity,  was  once  a  royal  manfion. 

All  the  level  fide  of  the  lake,  between  the 
water  and  Kinrofs,  is  occupied  by  open  groves. 
At  the  weA  end  of  the  lake  (lands  a  handfome 
houfe,  delightfully  fituated,  belonging  to  the 
family  of  Bruce.     It  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
Charles   the   fecond    by  Sir  William   Bruce, 
for    his   own    refidencej    and   is    erteemed    4 
beautiful  piece  of  architefture.     In  this  neigh- 
bourhood  there  is  another  monument  of  his 
genius ;    the   houfe   of  the  earl    of    Rothes, 
near  Lefley;  but  we  had  not  time  to  fee  it. 
The  gardens  at  Kinrofs  run  down  to  the  mar- 
gin of  the  lake ;  which  in  all  if  s  fplendor  is 
fpread    before    them.      Sir    William    Bruce, 
when  he  built   the  houfe,    made   wide   plan^ 
tations  around  it;    which  are  now  come  to 
maturity.     Indeed  all  it*s  appendages  wci'e  fo 
pleafing,  that  I  do  not  remember  being  often 
ftruck  with  a  more  beautiful  fcene ;  which  a 
fweet  evening,  no  doubt,  contributed  greatly 
to  improve.     If  we  had  feen  it  under  a  gloomy 
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iky,  it  might  pethaps  have  loft  fome  of   it*s 
beauties. 

I  ihall  never  forget  the  fweet  compoilire  of 
an  evening  walk  along  the  margin  of  the 
lake;  (hrouded  on  the  right  by  an  irregular 
fcreen  of  Mr.  Bruce's  pines  j  and  open  to  the 
water  on  the  left.  A  foothing  ftillnefs  ran 
through  the  fcenc.  It  was  one  of  thofe  mild, 
foft  evenings,  when  not  a  breath  difturbs  the 
ail'.  About  fun-fct,  a  light  grey  mift,  arifing 
from  the  lake,  began  to  fpread  over  the  land- 
Icape.  Creeping  firft  along  the  furface  of 
the  water,  it  rofe  by  degrees  up  the  hills  j 
blending  both  together  in  that  pleafing  ambi- 
guity, through  which  we  could  but  juft  diftin- 
guifh  the  limits  of  each.  I  do  not  call  this 
Ae  moft  beautiful  mode  of  vifion :  but  it 
certainly  exhibits  in  great  perfeftion  a  gra- 
duating tint;  which  is  among  the  moft 
pleafing  fources  of  beauty.  The  mift  becom- 
ing thinner,  as  it  afcended  the  mountain ;  the 
grouxid  of  courfe  appeared  gradually  ftronger, 
as  it  emerged  from  it- 

Our  view  was  ftill  improved  by  pifturefquc 
figures  upon  the  foreground.  Some  fifhermen 
were  dragging  a  net  to  the  ftiore,  which  had 
been  carried  into  the  lake  by  a  boat.     We 
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waited,  till  the  contents  of  the  net  were  dis- 
charged j  among  which  were  fome  extraor- 
dinary trout.  We  met  them  again  at  fupper ; 
and  found  afterwards  that  this  fpecies  of  fi{b> 
which  is  more  red  than  falmon,  is  peculiar 
to  this  lake :  and  tho  a  critic  in  eating  would 
travel  many  miles  to  tafte  this  delicate  food  in 
perfeflion,  we  were  informed  it  fold  at  the 
price  of  three  farthings  a  pound. 

The  caftle,  which  appeared  floating  on  the 
lake,  was  a  happy  circumftance  in  the  fcene ; 
pointing  the  view  from  every  part.  It  was 
important  in  itfelf ;  and  ftill  more  fo  by  an 
aflbciation  of  ideas,  through  it's  conneftion 
with  that  unfortunate  priiicefs,  Mary,  queen 
of  Scotts ;  whofe  beauty,  and  guilt  have  united 
pity,  and  deteftation  through  every  part  of 
her  hiftory  *.  In  this  caflle  (he  was  confined 
by  the  ponfederate  lords,  after  the  murder  of 
the  king,  and  her  marriage  with  BothwelU 

Her  efcape  from  it  was  effefted  thus.  The 
caftle  belonged  to  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Douglas  5  to  whofe  care  the  confederate  lords 


*  A  late  hiftorian,  Mr.  Whitaere,  hath  giTen  the  public 
fome  new  lights  on  the  hiilory  of  Mary ;  and  thrown  the  guih 
on  Elizabeth. 

had 
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had  intruded  her.  George  Douglas,  his  younger 
brother,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  lived  in  the  fa- 
mily, whom  Mary  iingled  out  as  the  inftru- 
ment  of  her  deliverance.     When  fhe  had  fe- 
cured  his  heart,    (he   employed  his  abilities. 
A  plan  was  laid  between  them,  and  executed 
on  funday  night,  the  2d  of  May  1568.    Young 
Douglas  contrived,  as  his  brother  fat  down  to 
(upper,  to  fecurc  the  keys  of  the  caftle.     The 
queen  flood  ready  at  the  gate ;  which  her  faith-> 
ftil  conduftor  locked  behind  her,  and  threw 
the  keys  into   the   lake.      A  boat  had  been 
prepared,  and  the  oars  of  all  the  other  boats 
were  thrown  adrift.     Every  poffibility  of  im- 
mediate purfuit  being  cut  of,  the  queen  reach- 
ed the  ihore  in  fecurity;   where  lord  Seaton 
and  fir  James  Hamilton  flood  ready,  with  fwift 
horfes  to  receive  her. 

Every  pidlurefque  fubjeft  may  be  treated  on 
canvas  in  two  ways.  The  fa6l  may  be  repre- 
iented  under  its  plain  circumflances  —  or  it  may 
be  reprefented  under  an  allegoiy.  Thefe  two 
modes  of  reprefentation  anfwer  to  hiftory,  and 
poetry;  both  of  which  may  often  adom  the 
fame  fubjeft. 

In  the   hijiorical  reprefentation  of  a  fa£l, 
the  artifl  has  only  to  obferve  the  common  rules 

of 
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of  his  art.  He  muft  attend  to  defign,  com-» 
poikion,  light  and  fhade,  exprefiibn,  and  fb 
forth.  But  in  the  allegorical  reprefentation, 
befides  thefe,  fomething  more  is  required. 
The  allegory  muft  be  juft,  and  confiftent; 
and  demands  another  kind  of  knowledge,  be- 
fides that  of  the  principles  of  his  art.  It  may 
be  formed  either  on  a  heathen,  or  a  chriftian 
plan :  but,  on  either,  it  muft  be  both  uniform 
in  itfclf  r  and  agreeable  to  the  mode  of  ma* 
chinery,  which  it  adopts.  It  is  the  negleft 
of  this  uniformity,  and  propriety,  which  renders 
the  allegorical  mode  of  treating  a  fubjeft,  {o 
.often  difgufting. 

Nobody  hath  contributed  more  to  bring 
contempt  on  allegory,  than  Rubens.  Nobody 
painted  more  in  that  mode ;  and  when  he  had 
to  do  with  fubjefts,  intircly  fabulous,  he  ge- 
nerally did  well :  but  in  his  attempts  to  alle- 
gorize hiftory,  he  often  failed.  In  reprefcnting 
a  marriage,  for  inftance,  he  would  not  fcrupl? 
to  introduce  a  chriftian  bifhop  performing  the 
ceremony;  while  Minerva,  or  the  Graces 
perhaps  waited  as  bride-maids.  Nothing  can 
be  more  abfurd,  than  fuch  a  medley. 

If  the  fubje£b  be  treated  hijioricallyy  let  the 
king,  or  the  prince  give  his  daughter  away ; 

and 
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and  let  the  gentlemen,  and  ladlies  of  the  court 
attend  in  their  proper,  drefles.  If  it  be  treated 
in  beatben  allegory^  eredl  the  temple  of  Hymen 
—  let  the  God  himfelf  appear  —  rear  the  altar  — 
call  in  Juno  pronuba  — -  and  let  as  many  of  the 
gods,  and  goddeffes  attend  in  their  different 
capacities,  as  may  be  thought  convenient.  But 
if  the  allegory  be  cbrifiian^  difmifs  the  heathen 
deities  —  introduce  chriftian  virtues  in  their 
room  —  and  deck  the  temple,  and  altar  with 
proper  appendages.  Allegory  thus  treated  is 
very  pleafing:  and  tho,  where  the  fubjeft  is 
grand,  and  noble,  I  fhould  in  general  prefer 
a  hiftory  piece  well-painted,  to  the  fame  fubje6l: 
treated  equally  well  in  allegory;  yet  fuch 
fubjedls,  as  a  marriage  for  inftance,  which  af* 
ford  few  circumftances  of  importance,  and 
little  room  for  expreffion,  are  beft  treated  in 
the  allegorical  ftyle.  The  imagination  of  the 
painter  muft  inrich  the  poverty  of  the  ful> 
jeft. 

The  little  ftoiy  of  Mary's  efcape  from 
Loch-leven,  may  be  confidered  as  one  of  thefe. 
It  is  replete  with  circumftances,  which  admit 
of  allegory ;  but  are  little  adapted  to  hiftory. 
Love  is  the  fubjeft  of  it;  and  love-ftories, 
which  of  all  others  are  below  the  dignity  of 
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hillorical  reprefentation,  are  beft  configtied  to 
allegory.  The  narrative,  in  this  light,  might 
run  thus ;  from  which  the  painter  might  chooie 
his  point  of  time,  and  adorn  his  fubjefl  with 
fuch  emblematical  appendages,  as  he  liked  beft. 
But  neither  the  walls  of  Loch-leven  caftle, 
nor  the  lake  which  furrounded  it,  were  bai- 
riers  againil  love.  Mary  had  thofe  bewitching 
charms,  which  always  raifed  her  friends.  She 
wore  a  ceftus ;  and  might  be  faid  to  number 
among  her  conftant  attendants,  the  God  of  Love 
himfelf.  His  ready  wit  reftored  her  liberty. 
Time,  and  place  were  obedient  to  his  will. 
His  contrivance  laid  the  plan.  His  addrefs 
iecured  the  keys:  and  his  activity  provided 
the  bark,  to  which  he  led  her ;  with  his  own 
hand  carrying  the  torch,  to  guide  her  footfteps 

through  the  darknefs  of  the  night. Con- 

fufion  ran  through  the  caftle.  Hafly  lights 
were  feen  pafiing  and  repaffing  at  every  win- 
dow ;  and  traverfing  the  illand  in  all  direftions . 
The  laughing  God,  the  mean  while,  riding  at 
the  poop,  with  one  hand^  held  the  helm ;  and 
with  the  other  waved  his  torch  in  triumph 
round  his  head.  The  boat  foon  made  the 
ftiore,  and  landed  the  lovely  queen  in  a  port  of 
fecurity ;  where  Loyalty,  and  Friendfhip  wait- 
ed to  receive  her. 

SECT. 
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SECT.    XII. 


TTROM  Loch-leven  wc  continued  our  rout 
northward,  through  a  country  of  little 
curiofity.  About  eight  miles  before  we  reach 
Perth,  we  have  a  noble  view  from  the  higher 
grounds  of  an  extenfive  vale — the  fertile  coun- 
try of  Strathem;  through  which  the  river 
£me  appears  winding  with  many  a  meander, 
till  it. enter  the  Tav.  Thistvale  extends  at 
leaft  thirty  miles;  and  the  eye  commands  it 
almoft  from  end  to  end.  Of  the  beautiful 
iituations  it  affords  great  advantage  hath  been 
taken  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood. 
You  fee  it  in  many  parts  marked  with  diftant 
plantations;  aiid  can  often  diilinguiih  the 
buildii^s,  of  which  thefe  plantations  are  the 
appendages.  Far  to  the  weft  ftands  Drum- 
mond-caflle,  once  the  refidence  of  the  earls  of 
Perth — now  an  ill-fated,  forfaken  manfion, 
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In  an  oppofitc  direflion,  beyond  the  Erne, 
you  jdiftinguiih  a  rich  fcene  of  plantation  < 
There  the  earl  of  Kinnoul  has  extended  his 
woods  on  every  fide.  You  may  yet  diftinguifh 
Duplin-caftle  rifing  among  them;  but  foon 
the  woods  will  totally  obfcure  it.  In  it*S 
neighbourhood  was  fought  the  celebrated  bat- 
tle of  Duplin;  in  which  the  femily  of  Hay, 
like  the  Roman  Fabii,  were  almoft  cut  off 
io  a  maui  From  a  paffage  in  Claudian  one 
fhould  fuppofe,  the  Emc  to  have,  been,  oftim. 
before  dyed  with  blood. 

Scotorum  cumulos  flcvit  glacialig  leme. 

Beyond  the  vale  of  Erne,  which  is  a  much 
richer  landfca||tk  than  is  commonly  found  in 
Scotland,  the  eye  is  ftill  carried  into  a  diftance 
more  remote.  It  eafily  diftinguifhes  where  that 
river,  at  the  end  of  the  vale,  enters  the  Tay  • 
which  is  now  a  grand  eftuary,  and  is  one  of  the 
principal  features  of  the  view.  You  trace  it,  if 
the  day  be  clear,  as  far  as  Dundee ;  where  mak- 
ing a  fudden  turn,  it  retreats  behind  the  higher 
grounds^  This  whole  vaft  diftance,  both  of 
Strathem,  and  of  the  vale  of  Tay,  is  bounded 
by  mountains ;  as  the  Scotch  views  in  general 
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are,  which  add  both  ornament,  and  dignity  to 
them. 

We  did  not  however  fee  this  landfeape  with 
fall  advantage.  The  day  was  clears  and  a 
noon-tide  fun,  in  all  it's  dazzling  brightnefs, 
had  fpread  over  it  that  full  profiifion  of  light, 
which  is  fo  unfavourable  to  landfcape.  A  per- 
pendicular ray  fcarce  allowed  the  exiftence  of 
ihade:  whereas  to  give  the  landfcape  it's 
full  advantage,  the  fhadow,  not  the  light 
ihould  have  prevailed.  The  mountains  par-* 
ticularly  fhould  have  been  in  (hade.  In  almoft 
all  cafes  the  darkened  mountain  makes  the 
mofl  refpeflable  figure,  except  perhaps  when 
under  a  morning,  or  an  evening  fun,  you 
wiih  to  tip  it's  prominent  knolls  with  light. 
Under  the  ihade  of  the  mountains  a  gentle 
light  fpreading  into  the  vale,  would  have 
had  a  beautiful  eiFe£l  >  and  as  it  decayed, 
it  nught  have  marked  two  or  three  objects 
with  fplendor^  to  carry  on  the  idea  to  the 
end  of  the  fcene.  , 

We  did  not  enter  Strathera;  but  left  it 
on  the  right,  and  made  towards  the  moim- 
t£uns  of  Moncrief. 

From  thefe  heights  we  had  a  retrofpeft  of 
the  fame  fcenes;  only  more  extended.    The 

H  2  vale 
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vale  of  Erne,  which  lay  before  to  the  north, 
was  now  removed  to  the  fouth:  but  under 
this  different  afpcft  had  ftill  a  better  effeft; 
at  leaft  it  was  fo  much  better  enlightened, 
when  we  now  faw  it,  that  it  appeared  to 
much  greater  advantage.  In  another  direftion 
the  eye  extended  over  the  rich  plains  of 
Gowry,  and  the  Frith  of  Tay,  even  to  it's 
junftion  with  the  ocean. 


The  high  grounds,  where  we  now  flood, 
make  a  part  of  the  Grampian  hills,  which 
run  through  the  middle  of  Scotland,  from 
Aberdeenftiire  in  the  eaft,  into  Arigyleftiire  in 
the  weflr-  Some  interruption,  no  doubt,  they 
meet  with>  and  rarely,  I  believe,  in  any 
part,  fwell  into  mountains  of  remarkable  note  5 
but  in  the  loweft  parts  they  form  a  confiderable 
rife,  and  on  the  whole  may  be  efteemed  among 
the  grand  features  of  the  country.  In  a  pidtu- 
refque  light,  from  the  little  fpecimen  we  favr 
of  them,  they  afford  great  variety  of  ground, 
rifmg  into  well-lhaped  hills,  and  finking  into 
beautiful  vallies,  adorned  with  foaming  rivulets, 
which. caiTy  their  fuccours  on  both  fides  of 

the 
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the  Grampian,  to  the  different  rivers  of  emi- 
nence in  their  feveral  divifions. 

But  this  country  is  ftill  more  remarkable  as 
a  (bene  of  hiftory,  than  of  pi6hirefque  beauty. 
Here  we  trod,  what  may  almoft  be  -.called 
claffic  ground;  where  the  laft  effort  was 
made  in  defence  of  Britifh  liberty. 

As  yet  the  Glota,  and  Bodotria,  (the  friths 
of  Clyde,  and  Forth)  were  the  boundaries  of 
the  Roman  power  in  Britain :  and  the  neck 
of  land  between  thele  efhiaries,  being  for- 
tified^, confined  the  barbarous  inhabitants 
within  it  s  bounds.  This  curb  they  bore  with 
impatience;  and  determined  to  exert  them- 
felves  in  driving  the  Romans  flill  farther 
from  their  frontiers.  In  one  of  their  incurfions 
falling  upon  the  ninth  legion  in  the  night, 
they  committed  great  flaughter. 

The  wife,  ai>d  prudent  Agricola,  who 
commanded  the  Roman  legions,  feems  to  have 
had  no  great  defire  to  carry  his  arms  farther : 
but  being  roufed  by  thefe  repeated  infults, 
he  at  length  drew  out  his  legions,  and  marched 
them    into    the    enemy's    country;    ordering 


•  Sec  page  67. 
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his  fleet,  which  had  failed  round  the  eaftem 
coaft  of  England  from  Sandwich,  and  was 
then  in  the  Forth,  to  attend  his  march. 

The  news  of  the  Roman  legions  in  motion 
foon  drew  together  the  whole  force  of  the 
Bii^tons,  imder  one  of  their  ableft  leaders. 
What  was  the  name  of  this  commander  in  his 
own  barbarous  language,  we  know  not;  but 
in  the  Latin  of  Tacitus  he  takes  the  name  of 
Galgacus.  This  chief,  feizing  the  higheft 
ground  of  the  Grampian  hills,  refolved  there 
to  wait  the  enemy.  A  battle  enfued;  the 
particulars  of  which  we  have  at  large  in 
Tacitus.  The  event  was  fatal  to  the  Britons. 
They  had  fought  gallantly  through  the  whole 
day;  but  were  at  length  intirely  defeated, 
with  the  lofs  of  ten  thoufand  of  their  men 
killed  upon  the  fpot. 

The  next  morning  the  Romans  had  a  fiill 
view  of  the  melancholy  event.  The  field 
was  now  filent,  and  folitary.  Heaps  of  dead 
were  lying  round;  but  not  a  fingle  body  of 
the  enemy  appeared^  either  on  the  plain,  or  in 
poffeffion  of  any  poft ,  while  the  country  at  a 
diilance  was  feen  from  the  heights  involved 
in  finoke,  as  if  it  had  been  ravaged  by  an 
enemy.    The    caufc     was    foon    difcovered. 

The 
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The  Britons  flying  from  the  field,  had  them«« 
felves,  with  barbarian  fiirv,  fet  fire  to  their 
own  hou(es,  and  villages ;  and  many  of  them 
had  even  put  to  death  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren.* So  innate  a  love  of  liberty  burned 
within  them»  that  when  that  was  loft,  they 
thought  all  was  loft, 

The  exadt  fpot,  where  this  great  battle  waa 
fought,  is  not  eafily  afcertained :  but  from 
the  inveftigation  of  learned  antiquarians,  it  is 
fuppofed  to  be  fomewhere  among  thefe  hills ; 
and  I  have  heard  there  is  a  place,  where  the 
vale  of  Strathem  unites  with  them,  which  is 
to  this  day  called  Galgachan-moor. 
'  Agricola,  having  refrefticd  his  'troops, 
marched  with  a  flow,  and  folemn  motion, 
through  the  cptintryj    ordering  his  fleet  to 


*  The  defcription,  wliich.  Tacitqa  gives  of  the  behaviour  of 
the  Britons,  after  their  defeat,  is  fo  animated  a  pidlure  of  that 
irrefolutioDy  and  contention  of  various  paffions,  which  we  might 
expeA  b  a  fierce,  favage  people  unde^  th^fe  circumiUnce% 
that  1  cannot  help  tr^cribing  it. 

Britanni  palantes,  mixtoque  virorum  mulierumque  ploratu, 
tiahere  Tulneiatos;  vocare  integros;  deferere  domos,  ac  per 
iram  ultro  incender^ ;  eligere  latebras,  et  ftatim  relinquere ) 
ipifcere  invicem  confili^  aliqua,  dein  fperare;  aliquando  frangi 
afpe6^u  pignorum  fuorum  ;  faepius  con^itari  ;  fatifque  conftaba^ 
Hevifle  quofdan  in  conjuges,  ac  liberos,  tanquam  njifererentur. 
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foil  miind  the  iflaiid,  through  the  Orcades, 
and  Hebrides,  and  along  the  weftem  coaft 
of  England.  After  a  profperous  voyage  it 
arrived  lafe  at  Sandwich  in  Kent;  if  tfiat 
be,  as  it  is  fuppofed  to  be,  tlie  partus 
Xrutulenjii  of  Tacitus ;  £ix)m  whence,  round 
the  eaftem  coaft,  it  had  joined  the  army  of 
Agricbla  in  the  frith  of  Forth, 

This  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  he  the  firft 
Account  we  have  of  the  infularity  of  Britain. 
Camden  fuppofes  it ;  and  indeed  Tacitus  feems 
rather  to  imply  it,  when  he  tells  us,  that  the 
Britons  were  uncommonly  alarmed  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Roman  fleet,  left  ifitjhould  be 
found  they  neere  bounded  by  the  fea^  they  mujl  re^ 
Unquijh  their  laft  hope^  which  conjijicd  in  the  igno^ 
rance  of  the  Romans.^  It  is  implied  too  in  the 
ftory  he  tells  us  (if  I  underftand  it  rightly) 
of  the  Ufipian  cohort. -f- 

On  the  other  hand  many  writers  before 
Tacitus  fpeak  of  Britain  as  an  ifland;  and 
Caefar  gives  us,  with  fui-prizing  accuracy^ 
the  dimenfions  of  it.  —  I  can  only  reconcile 


♦  So  1  interpret  the  concife  expreffion  of  Tacitus.  Britannot 
ipfa  clajfis  ohfiupefaciehat^  tanquam  aperto  maris  fui  ftcreto^  uUimum 
'viSu  perfugium  claudcrctur, 

f  Vit.  Agricj 

this 
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diis  difference,  by  fappofing  that  Agricok's 
voyage  was  the  firft  authenticated  circumna*- 
vigation  of  Britain ;  and  that  all  the  accounts 
the  Romans  had  before,  were  founded  on  con- 
jefbure,  and  vague  rq>ort  -,  at  ieaft  not  on  any 
knowledge  of  thetr  own. 

Before  I  leave  this  account  of  Galgacus, 
I  cannot  forbear  a  ihort  remark  on  the  degant, 
and  judicious  hiftorian, .  frx)in  whom  w:e  have 
it. 

The  candor  of  criticifin  commonly  allows 
the  hiftorian  to  put  the  intentions  and  views 
of  generals  into  the  form  of  fpeeches;  tho 
fuch  fpeeches  neither  were  nor  could  be 
fpoken.  It  is  a  graceful  decoration  of  a6lion ; 
and  gives  life  to  a  charafler.  Of  this  the 
beft  models  of  hiftory  afford  examples.  But 
then  manners,  and  cuftoms  ihould  be  well 
obferved.  A  Roman  fhould  fpeak  like  a 
•  Roman ;  and  a  barbarian  like  a  barbaiian. 
Yet  Tacitus  feems  in  this  particular  to  have 
forgotten  his  ufiial  accuracy.  He  has  put  a 
long  and  laboured  fpeech  into  the  mouth  of 
Galgacus,  which  has  no  kind  of  fimilitude  to 
the  manners  of  the  Britons  of  that  day,  even 
as  he  himfelf  defcribes  them.  Galgacus  feems 
perfectly  i^lformed  of  the  flate,  and  hiflory  of 

mankind 
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mankind  at  that  period;  and  reafons  from  a 
variety  of  topics,  with  fb  much  elegance, 
perfpicuity,  and  coherence  of  argument;  that 
Agricola  himfelf,  who  harangues  his  troops 
in  the  ne?ct  page,  does  not  appear  to  more 
advantage.  An  inadvertence  of  this  kind  is. 
the  more  furprizing  in  Tacitus,  as  fuch  ad- 
mirable rules  with  regard  to  propriety  of 
charaBer  had  juft  been  fixed  by  a*  celebrated 
writer,  almoft  his  contemporary.  , 

Si  dicentis  ernat  fortunis  abfona  dida 
Romani  toUunt  cquitest  peditefque  cachinum. 

Aut  famam  fequere,  aut  iibi  conTenicntia  finge^ 

Refpicere  exemplar  vitae,  monimquey  jubebo 
Do£t\un  imitatorem,  et  vivas  hinc  ducere  vocc%. 


SECT. 


(  lor  ) 


SECT.     XIII. 

TT7E  were  now  delcending  the  mountains 
of  Moncrief ;  and  as  we  approached 
Perth,  we  had  a  beautifiil  view  of  that  town, 
and  it's  invirons.  Strathtay,  or  the  vale  of 
Tay,  was  ipread  before  us.  It  is  a  level 
plain  of  confiderable  extent,  fkreened  with 
woods,  and  furrounded  with  mountains.  The 
Tay,  forming  a  grand  ftream,  winds  through  it ; 
and  about  the  middle  of  the  vale  (lands  the  town ; 
which  with  it's  noble  bridge,  and  the  whole 
fcenery  around,  forms  a  very  amufmg  landfcape. 
.  This  view,  as  we  approach  ftill  nearer, 
would  be  extremely  pifturefque,  were  it  not  for 
one  awkwardnefs,  which  totally  incapacitates 
it  for  the  pencil.  The  Tay  runs  in  a  direft 
line  between  parallel  banks,  from  the  town  to 
the  eye.  —  In  a  foreground,  I  think,  the  pain- 
ter, tho  copying  nature,  need  pay  little  atten- 
tion to  fuch  awkwardneffes ;  but  *may  venture 

to 
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to  corre6t  them,  A  liberty  of  this  kind  muft 
be  taken :  it  is  impoffible  to  compofe  a  pifture 
without  it.  The  tranflation  muft  needs  be 
bad,  if  the  idiom  of  the  language,  into  which 
you  tranflate,  be  not  obferved. 

Perth  was  once  the  capital  of  Scotland.* 
Here  the  courts  of  juftice-  lat ;  the  parliament 
affembled ;  and  the  king  refided.  It  ^as  then 
defended  by  a  ftrong  caftle ;  and  was  remarks- 
able  for  being  the  only  walled  town  in  the 
kingdom.  It's  dignity  of  courfe  fubjefted  it 
to  many  infults.  Whoever  prevailed  in  Scot- 
land, had  generally  his  eye  firft  on  Perth.  In 
the  Englifh  wars,  it  was  always  warmly  con- 
tefted.  Each  of  the  three  firft  Edwards  had 
pofTeifion  of  it^  and  each  of  them  loft  it. 
It  had  it's  ftiare  alfo  in  the  religious  wars  of 
1559.  And  in  Ae  civil  wars  of  the  fucceeding 
century,  it  was  befieged  firft  by  Montrofei 
and  afterwards  by  Cromwell.  It's  laft  fiege 
is  faid  to  have  been  the  bafis  of  it's  glory, 
Cromwell's  foldiers  being  difperfed  about  the 
country,  introduced  a  ipirit  of  induftry,  un- 
known before. 


♦  Sec  page  62* 

The 
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The  bridge  at  Perth,  which  is  but  juft 
finifhed,  is  equal  to  any  bridge  we  find  on  this 
fide  of  Wcfttninfter.  Bat  the  bridge  at  Perth 
has  undergone  as  many  revolutions  as  the  town« 
It  was  fwept  away  in  the  year  1210  by  a  pro* 
digious  flood,  which  deftroyed  great  part  of  the 
town  itfelft  Many  lives  were  loft ;  and  the 
royal  f^nily  escaped  with  difficulty  hi  a  boat. 
Five  times  fince  that,  it  hath  met  the  fame  fate. 


At  Perth  every  ftranger  muft  look  through 
the  window  of  Gowry-houfe,  from  whence 
James  the  fixth  called  for  help,  when  he 
feared  afiaffination  from  the  earl  of  Gowiy. 
Among  all  the  doubtful  fafts,  which  hif- 
tory  hath  endeavoured  to  dcvelope,  this  is 
one  of  the  moft  myfterious.  Whether  James 
intended  to  affaflinate  the  earl  of  Gowry,  and 
his  brother}  or,  whether  thbfe  noblemen  in- 
tended to  afiafiinate  htm,  is  a  point  equally 
doubtful.  Circumftances  the  moft  improba- 
ble attend  both  fuppofitions.  And  yet  the 
king  was  certainly  attacked  by  the  earl  -,  and 
the  earl  was  certainly  killed  by  the  king's 
attendants.  Thefe  are  the  critical  points, 
which  chiefly  exercife  the  judgment  and  pene- 
tration  of  the  hiftorian :  and  it  is  very  amufing 

to 
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to  bbfciVe,  how  admirably  Dr,  R6bcrtfoil  has 
developed  this  dark  affair.  He  firft  fta;tes  the 
fafts;  and  (hevirs  the  almoft  impoflibility  of 
either  fuppofition*  Wheu  he  has  brought 
his  reader  into  this  dilemma,  who  knows 
not  what  to  think  of  the  matter,  he  takes  up 
the  fafts  again  —  throws  a  new  light  upon 
them,  on  another  fuppofitif>n\  and  makes  it 
very  clear  that  the  earl  of  Gowry  intended 
only  to  get  JaYnes  in  his  power,  who  was  in 
faft  the  property  of  each  party,  as  it  gained 
the  afcendant. 


Soon  after  we  leave  Perth  we  come  in  view 
of  a  place,  famous  in  ftory;  the  ruins  of 
Scone.  Tho  we  cannot  apply  here  the  firft 
lines  of  Virgil's  noble,  and  very  pifturefque 
defcription  of  Latinus's  palace  --  the  grandeur 
of  it's  architefture  —  and  the  dignity  of  it's 
accompaniments  — —  the 

Tedum  augufluniy  ingens,  centum  fublimc  columnis, 
Horrendum  fylvisy  &  reUgione  parentum  :  &c. 

we   may  however  apply  to  it  the  following 
part  of  the  defcription. 

Hinc  fceptra  accipere,  &  primos  attoUere  £ifce» 
Regibui  omen  crat  ■ 

'    And 
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And  yet  Scone>  tho  in  a  ftate  of  ruin,  was 
at  leaft  fo  far  habitable  in  the  year  171 5, 
that  the  pretender  found  it  fufficient  to  re- 
ceive all  his  court ;  where  he  afFe£ted  to  live 
with  the  fplendor  of  majefly.  Preparations 
too  were  making  for  his  coronation ;  but  they 
were  interrupted  by  a  body  of  the  king's  hoiiL 

The  fituation  of  Scone  on  the  northern 
banks  of  the  Tay,  as  we  rode  along  the  op« 
pofite  fide,  appeared  not  unpleafant.  It  is 
furrounded  by  diftant  mountains;  but  lying 
low,  it  has  not  that  grandeur  of  fituation, 
which  a  palace  demands. 

The  celebrated  ftone-chair,  the  palladium 
of  the  Scottiih  empire,  which  formerly  had 
it's  ftation  here,  is  now  one  of  the  appendages 
of  royalty  in  Weftminfter  abbey.  I  have 
heard  that  a  filly  diftich,  in  the  form  of  a 
predidlion,  contributed  not  a  little  to  reconcile 
many  of  the  bigots  of  the  Scotch  nation  to 
the  union. 

Ni  fallat  fatum,  Scot!  quocunque  locatum 
lavement  lapidem,  regnafe  tenenter  ibidem. 


.From    Scone    we   proceeded    to   Dunkeld, 
but  met  with  nothing  worth  our  notice,  till 

we 
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wc   came  within  a   few   miles  of  it.     This 
traft  of  country  however,   tho  not  beautiful, 
is  remarkable.     You  pafs  over  a  very  high, 
and  flat  plain*     As  you  approach  Dttnkeld, 
this  wild,  unfhapdy  defert  begins  to  (eparate 
ii\to  parts;  and  form   itfelf  into  hills,  hung 
with   wood,    and    brc^en    with    rock.     But, 
what  h  remarkable,  from  thefe  high  grounds 
you  defiend  into  the  Highlands :  for  here  the 
country  begins,  which  takes  that  denomina- 
tion.    The    road   winding   among    the   hills 
of  this  defcent,  difcovers  new  beauties,   as  we 
advance.     We  had  a  hafty  view  of  the  abbey 
of    Dunkeld  — of  a  jHfturefque  bridge  over 
the  Bran— of  the    mountains,   that  inviron 
the  whole— and  other  objects  as  we  pafled; 
The  feveral  fccnes   fliifted  rapidly;    and   we 
fufFered  them  to  pafs;  as  we  propofed  after- 
wards to  take  a  more  diftinft  view  of  them. 
There  is  fomething  very  amufing  even  in  a 
hafty    fucceflion    of    beautiful    fcenes.     The 
imagination  is  kept  in  a  pleafing  perturbation ; 
while  thefe  floating,  unconnected  ideas  become 
a  kind   of   waking   dream ;    and    are    often 
wrought   up    by  fancy    into    more    pleafing 
pi£lures ;  than  they  in  faft  appear  to  be,  when 
they  are  viewed  with  deliberate  attention* 

The 
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The-  objcft  of  oxir  curiofity  at  Dunkeld^ 
was  the  feat  of  the  duke  of  Athol.  From 
Inver  we  ferried  over  the  Tay ;  and  in  croffing, 
had  a  grand  view  up  the  river.  It  was  a  vifta 
of  rock,  and  wood;  which  in  nature's  hands, 
was  managed  without  any  formality,  and 
made  a  fcene  of  great  beauty.  We  landed  in 
the  duke's  garden ;  where  a  green  walk  along 
the  fide  of  the  river,  brought  us  to  his  houfe. 
It  is  a  villa,  rather  than  a  ducal  manfion; 
but  being  a  favourite  fpot,  it  has  been  the 
ohjeOi  of  much  attention,  and  expence. 

Dunkeld  was  formerly  both  an  archiepifcopal 
'  fee,  and  an  abbey :  and  the  limits  of  the  duke's 
improvements  are  thofe,  which  formerly  con- 
fined the  monks.  Nature  has  marked  them 
with  very  decifive  boundaries. 

This  favoured  fpot  (for  it  is  indeed  a  beau- 
tiful fcene)  confifts  of  a  large  circular  valley, 
the  diameter  of  which  is  in  fome  parts  a  mile  -, 
in  others  two  or  three.  It's  furface  is  various  j 
and  fome  of  the  rifing  grounds  within  the  valley 
itfelfy  would  even  be  efteemed  lofty,  if  it 
•  were  not  for  the  grand  ikreen  of  mountains, 
which  circles  the  whole.  At  the  bafe  of  thofe, 
towards  the  fouth,  runs  the  Tay,  in  this  place 
broad,  deep  ^d  filent.  The  whole  valley  is 
•   vot,  I,  1  inter fperfed 
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interfperfed  with  wcxxl;  both  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  in  it's  internal  parts  -,  and 
would  have  been  a  ftill  more  beautiful  fcene, 
if  art  had  done  as  much  as  nature.  Much 
indeed  it  has  doije,  but  nothing  well.  Cas- 
cades, and  flopes,  and  other  puerilities  deform 
a  fcene  which  is  in  itfelf  calculated  to  receive 
all  the  grandeur  of  landfcape.  The  walks 
Ihew  fome  contrivance;  and  might  with  a 
few  alterations,  be  made  beautiful.  Indeed 
the  whole  is  capable  of  receiving  any  improve*- 
ment ;  and  may  by  this  time  have  received  it-. 
I  fpeak  of  it  only  as  it  was  a  dozen  years  ago. 

The  remains  of  the  abbey,  fhrouded  in 
wood,  ftand  on  the  edge  of  the  lawn ;  but 
rather  too  near  the  houfe.  The  folitude, 
which  naturally  belongs  to  ruins,  and  the 
embellifhments  which  are  neceflary  about  a 
habilible  manfion,  interfere  rather  too  much  *. 
Thefe  ruins  confift  of  the  nave  of  the  great 
church,  the  two  fide  aifles,  and  the  tower. 
The  architefture  is  a  mixture  of  Gothic,  and 
Saxon;  yet  elegant  in  it's  kind.  The  tower 
is  handfome.     At  the  weft  end  we  obferved 


*  Sec  tbis  idea  more  explained  ;  page  24,. 

the 
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the  peculiarity  of  a  round,  ornamental  window/ 
which  ^s  not  exaftly  in  the  middle;  but  ap- 
pears, as  if  it  had  been  pufhed  aiide  by  the 
point  of  the  large  one.  Part  of  the  old  cathe- 
dral is  now  the  parilh  church;  and. lis  very 
beautiful,  and  very  flovenly.  Near  it  is  a 
iquare  room,  the  burying  place  of  the  dukes 
of  Athol,  adorned  with  a  tablet,  containing  the 
arms  of  all  their  conne6lions. 

Befides  the  church,  nothing  of  the  abbey 
remains.  And  indeed  in  moft  of  the  ruined 
abbeys,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  we 
find  the  great  church  is  the  only  part  left  j 
which  was  owing  to  the  piety  of  the  times.* 
It  was  merit  to  deftroy  the  habitations  of  the 
monks ',  but  it  was  profanenefs  to  injure  the 
boufe  of  God.  Thus  Knox  would  exclaim, 
•'  Dawn  with  (be  nejisy  and  the  rooks  will  fy 
offt'  but  his  rage  vented  itfelf  chiefly  againft 
the  cells  of  the  monks :  the  abbey-churches 
were  generally  fpared.  Such  was  the  piety 
alfo  of  temporal  fpoilers.  In  a  paper  of 
Haynes's,  to  which  reference  hath  already 
been  made*,  when  we  find  an  inftance  of  a 


♦  See  page  38, 

I  2  town, 


tdwn,  or  a  village  dcftroycd,  we  often  find  it 
fpecified  alfo,  that  the  church  was  left  unin- 
jured* To  this  piety  even  amidfl  the  rage 
of  war,  and  the  zeal  of  reformation,  we  are 
indebted  for  moft  of  the  ruins  of  abbeys, 
that  are  yet  left,  in  Britain. 

Round  one  of  the  rocky  mountains,  which 
jlkreen  the  valley  of  Dunkeld,  the  duke  has 
carried  walks ;  apd  has  planted  both  that 
mountain,  and  (bme  others.  Many  thou&nds 
of  young  pines  are  flruggling  for  exiil^ice 
among  the  crannies  of  rocks;  and  many 
thoufands  more,  which  have  gotten  hold  of 
the  foil,  are  flourifhing  greatly :  for  the  fitua- 
tion  feqns  wonderfully  agreeable  to  them: 
but  on  fo  broad  and  lofty  a  bafe,  the  whole 
has  yet  the  appearance  only  of  a  green  raofe 
tinting  the  rocks ;  and  it  will  be  a  century 
before  thefe  woods,  thriving  as  they  are,  will 
have  confequence  to  break  the  lines  of  the 
mountains  -,  and  give  a  proper  degree  of  fylvan 
richnefs  to  the  fcene. 

On  the  top  of  one  of  the  mountains  behind 
the  duke's  houfe^  are  five  finall  lakes ;  which 
communicate :  but  we  did  not  fee  them ;  nor 
b  their  fcencry  probably  of  any  value. 

Oppofite 
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Oppofite  to  this  mountain,  and  making  a 
part  of  the  fame  circular  fkreen,  ftands  a  hill 
celebrated  in  dramatic  ftory ;  the  hill  of  Bir- 
nam :  but^  it  is  now  totally  divefted  of  wood* 
Shakeipear  however  is  right  in  making  it  once 
a  woody  fcene,  which  it  certainly  was.  Of 
Duhlinane  no  veftiges  remain;  except  a  deep 
double  ditch.  The  fituation  appears  to  have 
been  very  ftrong. 


1 3  SECT. 
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AVING  thus  taken  a  view  of  that  fide 
of  the  Tay,  on  which  the  houfe  is 
placed,  we  croffcd  it  again  to  fee  the  Hermi- 
tage ;  a  name  the  duke  has  given  to^  fome 
improvement  he  has  made  on  the  Bran. 

Down  the  fide  of  one  of  thofe  mountains, 
which  forms  the  fouthem  boundaiy  of  the 
valley  of  Dunkeld,  this  river  tumbles  through 
a  fteep  rocky  channel ;  and  falls  into  the  Tay, 
at  Inver.  A  confiderable  part  of  the  ground 
along  ifs  courfe  the  duke  has  inclofed:  but 
his  improvements  are  not  fuitable  to  the 
fcene.  Nothing  was  required  but  a  fimple 
path  to  fhew  in  the  moft  advantageous  manner 
the  different  appearances  of  the  river,  which 
is  uncommonly  wild,  and  beautiful;  and 
ihould  have  been  the  only  objeft  of  attention. 
In  adorning  fuch  a  path,  the  native  foreft 
wood,  and  natural   bruifh    of  the  place    had 

I  4  been 


been  fufficienti  Inftc^d  of  this,  the  path, 
which  winds  among  fragments  of  rock,  is 
decorated  with  knots  of  fhrubs  and  flowers. 

Rocks  and  flowers,  np  doubt,  make  a  con* 
trafl: :  and  contraft  is  a  fource  of  beauty.  But 
the  pleqfing  contrail:  fliould  be  founded  either 
in  harmony^  or  propriety.  In  Horace's  human  . 
head  joined  to  a  horfc's  neck,  there  is  contraft : 
but  it  is  fuch  a  contraft,  as  the  poet  tells  us. 
Would  make  every  body  laugh«  The  contraft 
isjuft  the  fame  between  rocks^  and  cultivated 
Jhwers  — •  between  the grandeft  worksof  nature j 
and  the  prettieft  little  decorations  of  art.  We 
objeft  not  to  wild  flowers^  growing  naturally 
among  rocks.  They  are  nature's  decoration^ 
and  are  nurtured  in  the  foil,  that  fuits  them. 
We  objeft  only  when  we  fee  the  hand  of  art 
laying  them  out  in  knots.  Such  ideas  in  icenes, 
dedicated  to  grandeur  and  folitude,  are*  incon- 
gruous. 

And  yet  propriety  may  fometimes  happily 
unite  ideas,  which  in  themfelves  arc  in- 
harmonious. A  bull,  for  inftance,  grazing 
with  flowers  tied  to  his  horns,  is  abfurd :  but 
lead  him  in  the  pomp  of  facrifice  to  the  altai% 
and  his  flowers,  which  conneft  him  properly  ^ 
with  the  fcene,  for  that  reafon  become  him. 

Thus 
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Thus  an  elegant  path  round  the  environs  of  a 
houie,  where  you  vvould  naturally  expe£t  the 
decorating  hand  of  art,  is.pleafing:  propriety 
gives  it  beauty.  But  in  a  wild,  rocky  fcene, 
where  you  expe£t  no  human  dwelling;  nor 
any  thing  but  the  naked  print  of  nature's  foot, 
all  appearance  of  artificial  ornament  offends. 

Having  poffed  through  this  elaborate  par«* 
terre,  half  inclined  to  turn  back  at  every  ftep, 
we  came  unexpectedly  to  an  aftoniihing  fcene« 
The  two  rocky  cheeks  of  the  river  almoft 
umting  comprefs  the  ftream  into  a  very  riar- 
tow   compafs ;   and   the   channel,  which   de^ 
fcends    abruptly,  taking  alfo  a   fudden  turn, 
the  water  fufFers  more  than  common  violence 
through  the  double  r^fiflance  it  receives  frohi 
compreflion,    and  obliquity.      It's   efforts   to 
difengage   itfelf,    have  in   a   courfe  of   ages 
undermined,    disjointed,    and   fradlured    the 
rock  in  a  thoufand  different  forms ;  and  have 
fiDed  the  whole  channel  of  the  defcent  with 
fragments   of  uncommon    magnitude,   which 
are  the  more  cafily  eflablifhed,  one  upon  the 
broken  edges  of  anothei'j    as   the  fall  is  ra- 
ther inch'nedy  than  perpendicular.     Down  this 
abrupt  channd  the  whole  ftream  in  foaming 
violence  farcing  it's  way,  through  the  peculiar 

and 
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iiid  hapipy  fitaation  of  the  fragments,  which 
oppofe  it's  courfe,  forms  one  of  the  grandeft^ 
and  moft  beautiful  cafcades  we  had  ever  feen. 
At  the  bottom  it  has  worn  an  abyfs,  in  which 
the  wheeling  waters  fuffer  a  new  agitation, 
tho  of  a  different  kind.    » 

This  whole  fcene,  and  it's  accompaniments, 
are  not  only  grand ;  but  pifturefquely  beautiful 
in  the  highefl  degree.  The  compofition  is  per- 
feft:  but  yet  the  parts  are  fo  intricate,  {o 
various,  and  fo  complicated,  that  I  never  found 
any  piece  of  nature  lefs  obvious  to  imitation. 
It  would  coft  the  readiefl  pencil  a  fummer 
day  to  bring  off  a  good  refemblance.  My  poor 
tool  was  fo  tQtally  difheaitened,  that  I  could 
not  bring  it  even  to  make  an  attempt.  The 
broad  features  of  a  mountain,  the  fhape  of  a 
country,  or  the  line  of  a  lake,  are  matters  of 
eafy  execution.  A  trifling  error  efcapes  notice. 
But  the{e  high  finifhed  pieces  of  nature's 
more  complicated  workmanfhip,  in  which  the 
beauty,  in  a  great  degree,  confifls  in  the 
finifhing;  and  in  which  every  touch  is  ex- 
preflive;  efpecially  the  Ipirit,  adlivity,  clear- 
nefs,  and  variety  of  agitated  water,  are  among 
the  moft  difficult  efforts  of  the  pencil.  When 
fl  cafcade  faUs  in  a  pure,  unbroken  fheet,  it 

is 
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is  an  object  of  lefs  beauty  indeed,  but  of  much 
eaiicr  imitation. 

This  grand  view,  which  I  fcniple  not  to 
mention  as  the  moft  4nterefling  thing  of  the 
kind,  I  ever  faw,  is  exhibited  through  the  win- 
dows of  what  is  called  a  Hermitage^  tho  the 
name  bears  no  refemblance  to  the  idea.  A 
more  exa^t  Hermitage  had  been  a  better  deco- 
ration. We  can  conceive  a  reclufe  to  have 
tchoien  (iich  a  retreat,  and  to  have  felt  tran- 
quillity of  mind  perhaps  the  more  forcibly 
near  the  roar  of  a  cataraft.  -  It's  noife  might 
exclude  every  other  idea,  and  leave  the  mind  to 
itfelf.  —  But  fuch  a  iummer-houfe  as  this 
would  not  fuit  a  reclufe.  It  is  too  much 
adorned. 

Among  it*s  other  ornaments,  the  panes  of 
the  windows  are  in  part  compofed  of  red  and 
green  glafs ;  which  to  thofe,  who  have  never 
ieen  deceptions  of  this  kind,  give  a  new  and 
furprizing  efFcft;  turning  the  water  into  a 
cataract  of  fire,  or  a  cafcade  of  liquid  yerdi- 
greafe.  But  fuch  deceptions  are  tricks  below 
the  dignity  of  fcenes  like  this.  Coloured 
glades  may  be  amufing ;  but  I  fhould  rather 
wifh  to  have  them  hung  up  in  frames  with 
handles  to  be  ufed  at  pleafure,  than  fixed  in  a 

window. 
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window,  and  impofing  the  neceffity  of  looking 
through  them. 

The  only  pi^hirelquo  glafTes  arc  dioie,  which 
the  artifts  call  Claude  Loraine  glafies^     They 
arc  combined  of  two  or  three  different  colours ; 
and  if  the  hues  are   well   forted,   they  give 
the  objefts  of  nature  a  foft,  mellow  tinge,  like 
the  colouring  of  that  mailer.     The  only  ufe 
of  thefe   glafles,    (which  have  little,    but  in 
lunlhine,)    is  to  give  a  greater  depth  to  tfie 
ihad^;    by   which  the  effeft  is  fhewh  with 
niofe    force.      How   far    the  painter    fhould 
follow  his  eye,  or  his  glafs,  in  working  from 
nature,  I  am  not  matter  enough  of  the  theory 
of  colouring  to  afccrtain.     In  general,    I  am 
apt  to  believe,   that  the   merit   of  this   kind 
of  modified  vifibn  confifts    chiefly  in  it*s  no- 
velty ;  and  that  nature  has  given  us  a  better 
apparatus,  for  viewing  objefts  in  a  piflui'efque 
light,  than  any,  the  Oj^tician  can  fumifh. 


From  the  Hermitage  we  continued  our  rout 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  farther  up  the 
river,  to  fee  another  grand  fcene  upon  the 
Bran,  at  a  place  called  the  Rumbling-brig. 
Here  nature  had  almoft  formed  a  bridge  of 

rock. 
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rock,  which  is  finifhed  by  art.  Under  it's 
arch  the  river  makes  a  noble  rufh,  precipitating 
itfelf  near  fifty  feet,  between  the  two  cheeks  of 
the  rock,  which  fupport  the  bridge.  The 
icenery  too  around  it  is  very  grand;  but  it 
is  alio  very  local :  for  all  the  ground  at  a  little 
diflance  from  the  Rumbling-^brig  is  a  defert 
heath.  This  bridge  made  us  fpme  amends  for 
having  loft,  through  a  Qliftake,  the  fight  of 
another  of  the  fame  kind,  near  Kinrofs;  tho 
the  Rumbling'brig  there  was  much  fuperior  in 
grandeur  to  this,  as  we  were  informed  by  thofe 
who  had  feen  both. 

This  fcene  is  not  among  the  duke's  im^ 
provements :  but  we  entered  them  again  about 
a  mile  above  the  grand  cafcade;  and  were 
entertaiaed  with  many  beautiful  pieces  of  rock 
fcenery  in  our  return  to  the  Hermitage.  —  Al- 
moft  all  the  Scotch  rivers  are  rapid,  and  rocky 
as  the  rivers  in  mountainous  countries  com- 
monly  are ;  but  we  thought  the  Bran  fuperior 
in  thefe  refpefts,  to  any  we  had  feen.  It's 
whole  courfe  is  a  continued  fcene  of  violence, 
oppofition,  and  every  fpecies  of  agitation; 
till  it's  impetuous  waters  find  peace  at  length 
in  the  tranquillity  of  the  Tay. 

Very 
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Very  little  advantage  however  is  taken  of 
the  romantic  banks  of  this  river.  The  path 
might  have  been  carried  up  one  (ide  of  it, 
and  down  the  other ;  ftraying  artlefsly  to  thofe 
parts,  where  the  moft  beautiful  views  arc 
prefented;  without  any  forced  openings,  for- 
mal ftands,  white  feats,  or  other  artificial 
introduftions  preparatbry  to  the  feveral  fcenes. 
But  this  walk,  which  has  neither  nature  in 
it,  nor  art,  carries  you  up  and  down  in  the 
fame  track.  It  is  fortunate  however  that  you 
have  fuch  a  variety  of  beautiful  fcenes,  that 
the  eye  is  not  difgufted  with  feeing  them 
twice  over. 

In  a  gloomy  cell,  on  the  banks  of  the  river^ 
we  found  an  infcription,  which  joined  it's 
kindred  ideas;  with  thofe  of  the  fcene. 

Ah  !  fee  the  fionn,  which  £untl7  gkains : 
'Tis  Ofcar,  come  to  cheer  my  dreams. 
On  wreaths  of  mift  it  glides  away  : 
Qh  1  ftajy  my  lovely  Ofcar,  ftay:. 
Awake  the  harp  to  ^oleful  lays. 
And  footh  my  foul  with  Ofcar's  praife., 
Wakey  Offian,  laft  pf  Fingal's  line ; 
And  mix  thy  iighs,  and  teak;8  with  mine. 
The  (hell  is  ceafed  in  Ofcar's  hall. 
Since  gloomy  Cairbar  (aw  thee  fall. 
The  roe  O'er  Morven  playful  bounds^ 
Nor  fears  the  cry  of  Ofcar's  hounds^ 

Thy 
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Thy  four  grey  Aones  the  hunter  (pies. 
Peace  to  the  hero's  ghoit  he  cries. 

As  we  palTed  along  the  higher  banks,  we 
faw  another  infcription  engraven  upon  a  rock 
within  the  bed  of  the  river;  and  as  we  de- 
fcended  to  it,  we  expefted  to  fee  an  account 
of  fome  life  preferved,  or  fbme  natural  cu-^ 
riofity  found  upon  that  fpot;  but  when  wc 
arrived  at  it,  we  were  informed,  in  fair  and 
handfome  Roman  charaflers,  that  a  hole  in 
the  rock,  near  the  infcription  (fcooped,  as 
there  were  many,  by  the  vortices  of  the  river) 
was  on  fiich  a  day,  fome  years  ago,  drunk 
full  of  punch  by  a  fet  of  gentlanen,  whofe 
names  are  infcribed  at  length.  The  atchieve- 
ment  appears  to  have  been  great  in  it's  way ; 
but  one  fhould  have  been  forry  to  have  met 
the  name  of  a  friend  recorded  on  fuch  an 
occaiion. 


At  Dunkeld  we  heard,  in  all  it's  circum- 
Aances,  the  melancholy  tale  of  the  late  duke 
of  Athol's  death.  He  had  fliewn  no  fymp- 
toms  of  delpondency,  till  within  a  few  weeks 
of  that  event;  yet  it  w^s  thought  proper  to 

give 
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give  his   iervants   a  caution  over  him.    His 
watchfubiefs  however  eluded  theirs  • 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock  in  a  dark  No- 
vember night,  when  he  flipt  out  of  a  door, 
which  opens  upon  the  lawn.  He  was  in- 
ftantly  miffed,  and  lights  were  difpatched  in 
all  directions  ^  but  without  efFeft,  His  bro- 
ther was  in  the  houfe.  The  fervants  pri- 
vately infoimed  him.  A  full  hour  was  Ipent 
in  fiiiitlels  fearch.  It  was  now  thought  ne- 
feffary  to  inform  the  duchefs»  Several  hours 
paiTed  in  painful  fufpence.  Intelligence  of 
no  kind  could  be  obtained.  Every  one  had 
his  fufpicions ;  but  no  one  durft  avow  them. 

Some  time  after  midnight,  a  fellow  brought 
in  the  duke's  hat,  which  he  had  found  by 
the  fide  of  the  river.  This  put  an  end  to 
every  glimpfe  of  hope:  but  the  fatal  event 
was  not  confirmed,  till  late  the  next  morning, 
when  the  body  was  found  in  the  Tay,  about 
three  miles  below  the  houfe. 

What  it  was  that  threw  him  into  that 
dqe6tion  of  fpirits,  which  occafioned  this 
cataftrophe;  or  whether  it  was  a  malady  of 
mind  or  body,  could  never  be  explained.  No 
caufe  appeared,  either  from  his  fortunes  .or  any 
other  circumftance.     He  was  one  of  the  moft 
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amiable  noblemen  in  Scotland.  His  life  was 
not  only  innocent  and  domeftic  -,  but  correft, 
and  virtuous :  and  what  in  men  of  his  rank  is 
more  uncommon,  I  have  heard,  it  was  religi- 
ous. No  man  was  more  beloved ;  nor  did  any 
-man  enjoy  more  of  that  ferenity  and  cheerful- 
nefs,  which  generally  attend  a  benevolent,  and 
well  regulated  mind. 

When  we  fee  a  man  who  has  raifed  a  fudden 
and  princely  fortune  by  the  iron  arts  of  op- 
preffion,  finking,  after  the  heyday  of  enjoy- 
ment is  over,  into  melancholy ;  unable  to  en- 
dure the  horror  of  his  own  thoughts,  and  arm- 
ing his  own  hand  againft  himfelf,  we  are  not 
furprized :  it  is  the  natural  courfe  of  things :  it 
is  the  ferpent,  that  recoils  upon  itfelf.  But 
when  we  fee  a  man  of  virtue,  »nd  piety  under 
thefe  terrors  of  mind ;  when  we  fee  the  ap- 
pearance of  guilt  in  the  breaft  of  innocence; 
when  we  fee  that,  neither  the  higheft  fortunes, 
nor  even  the  cheerfulnefs  of  religion  itfelf  can 
fecure  the  mind  from  thefe  inbred  horrors; 
human  nature  ftands  abafhed  in  the  midfl  of 
all  ifs  precarious  enjoyments :  we  revere  the 
myfterious  hand  of  heaven ;  and  learn  a  leflbn 
pf  humility,  which  nothing  elfe  in  this  world 
can  give. 

VOL.  I.  K  SECT, 
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S  E  C  T.     XV. 

TpROM  Dunkeld  we  continued  our  journey 
^  to  Blajr-c^ftle,  which  is  about  twenty 
iqtles  farther  north.  The  whole  road  is  a 
continuation  of  pi£tur^(que  fcenery,  Thi*ough 
the  ^il  eight  miles  we  accompanied  the  Tay } 

» 

lyhich  entertained  us  with  all  the  playful  vari^ 
th^t  a  liver  can  exhibit.  Sometimes  it  came 
running  up  to  the  foreground.  Then  it 
^oidd  hide  itielf  behind  a  woody  precipice. 
Then  again,  when  we  knew  not  what  was 
liecpme  of  it,  it  would  appear  in  the  diftanCe^ 
Arming  it's  meanders  along  fom?  winding  vale^ 


When  wc  leave  the  T^iy,  we  meet  thq 
Tvunmel,  whigh,  tho  lefs  wild  in  it's  aiccom^ 
paAim^nt$,  p^forms  it'5  evolution*  with  as 
0uch  beauty.  One  fcene  upon  it's  banks  caU 
led  alou4  for  th^  pencil.  W^  hcid  many,  in 
rJ  J/i  Z  which, 
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which  were  greater  beauties;  but  they  were 
mixed,  as  is  often  the  cafe,  with  ibmething 
awkward.  But  this  view  was  almoft  purely 
pifturefquc.  A  broad  fand-bank  ftretched  be- 
fore the  eye,  as  a  fecond  diflance,  round  which 
the  river  formed  an  indented  curve  j  it's  banks 
were  well  decorated ;  and  the  view  was  clofed, 
in  the  fdhion  6f  Scotch  landfcape,  with  beau- 
tiftil  mountains. 

Mere  drawings  without  colourings  can  at 
beft,  only  exprefs  the  forms  of  objefls ;  and  by 
adding  a  little  light  and  (hade,  endeavour  to 
grace  them  with  fomething  of  an  artificial 
effeBi  How  much  the  face  of  nature  muft 
fuffer  from  fuch  partial  imitation,  is  evident ; 
as  her  colours  and  tints  are  her  principal  glory : 
but  they  are  fo  local,  fo  fugitive,  fo  mixed, 
and  indifcriminate,  that  they  muft  often  be 
taken  on  the  fpot,  or  loft.  The  only  true 
method  of  transferring  the  tints  of  nature,  is, 
with  your  pallet  in  your  hand :  and  every 
painter,  who  wifties  to  form  himfelf  as  a  co- 
lourift  after  nature,  muft  accuftom  himfelf  to 
copy  her  features,  and  complexion,  as  he  does 
thofe  of  other  beauties,  from  the  life.  And  in 
this  operation,  it  is  his  beft  method,  when  it  is 
in  his  power,  to  watch  the  opportunity  of  the 
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bdl  lights :  for  the  face  of  nature,  like  other 
faces,  has  it's  advantageous  lights. 

The  next  bdt  method  of  catching  the  hues 
of  nature,  is  by  tinting  a  drawing  on  the  fpot, 
irom  which  the  artift  may  paint  at  his  leifure. 
But  this  is  a  very  imperfect  method,  as  the 
hoes  of  nature  muft  greatly  evaporate,  and 
lofe  their  fpirit  in  a  fecond  tranflation« 

To  aflift  however  in  this  matter,  I  cannot 
help  mentioning  a  method  which  might  per- 
haps be  of  ibme  little  ufe  in  fixing  at  leail  the 
coarier  tints  of  nature,  where  time  and  oppor* 
tunity  of  doing  it  better,  are  wanting.  Let 
lilt  artifl:  carry  about  with  him  a  book,  on  the 
leaves  of  which  are  exhibited  in  fquares  a  va*- 
riety  of  different  tints.  As  all  the  tints  of  na*- 
tore  are  fiippoied  to  be  mixed  from  thi*ee  ori? 
ginal  colours,  yellow,  blue,  and  red,  his  tints 
may  be  clafled  under  theie  colours.  With 
thefe  the  artifl  may  compare  the  hues  of  na- 
ture; and  each  fquare  being  numbered,  he 
may  fix  a  few  charafleriftic  tints  in  his  draw- 
ing merely  by  a  reference  to  thp  numbers.  I 
call  this  however  a  mere .  fuccedaneum ;  as 
thens  are  a  thoufand  variegated  tints  in  nature, 
which  it  would  be  impoflible  to  fiy  in  this 
way :  and  indeed  as  the  whoje  method  is  mere 

K  3  theory; 
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ihtory ;  ind  was  never^  as  far  as  I  know,  ^p^ 
plied  to  prafticc,  it  might  be  found,  upon 

trial,  very  inadequate. 5.  This  digreiiion  Was 

pccafioned  by  a  view  ilpon  the  Tummel,  to 
which  the  colouring  of  a  iand-bank,  and  it's 
harmonizing  with  the  objects  in  it's  neigh- 
bourhood, gave  a  beauty^  that  in  a  mere  unca^ 
loured  drawing  is  entirely  loft^ 


.  The  banks  of  the  Tumiliel  are  dhiefly  paA 
toral :  but  where  it  joins  the  Garry,  or  rather 
is  received  into  it,  we  had  an  ample  fpeci^ 
men  of  the  fublime.  The  pafs  of  Killicranky 
began  now  to  open^  which  is  the  great  en- 
trance into  the  highlands  in  thefe  parts ;  and 
may  be  called  the  Caledonian  Thermopyle; 
tho  indeed  what  are  generally  called  the  high- 
lands, as  I  obferved,  begin  at  Dunkeld.  This 
pafs  forms  a  very  magnificent  fcene.  The 
vallies,  as  we  approach  it,  are  beautiful. 
Two  or  three  gentlemen  have  fixed  their  habi- 
tations among  them,  and  feem  to  have  made 
a  good  choice.    . 

As  we  enter  the  pafs,  the  mountains,  on 
each  fide^  expand  in  noble,  irregular  wings. 
The  road  takes  the  right,  and  may  be  faid  tp 
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the  bafe  oi  the  mountain,  when  com-* 
pared  with  it's  fununit :  but  when  compa^ 
red  with  it's  real  bafe^  it  is  ndfed  to  a  giddy 
hdgfat.  It  is  a  great  addition  to  the  fcene  to 
look  down  upon  the  river  foaming  among 
rocks,  diving  into  woods,  and  forcing  it's  way 
junbng  the  huge  fragments  that  have  tumbled 
into  it's  channel  from  the  mountain* 
:  Two  of  the  fcenes  we  met  with  in  thefe 
wild  r^ons,  were  particularly  pifturefque* 
in  one  ithe  iloping  comer  of  a  mountain^ 
with  the  road  winding  round  it,  forms  th^ 
foreground  1  the  middle  is  occupied  by  a 
bridge  over  the  Garry ;  and  fome  of  the  grand 
prominences  of  the  pafs  fill  the  diftance. 

The  other  confifts  chiefly  of  a  iecond  dif> 
tance,  in  which  the  river  forms  a  fort  of  pool, 
and  the  mountains  a  very  pleaiing  combination 
around  it.     . 

By  this  time  we  had  nearly  opened  the 
pafs, .  which  continues  about  a  mile,  dij^laying, 
in  one  part  or  other  of  it's  ample  curve,  every 
fyodts  of  rough  and  pi6turefque  fcenery.  In 
general,  however,  as  it's  lofty  ikreens  are 
))rought  very  near  the  eye,  they  are  too  large, 
and  refractory  to  be  moulded  into  compofition« 
Innumerable  parts  of  them  may  with  little 

.        K  4  trouble 
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trouble  lie /hewn  mto  good  foregrounds:  but 
theya£Ford  few  materials  delicate  enough  for 
SI  diftance. 

In  a  military  light,  this  entrance  into  the 
highlands  has,  at  all  times,  be^i  confidercd  as 
it  very  formidable  defile.  In  the  laft  rebellion  a 
body  of  Hefiians  having  been  detached  into  thefe 
parts  of  Scotland,  made  a  full  paufe  at  tnis 
ftrait,  jrefufrng  to  march  farther.  It  appeared 
to  them  as  the  ne  plus  ukra  of  habitable  country. 

In  king  ^  William's  time,  it  was  marked 
with  the  deftru£tion  of  a  royal  army.  The 
only  fpirited  attempt,  in  his  reign,  in  fevour 
of  tibe  Jacobite  caufe,  was  made  by  Clavers 
lord  vifcount  Dundee.  This  chief,  who 
was  a  mah  of  honour  and  enterprize^  coll 
le£fced  a  bddy  of  forces,  and  fet  up  tht 
fbahdard  of  the  exiled  prince.  With  great 
zeal  he  importuned  all  the  difafFe£ted  clans  to 
join  him  f  but  amidil  the.  warmeft  profeffion^ 
he  found  only  luke-warm  afliilance.  Mor- 
tified by  repeated  difappointments,  and  cha- 
grined at  having  the  whole  burden  of  the  war 
upon  himfelf,  he  was  fkulking  about  Lockabar 
with  a  few  flarved,  and  ill-armed  troops, 
hefitating  what  courfe  to  take;  when  he 
received  advice,   that  general    Mackay,   who 

was 
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was  in  queft  of  him,  at  the  hfead  of  the  Englifh 
army,  was  in  full  march  towards  the  pafs  of 
KiUicranky.  In  the  midil:  of  defjpair  a  beam 
of  hdpe  iiiiplred  him.  He  harangued  his 
men ;  alTured  them  of  fuccefs ;  roufed  them 
to  action ;  and  fell  upon  Mackay,  as  he  filed 
put  of  the  ftraits,  with  fb  much  judgment 
and  well  dire£ted  fury,  that  in  feven  minutes 
the  Englifli  infantry  was  broken,  and  the 
horfe  in  as  many  more.  —  In  the  article  of 
viftory  Dundee  was  mortally  wounded.  An 
cdd  highlander  ihewed  us  a  few  trees,  under 
the  fhade  of  which  he  was  led  out  of  the 
tattle ;  and  where  he  breathed  his  '  lafl  with 
that  intrepidity,  which  is  fo  nobly  defcribed  by 
a  modem  Scotch  poet*,  in  an  interview  be*- 
tween  death,  and  a  viftorious  hero. 

c<  Nae  cauld  faint-hearted  doubtings  teaze  him. 

**  Death  comes.     Wi*  fearlefs  eye  he  fee«  him ;         *  ^ 

<<  Wi'  bloody  hand  a  welcome  gies  him: 

**  And  when  he  fii's, 
^*  His  lateft  draught  of  breathing  leares  him 

**  In  faint  huzzas/' 

Dundee  was  the  life  of  a  caufe,  which  in  this 
fhort  blaze  of  fuccefs  expired. 


♦  Poems  by  Robert  Bums,  p.  38. 

From 
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Frcmi  the  ftraits  of  Killicranky  we  loon 
arrived  within  the  diftrid  of  the  Blair  of  Athol, 
as  this  part  of  the  country  is  called.  Blair-> 
caftle,  which  is  the  capital  of  this  wide  domain, 
makes  byt  a  mean  appearance*  It  Aands^ 
as  you  approach  it,v  under  a  mountain,  with 
a  wood  before  it :  but  the  former  is  ill  fhaped ; 
and  the  latter,  which  i»  chiefly  of  fir,  is 
formal. 

Mean  however  as  this  caftle  appears  at  pr&> 
fent  in  the  light  of  a  fortrefs,  it  was  once  a 
place  of  high  renown ;  and  has  many  a  hiftory 
annexed  to  it.  As  it  was  the  only  fortrefs  in 
thefe  wild  parts,  it  was  ever  thought  a  place 
of  confequence ;  and  had  it*s  (hare  in  every 
difturbance  of  the  times.  In  many  fcenes  of 
violence  it  was  engaged,  during  the  feuds  of 
ariftocracy :  but  it  makes  no  figure  in  hiftory, 
before  the  civil  wars  of  the  laft  century.  In 
the  year  1644  it  ventured  to  cKeck  the  career 
of  that  celebrated  hero  the  marquifs  of  Mon- 
trofe:  but  it  paid  dear  for  it's  temerity.  He 
laid  fiege  to  it ;  and  took  it  by  afiaul^.  Ten 
years  after,  it  fell  under  the  difpleafure  of 
Cromwell;   and   experienced  the   fame    fate. 

But 


But  in  the  laft  rebcllioa  it  had  better , fortune. 
Sir  Andrew  Agnew  feized  it  with  ^  body  of 
feventy  horfe,  and  held  it  for  the  king.  The 
rebels  twice  attacked  it^  but  each  time  without: 
fuccefs. 

The  late  duke  of  Athol  feeing  his  fairtily 
feat  thus  fubje£ted  to  fo  many  infults  on  ac-» 
count  of   it's    ftrength,   took  a.  rejfblution  to 
diimantle  it,  that  it  might  never  again  be  ah 
objeft  of  military  concern.     He  did  not  per- 
haps fufficiently  confider,  that  if  any  future 
trouble  fhould  arife,  it  is  full  as  likely  in  its 
prefent  ftate  of  weaknefs  to  become  a  prey ; 
as  in  it's  ancient  ftate  of  prowefs  to  have  been 
.made  a  fortrefs.     Be  it  as  it  will,  the  piflu'^ 
refque  eye  regrets  the  lofs  of  it's  towers,  and 
battlements;    and.  is   hurt   at  feeing  a  noble 
caftle  transformed  into  an  ordinary  houfe. 
.    But  tho  Blair-caftle  appeared,   on  our  ap« 
proach,  to  ftand  under  a  mountain,  it  changed 
it's  fituation,  as  we  arrived  on  the  fpot.     The 
mountains   take  a  circular  form   around  it; 
and  it  ilands  feated  on  a  plain,  as  the  word 
Blair^  in   the  Erfe  language,    implies.      We 
found  aUb^  that  notwithftanding  it's  outward 
appearance,   the  apartments   are   noble,    and 
furnifhed  in  grand  tafte^ 

The 
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The  fcenery  about  the  houfc  is  inferior  to 
that  at  Dunkeld ;  and  yet  it  is  fuitable  to  the 
grandeur  of  a  great  houie,  and  capable  of 
tnuch  improvement.  The  plain,  on  which 
the  houfe  ftands,  fpreads  about  a  mile  in  front ; 
and  might  be  beautifully  diverfified  with 
lawns  and  wood.  At  prefent  it  is  much 
injured  by  viftas,  and  a  kitchen-garden, 
which  tho  extraordinary  in  it's  way,  is  ftill 
a  nuiiance* 

At  the  end  of  the  plain  runs  the  Tilt,  a 
rapid  and  rocky  ftream  :  but  it  is  of  no  fervice 
in  the  view;  for  it  flows  within  fuch  lofty 
banks,  that  it  is  invifible,  till  you  arrive  on 
the  fpot.  There  the  duke  has  condufl-ed 
walks  5  but  I  cannot  fay  much  in  praiie  either 
of  the  artifice  with  which  they  are  condudted, 
or  of  their  fimplicity.  In  the  courfe  of  them 
you  fee  the  cafcades  of  two  or  three  flreams, 
which  fall  down  the  bank  into  the  Tilt,  and 
are  admired  more  than  they  deferve.  The 
bank  is  of  lofty  and  broken  rock;  and  the 
ilreams  are  by  no  means  inconfiderable ;  yet  the 
very  circumftance  of  their  falling  into  the  river 
is  a  great  differvice  to  them  as  capital  ob« 
je£ls.  It  makes  them  appear  fmaller  by  bring*- 
ing    them    into    compariibn    with   what    is 

larger. 
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hr^r.  It  exhibits  them  alfb  in  an  awkward 
fituation :  for  as  they  fall  down  the  fide  of  an 
extended  bank,  they  do  not  fill  the  eye  like 
a  river,  pouring  down  between  rocks,  and 
&en  as  a  fimple  obje6t  in  one  grand  point  of 
view.  One  of  them  is  called  the  York- 
cafcade,  in  compliment  to  the  late  archbifhop 
Drummond ;  and  is  a&nired  for  if  s  brokea 
ftages.  For  niyfelf,  I  am  more  pleaied  with 
a  fimple  conftruftion.  That  at  Dunkeld 
indeed  is  infinitely  broken  -,  but  it  is  flill  one 
noble  gufli:  whereas  this  is  frittered^  and 
divided  into  feveral  diftinft  parts,  each  o£ 
which  makes  a  little  ieparate  whole. 

Having  viewed  the  difpofition  of  the  ground 
in  the  front  of  the  houfe,  we  viewed  it  next 
on  the  other  fide,  where  it  is  much  more 
beautiful.  The  mountains  here  approach 
nearer  the  houfe;  and  between  two  of  them^ 
runs  a  valley  about  a  mile  in  length  3  and  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  fides  and 
bottom  of  this  valley  are  wholly  filled  with 
wood,  through  which  winds  a  rocky  and 
founding  flream.  This  beautiful  piece  of  na- 
tural fcenery  is  improved  as  it  ought  to  be. 
A  pleafing  walk  about  two  miles  in  length 
is    conducted,  round  it;   and   h   in  all   ifs; 

parts 
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farts  '  cafy,  and  ijatural ;  except  that,  here 
and  there,  a  femi-circular  parapet  is  fet  oflF 
from  the  walk,  to  fhew  fome  parts  of  the 
river  and  rocks  at  the  bottom.  They  might 
have  been  (hewn  better  by  the  fimple,  and 
natural  curve  of  the  walk.  Thefe  prepara- 
tory ftations  always  injure  the  efFeft,  by 
exciting  befordiand  the  expe6lation  of  it. 
The  charm  of  novelty  19  fo  far  loft. 

Between  this  fcenery  and  the  houfe  are  a 
few  acres,  which  are  laid  out  with  more  em- 
bellilhmentj  but  lef?  tafte.  What  we  chiefly 
admired  here,  were  fome  firs  of  the  fpruce 
kind,  which  we  thought  the  moil  pifturefque^ 
we  had  ever  feen.     They  were  indeed 


a  ftately  progeny  of  pinee  9 


With  all  th^  floating  foliage  richly  robed; 

If  Dunkeld  appeared  more  the  retired  feat 
of  pleafure  5  Blair-caftle,  efpecially  in  it's  an- 
cient form,  was  more  the  refidence  of  the 
highland  chieftain.  Here  he  was  always  found 
in  the  article  of  danger.  Here  his  clan  muA. 
tered  around  him;  and  here  he  fed  them,  and 
kept  their  <y)urage  alive,  from  his  exteniivc 
paftures  and  vaft  ranges  of  foreft. 

Thefe   waftes    we    wifhed  much  to  vifit; 

and  fliould  have  found  great  amufement   in 

:  traverfing 
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traverfing  their  extenfive  boundaries^  and  ex«- 
amining  their  various  inhabitants  —  in  ipring- 
ing  the  ptarmigan,  and  other  heath  biixis,  that 
frequent  them ;  in  hearing  their  various  cries 
and  notes ;  and  in  feeing  thofe  herds  of  wild 
flags,  which  are  never  feen  in  cultivated  cha- 
fes; and  among  them  the  nimble  roe-buck,^ 
boimding  in  it's  native  clime:  but  fo  wide 
are  thefe  domains,  that  we  were  informed  we 
might  have  travelled  twenty  or  thirty  miles, 
before  we  could  have  gratified  our  curiofity. 
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SECT.    XVI 


IJ^ROM  Blair  to  Taymouth,  whkh  wc 
"■^  pro|>ofed  next  to  vifit,  wc  found  twa. 
roads ;  one  to  the  north  by  Donacardoc,  and 
the  other  to  the  fouth  by  ;:epa£ing  the  ftraits  of 
KilUcranky.  The  latter  is  the  better  road, 
but  we  chofe  the  foimer^  as  leading  through 
a  new  country. 


The  firft  ob]e£t»  that  called  our  attention, 
after  we  left  Blair,  were  the  falls  of  the  river 
Freer.  About  two  miles  beyond  Blair,  we 
were  dire£):ed  to  leave  liie  road  on  our  right, 
and  to  purine  the  courie  of  that  river,  which, 
as  It  comes  tumbling  down  a  lofty  hill,  would 
ihew  us  fbveral  iine  qafcades.  They  wece 
icarce  worth  fo  lodfig  and  perpendicular  a  walk. 
One  cf  them  Indeed  is  a  grand  fall  -,  but  it 
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is  To  naked  in  it*s  accompaniments,  and  feen 
from  fo  bad  a  point,  that  on  the  whole 
it  is  of  little  value. 


in  our  way  to  Dondcardoc,  and  beyond  it, 
the  country  iii  general, '  is  wild  and  moun^ 
tainous :  but  the  vallies  are  wide,  and  ex- 
tenfive ;  and  as  we  paffed  along  their  fweeping 
fides,  many  of  the  fcenes  were  vety  noblt. 
The  mountains  retiring  in  different  diilances 
from  the  eye,  marfhalled  themfelves  in  thfe 
moil  beautiful  forms,  and  expanded  their  Vaft 
concave  bofoms  to  receive  the  moft  enchanting 
lights.  The  pifturefque  traveller  indeed,  if 
he  find  the  lights  as  we  found  them,  will 
be  fufficiently  rewarded  for  his  trouble  in  tra- 
verfing  this  rough  country.  The  fcenes  on 
the  right,  are  thofe^  which  will  chiefly  engage 
his  attention^ 

And  heie  I  cannot  help  difclofing  what 
appears  to  me  a  truth  >  tho  fo  bold  a  one, 
that  it  ought  only  perhaps  to  be  opened  to 
the  initiated.  In  the  exhibition  of  diftant 
mountains'  on  paper,  or  canvas,  unlefs  you 
make  them  exceed  their  real  or  proportional 
fize,  they  have  ^o  effedl.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able 
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able  bow  obje£ls  leffen  by  diftance.  Examine 
any  diftance,  clofed  by  mountains,  in  a  ca- 
mera, and  you  will  eafily  fee  what  a  pooi; 
diminutive  appearance  the  mountains  make. 
By  the  power  of  perfpeftive  they  are  lefTened 
to  nothing.  Should  you  reprefent  them  in 
yoiir  landfcape  in  fo  diminutive  a  form,  all 
dignity,  and  grandeur  of  idea  would  be  loft. 
The  cafe  is,  a  fcrap  of  canvas  compared  with 
the  vaftnefs  of  nature's  fcale,  mijleads  the 
eye ;  and  if  the  exaB  prt^ortion  of  the  moun- 
tain be  obferved,  it  is  fo  trifling,  that  we 
cannot  eafily  perfuade  ourfelves,  it  is  the  repre^  * 
jkntativs  of  fo  vaft,  and  enormous  a  mafs. 

If  indeed  the  mountain  always,  and  in- 
variably appeai'ed  under  one  bue,  the  eye  might 
in  fbme  degree  learn  to  infer  the  diflance,  and 
of  courfe  the  bulk,  from  the  colour.  Birt  this 
is  not  1;he  cafe.  The  colour  of  mountains  is 
as  various,  as  the  colour  of  the  fky.  Light 
etherial  blue,  which  is  the  colour  of  the  air, 
is  the  hue  ^  thrown  Upon  the  moft  removed 
obje£ts.  But  the  blue  mountain  can  only  be 
reprefented  under  the  bright  and  colourlefs 
fky.  You  would  often  wifh  to  adorn  your 
landfcape  with  other  appearances  of  nature  .3 
in  which  the  diftant  mountain  alTumes  other 
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hues*  It  is  t>roWn,  or  it  is  piiiple,  or  k 
is  grey :  ami  all  thefe  in  a  variety  of  degrees* 
So  l^at  cciour  is  by  no  means  a  criterioa  of 
baUc.  — ^  fitfides,  yont  often  vcifh  to  introduce 
yoi2r  mountain  nearer  than  thepdiftance,  alt 
whidi  it  affiimeg  aerial  bine.  And  whcft 
this  is  die  cafe,  it's  iurface  h  iubjed:  tk>  a 
ftiU  greater  variety  df  tintis ;  and  it's  btdk« 
is  coniequendy  with  inoM  '^Bffitulty  ascertained 
from  it's  colour* 

Even  in  nature  the  t^  is  apt  to  ctialoe  fn^ 
quent  miJftakes;  and  often  migtidges  with 
regard  bt>th  to  balk,  and  dtflance;  notwith^ 
{landing  it  is  able  to  foian  comparifons  ftoA 
the  various  objefls  that  appear  in  1^  extent 
jof  landicape  aroiftid,  Which  may  affift  tlie 
judgment  But  in  painting,  ihe  eye  has  ^not 
this  tKfflftance.  It  has  ondy'the  t>l9e?b  taf  a 
very  circumfcrifoed  ipot  tc  compare  by»  and 
taimbt  therefore  deduce  the  Teal  fize  oi  the 
mountain,  for  tvant  of  ol^e^  of  ct>lnparkbni. 
We  muft  therefore  eidarge  the  f^e  a  %ttl6 
beyond  nature  to  make  ilafture  kK^e:  like  h(a> 
&UF.  If  indeed  the  pi6bure  and  naUiuie  &ould 
ht  broc^it  together,  the  deception  ^11  be 
appaarent :  otherwife  the  tkceptiM  appcam  idie 
rcaUty. 

The 


The  celebrated  boat  of  Raphael,  in  the 
cartoon  of  the  draught  of  fifhes,  is  a  fiction 
ibo^ewhat  of  this  ktnd>  in  which  the  boat 
ts  reprefeoited  much  If  fs  than  the  trutht  ^tik 
the  real  tnidn  {hould  c^nd.  An  ol:ye6^  of. 
the  fiiU  fi9Q  cif  »  boat  lb  niear  the  eye,  woM 
have  iagroff^  too  much  of  the  fpeftator's. 
attention;  and  the  painter  hopod  the  beauty 
cf  his  figui'es  would  engage  the  eye  fo  much, 
as  to  pafs  over  the  inaccuracy^  If  indeed  the 
abfur<tity  could  have  been  removed  with  a  lit-^ 
tie  cCTitrivance,  it  would  certainly  have  be«a 
better.  As  to  great  a  mafter  however  found 
reaibn  to  make  his  obje^  too  little;  another 
artift,  by  a  parity  of  reafbn,  may  make  his 
object:  too  large. 

The  ancient  columnal  fculptures  at  Rome 
were  accompanied,  I  have  heard,  with  a  degree 
of  this  artificial  deception.  As  the  figures  at 
the  top  of  the  column,  would  be  feen  fi-om  the 
bottom  diminifhed  out  of  all  proportioxi,  if 
they  had  been  of  the  natural  fize,  the  fculp* 
tor  very  properly  made  them  larger  than  the 
life;  fo  that  the  eye  feeing  them  from  the 
bottom,  conceived  them  to  be  of  the  proper 
£ze, 
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As  we  left  the  wild  country  about  Dona-* 
cardoc,  we  met  our  old  acquaintance  the 
river  Gai'ry:  and  were  furprized  to  fee  it, 
tho  fo  much  nearer  it*s  fource,  in  better  plight 
than  it  appeared  at  Killicranky.  Here  it  oc- 
cupies a  broad  channel ;  and  makes  an  ample 
fweep:  but  there,  tho  it  had  received  many 
confiderable  acceffions,  it  made  no  figure. 
The  cafe  w^s,  it  was  there  contra6ted,  and 
limited  within  narrow  banks,  except  in  that 
part,  where  it  fpreads  into  a  pool:  fo  that 
altho  it  contained  more  water,  it  made  a  kfs 
appearance. 


From  the  banks  of  the  Garry  we  found 
more  coarfe  country :  but  it  was  of  no  con- 
tinuance. The  fleep  fides  of  Glen-lion  received 
us,  and  afforded  us  feveral  views,  which  were 
magnificent  in  their  kind,  into  the  deep  receffes 
of  the  dell;  where  the  river  is  fometimes 
K  feen,  but  oftener  only  heard ;  and  where  it's 
fequeftered  haunts  are  feldom  interrupted  by 
human  curiofity.  The  eye  is  often  carried 
many   fathoms   below,   into   thefe  depths  of 
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iblitude ;  and  is  as  often  arretted  in  H>id-Way  by 
the  fpreading  tops  of  trees,  from 'whence  getting 
paffage  perhaps  again  through  foiile  opening 
among  them,  it  is  baffled  a  fecond  time,  by  the 
darknefs  of  the  recefs.  The  fplendid  tints  of 
fun-fhine^iff^/isj",  as  Shakefpear  phrafes  it,  ijpon 
the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  the  deep  ftiadows  bo- 
neath  them,  afforded  the  ftrongeft  coritraft,  an4 
were  blended  with  the  moft  perfeft  harmony ; 
an  efFeft,  which  nature  is  wpnderful  in  pro-r 
ducing ;  but  which  art,  without  great  atten- 
tion, will  fail  in  atchieying.  It  is  much 
eaiier  to  carry  off  juftly  a  light  or  fhade,  and 
blend  it  gradually  with  it's  oppofite;  than 
to  manage  with  juft  expreflion  the  exti-emes 
of  either  when  hrought  into  contaft.  Amu- 
fing  as  thefe  views  were,  they  would  have 
bewi  more  fo,'  if  the  edge  of  the  precipice, 
on  which  we  ti'avelled,  had  been  better 
guarded.  Our  attention,  in  fome  deeree,  wa^ 
engaged  by  our  danger. 

Along  the  fide  of  Glen-lion  we  mifled  our 
road;  and  inftead  of  taking  the  direft  way 
to  Taymouth,  we  went  fix  miles  round  by 
general  Wade's  bridge,  This  we  had  re^r 
fon  to  efteem  good  fortune.  What  we 
jpifTed  we  knew  not :    but   the    country  we 

L  4  gained^ 
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gained,  was  uncommonly  beailtiful.  It  is  of 
that  fpecies,  which  may  be  technically  termed 
a  plawh'VaUey .  Before  us  ftretched  a  chjun- 
|>aign  of  four  or  five  miles  in  length,  and 
near  two  in  breadth.  Through  the  middle 
of  it  ran  a  winding  road.  On  the  right,  it 
was  fkreened  by  a  mountain  wooded  with 
dumps,  and  varied  with  obje£i:s,  at  fuch  a 
diftance,  as  throws  that  equivocal  veil  over 
them,  in  which  the  eye  fo  much  delights^ 
The  conclufion  only  of  this  mountain  could 
be  introduced  in  a  pifture:  but  the  whole 
was  beautiful  in  nature.  The  oppofite  ikreen 
of  the  vale  was  ftill  bolder,  more  rocky, 
and  equally  pifturefque.  The  middle  was 
occupied  by  a  fine  diftance  of  retiring  moun^ 
tains. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  right-hand  mountain 
ran  the  Tayj  but  it  kept  out  of  fight,  till 
we  had  pafled  the  bridge.  It  then  took  the 
lead  among  the  objedls,  that  entertained  us ; 
and  pi'efented  us  with  two  or  three  beautiful 
reaches;  in  one  of  which  efpecially,  the 
mountains,  water,  and  wood  combined  with 
peculiar  beauty  in  pidlurefque  compofition. 


Soon 
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Soon  after,  we  came  to  Kenmore,  which 
is  a  neat  litde  town,  built  by  lord  Brcadal- 
tun,  at  the  foot  of  Lodi-tay.  Nothing  can 
ftand  more  fweetly :  the  lake  is  ^read  on  one 
fide  of  it ;  and  on  the  other,  are  lord  Bccadal- 

he  lake  from  the  rifing- 
tiurch,  is  capital.  On  the 
ntain  &lls  into  the  water, 
I  promontory.  It's  lines 
nely  broken  by  a  wooded 
romontory  projects  from  the 
d  both  together  form  the 
>U8  bay.  Between  the  two 
liftait  mountains  recede  in 
le  lake  goes  off  in  the  form 
We  feldom  meet  with  a 
tke-fcenery. 

his  firft  view  of  the  lake, 
we  embarked  upon  it ;  expefUng,  that  as  it's 
reaches  opened,  our  entertidnment  would  in- 
creafe.  But  having  continued  our  voyage  near 
a  league,  we  foimd  no  part  equal  to  what  we 
had  firft  feen. 
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One    inducement   to  this    voyage,   was   a 
cafcade   on   the    banks    of  the   lake,    which 
had  been  repreiented    to  us   as  an   tmcom* 
mon  piece  of  fcenory,      A  pompous   preface 
.  fo  often  produces  diiappointment,  that  expeftr- 
ing  a  drfappointment  here,  we  were  agreeably 
furprized. .   We .  fojind  a  very  beautiful  fcene. 
It  is  not  indeed  of  fo  fublime  a  kind,  as  that 
of  the  Hermitage  at  Dunkeld.     It  is  of  a  ta- 
mer nature,  gliding  dpWti  an  excavated  rock ; 
but  meeting  with  intcriiiption  enough  to  give  it 
variety.  It's  accompaniments  are  very  beautiful. 
The  rock  it  falls  from,  is  lofty,  and  well  broken : 
and  it  graces  the  center  of  a  little  woody  the^ 
atre;   which  nature   feems   to   have  made  on 
purpofe  fpf  it,  and  where  it  is  fliewn  to  much 
advantage.     Lord  Breadalbin,  to  whom  it  be- 
longs, introduces  the  ftranger  to  it  through  a  fort 
of  fubterranean  paflage,  the  neceflity  of  which 
did  not  appear,  .   It  is  an  exhibition,  whicl^ 
wants  no  aid  to  give  it  confequence. 

In  our  return  we  had  a  view  of  the  church 
and  bridge  of  Kenmore,  and  of  the  mountains, 
wd  ifland,  in  it's  neighbourhood :  hut .  from 
fo  low  a  point,  they  loft  much  of  their  dignir 
ty .  We  landed  alfo  upon  ^  the  .  ifland ;  but 
found  little  to  iamufe  us, 

And 
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/  And  yet  this  iflahd,  firiall  and  contemptible 
as  it  appears,  has  more  than  one  hiftory  an- 
nexed to  it.  Here  ftood  formerly  a  finall, 
but  elegant  priory  dedicated  by  Alexander  the 
firft  of  Scotland,  to  the  memory  of  his  belov- 
ed queen,  who  was  the  natural  daughter  of 
Henry  the  firft  of  England.  At  his  death  it 
was  more  liberally  endowed ;  and  he  entrufted 
the  repoie  of  his  own  foul,  as  well  as  his 
queen's,  to  the  prayers  of  pious  monks, 
whom  he  eftablifhed  for  that  purpofe,  in  this 
religious  retirement.  Often  in  the  calm  ftill 
hour  of  evening,  or  before  the  fun  had  rifcn 
upon  the  mountains,  the  boatman  plying  his 
courfe,  would  reft  on  his  oars,  to  liften  to 
the  chanted  hymn,  or  early  matins,  as  they 
came  floating  in  the  breeze  along  the  furface 
of  the  lake. 

In  after  times  this  ifland  wore  another  face. 
When  the  bravery  of  Montrole  carried  every 
thing  before  him  in  defence  of  the  royal  caufe, 
which  was  nearly  in  it's  wane  in  England; 
a  numerous  body  of  Campbell's,  againft  whom 
the  rigour  of  Montrofe  was  chiefly  direfted, 
took  pofTeflion  of  this  ifland,  where  they  forti- 
fied themfelves  among  the  ruins.  Montrofe 
took,  and  garrifoned  it^   and  it  continued  in 

the 
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tiie  hands  of  the  loyalifts  till  1654,  when 
general  Monk  retoc^  it.  It  would  now  how-^ 
ever  be  difficult  to  trace  the  leaft  veftige  in  it 
either  of  religion,  or  war. 


SECT. 
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SECT.    XVIL 


TTAViNG  -finifhed  our  voyi^e;,  we  took 
^  ^  a  walk  to  Taymouth,  ka-d  BFeadal-> 
bin's  feat,  where  we  met  with  Httle  to  ^i^pige 
our  cunolity.  The  houfe  flands  on  a  lawn, 
between  two  mottntains>  which  open  to  the 
iake ;  tho  the  archite£fc  has  contrived  to  fkreen 
it  intirely  firom  the  view  of  the  water*  The 
iawn  is  about  a  mile  m  breadth,  diverfified 
with  a  ^eat  variety  of  ground.  Under  the 
fouthem  mountain,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  be^ 
hind  the  houfe,  runs  the  Tay;  which,  dio 
jiot  fo  grand  a  river,  as  we  found  it  at  Dun* 
keld,  is  however  a  noble,  abd  rapid  itreara. 
The  banks  of  the  river,  the  lawn,  and  the 
mountains  around,  are  all  well  cloathed  with 
wood;  and  the  whole  (bene  is  capable  of 
great  improvement:    but  when  we  faw  it*. 


*  In  the  year  ryy^* 

nothing 
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nothing  Hke  taftc  had  been  exercifed  upon  it. 
The  houfe  had  formerly  been  a  turreted  caftle, 
but  has  been  formed  by  the  addition  of  two 
wings,  into  a  large,  convenient,  tho  unpleafing 
manfion*  The  grounds  around  it  were  laid  out 
with  little  beauty  -,  and  the  walks  were  formal, 
and  ill  contrived ;  pacing  under  the  paling  of 
the  park,  inftead  of  winding  around,  and 
taking  fuch  circuits  as  might  (hew  the  lake, 
and  mountains  to  moft  advantage.  There  was 
a  grand  walk  alfo  beyond  the  Tay ;  which  had 
coft  more  than  it  deferved.  Indeed  the  walks 
on  neither  fide  of  the  river  feemed  intended 
to  (hew  the  fcenery;  but  rather  as  avenues 
to  a  few  tawdry,  inelegant  buildings,  which 
terminated  them.  Nothing  could  fhew  a 
more  thorough  inattention  to  every  idea  of 
beauty  and  tafte,  than  the  whole  contrivance 
of  the  place. 

Perhaps  no  country  in  the  world  abounds 
more  with  grand  fituations,  cfpecially  in  the 
highland  parts  of  it,  than  Scotland :  and  per- 
haps none  of  the  Scotch  nobility  have  a  greater 
variety  of  noble  fituations,  than  the  earls  of 
Breadalbin.  Whether  they  wiftied  for  ele- 
vated, or  (heltered  fituations  —  for  views  of 
wood,  of  water,  or  of  mountains  —  tjjey  had 

choice 
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choice  of^  fivcry  kind*  When  therefore,  we 
fee  H  (tuition  fo  unhappily  chofea,  in  the 
ndghbourhood  of  foeh  a  fcene  as  Loch-Tay ) 
we  are  apt  to  think  it  required  fome  inge^ 
nuity,  and  contrivance  to  fix  it.  The  fitu- 
ation  indeed  in  itfelf  would  not  be  fb  bad, 
if  we  did  not  fee  cfvery  where  around  it, 
fituations  that  are  fb  much  better. 

Of  all  the  views  which  a  great  houfe  ihould 
wifh  to  command,  I  think  a  noble  difiance  is 
the  moft  defirable.  This  was  the  opinion  of 
Horace.    He  commends  the  houfe^ 


longos  quae  profpicit  agros* 


And  I  think  he  is  right.  Dijiant  'Oie^s^  if 
there  is  a  good  foreground,  are  generally  the 
moft  pleafing;  as  they  contain  the  greateft 
variety,  both  in  themfelves,  and  in  their  , 
accidental  variations.  But  if  you  have  before 
your  windows,  a.  beautiful  lake  retiring  among 
mountains  into  remote  diftance,  as  lord  Bread- 
albin  might  have  had,  adorned  with  woody 
banks,  and  tufted  iflands ;  while  his  houfe 
might  have  been  fkreened  from  the  rough 
quarters  of  the  Iky ;  it  is  all  -  one  would  wifh 
for  in  a  fituation. 


As 
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As  we  1^  lord  Breadalbin's,  we  had,  from 
the  road  near  Maxwell's  temple,  a  very  pic- 
turefque  view  of  the  lake  and  it's  environs. 
The  water  bears  only  a  finall  proportion; 
hut  the  promontories  fweeping  into  it,  the 
iflands  detached  from  the  main,  and  a  diftant 
view  of  the  grand  mountain  of  Benavoir,  which 
occupies  ^e  head  of  the  lake,  uhite  in  forming 
n  YCTj  noble  landfcape* 

In  this  Oountfy  originated  the  maflacre  <^ 
Glencoe.  The  faft  Is  noted:  but  a  detail 
of  circumftances  does  not  often  find  it's  way 
into  hifbory  ♦.  They  who  have  never  met  with 
this  detail,  will  >be  ihocked  to  find  at  the  end 
of  the  feventeenth  century,  an  a£lion  marked 
with  fiich  circumflances  of  horrid  cruelty  and 
treachery,  as  are  rarely  found  in  the  annals  of  a 
Koman,  or  an  Eaftern  defpot. 

After  the  a^  of  fittlement  had  pafied  in 
Scotland,  as  well  as  in  England,  in  favour 
of  king  William ;  and  the  government  ex- 
pected fubmiilion  from  all  it*s  fubje£ts,  a 
number  of  tlie   highland'-clans    bowed  with 
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gnat    relu£tance  to   die  new  yoke.     Many 
ineffef^ual  efforts  having  been  made  to  bring 
them  to  a  better  mind,  the  ratio  ultima  regum 
was  at  length  reiblved  on;  and  a  proclama- 
tion was  iflbed^  which  threatened  them  with 
miGtary  execution,  if  they  did  not  take  the 
oaths  before  the  beginning  of  the  year  1692. 
This  meaiiire  carried   firong  convi£iion  into 
the  Highlands,  and  made  ieveral  converts  to 
the  principles  of  the  revolution.    Many  how- 
ever could  ill  brook  the  idea  of  what  they 
efteemed  fo  arbitrary  a  proceeding ;  and  among 
thefe,  the  loudeft  w^  Ma<jdonald  of  Glencoe. 
This  haughty  chief,  in  oppofition  to  all  the 
perfiiafions  of  his  friends,  would  exclaim  with 
^^  afieverations,  that  he  would  fiifier  any 
eztrenuty  rather  than  fubmit.    *'  When  I  take 
arms   againft  them,  he  would  cry,  let  them 
iend.thdr  military  executioners:     bUt  while 
my  opinions  keep  at  home,   they  injure   no 
man."      Notwithftanding   however  this  lofty 
language,  as  the  day  of  grace  began  to  expire^ 
his  fears  for  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his 
dependents,  got  the  better  of  his  indignation ; 
and  he  made  his  fubmiffion  at   Inverary*  be- 
fore the  fheriff  of  the  county  j  tho,  through 
VOL.  I.  M  an 
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an  unavoidable  accid^it,   three  or  four  days 
after  the  allotted  period. 

This  chief  it  feems,  in  the  violence  of  the 
times,  a  little  before  the  revolution,  had  plim* 
dered  the  lands  of  the  earl  of  Breadalbin. 
For  this,  and  fome  other  afts  of  animofity, 
that  nobleman,  it  is  thought,  had  devoted 
him  to  deftru6l:ion;  and  is  accuied  of  per'- 
fuading  king  William  to  put  hitai,  and  all 
his  clan  under-  military  execution,  as  a  terror 
to  other  difafFe£led  parts  of  the  Highlands. 
No  inquiry  therefore  was  made,  whether 
Macdonald  had  fubmitted,  or  would  fubmit; 
but  a  warrant  for  putting  to  death  near  two 
hundred  innocent  people,  was  dii^atched  with 
as  little  ceremony,  as  if  it  had  been  an  order 
to  apprehend  a  fmuggler.  This  horrid  war- 
rant having  paflbd  through  all  the  ufual  farms, 
was  brought  to  the  king,  who  figned  it,  it 
is  faid,  without  fciTiple;  tho  it  is  probable, 
Macdonald's  fuhmiffion  had  been  concealed 
from  him.  Bifhop  Bumet  indeed*  endea- 
vours to  make  the  king  intirely  ignorant  of 
the  whole  affair.  He  was  rather  dilatory, 
the  bifhop  fays,  in  bufinefs ;  and  nfed  to  put 


*  See  hia  hiftory  of  his  own  times* 
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off  iignix^  papers,  till  they  began  to  miilti* 
ply;  when  he  would  fign  them  in  a  lump 
with  too  little  examination.  In  this  preci-- 
pitate  manner,  he  gives  us  to  underftand,  the 
king  figned  the  fatal  warrant  againft  the  in* 
halntants  of  Glencoe«  • 

From  the  king  it  was  dire6ted  to  the  fe- 
cretary  of  ftate  in  Scotland;  who  {tat  it, 
in  the  courfe  of  bufinefe,  to  ithe  commanding 
officer  of  Argyle's  regiment,  then  in  garrifon 
at  Fort  William. 

Early  in  February,  1691,  a  detachment 
from  that  corps  took  pofTdllion  of  the  valley 
of  Glencoe;  and  when  Macdonald  inquired 
into  their  intention,  he  was  told  it  was  frieiid* 
ly ;  and  had  in  view  only  to  levy  the  arrears 
of  Ibme  ill-paid  taxes.  Upon  this  Macdo^ 
nald  and  his  dependents,  laid  afide  all  appre- 
henfions  (As  indeed  having  fubmitted  to  go«- 
vemment,  they  had  no  grounds  to  hai'bottr 
any)  and  entertained  the  ti'oops  ho^itably, 
during  the  ipace  of  fifteen  days. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fixteenth  day,  young 
Mikcdonald  ol^rved  the  guards  were  doubled ; 
and  thought  he  faw  fomething  among  the 
troops,  which  he  did  not  well  underfhuid. 
He  brought  his  fufpicions  to  his  father:  but 
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the  old  man  endeavoured  with  jocularity  to 
difperfe  them.  The  youth  however  at  the 
clc^e  of  day,  drew  his  brother  afide,  and 
carried  him  out  privately  among  tlie  foldiers, 
to  make  obfervations.  Approaching  a  guard 
under  the  cover  of  the  night,  they  overheard 
a  centinel  tell  his  fellow,  that  *^  It  was  a 
^*  brutal  work,  but  their  officers  muft  anfwer 
•*  for  it-"  Upon  this  the  two  young  men 
in  terror  made  inftantly  to  their  father's  houfe : 
*—  but  the  bloody  deed  was  begun.  As  they 
approached,  they  heard  the  repoit  of  fire-arms 
—  they  heard  the  fhrieks  of  defpsdr  3  and  faw 
the  houfe  furrounded  by  armed  men.  Old 
Macdonald  was  (hot  through  the  head,  as 
he  flept  by  his  wife :  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
a  Highland  gentleman,  who  was  then  upon 
a  vifit  to  him;  tho  he  had  the  king's  pro- 
tection in  his  pockets  The  houfes  of  the 
tenants,  and  dependents  of  the  family,  werp, 
furrounded  alfo,  and  every  man  butchered, 
who  was  foimd.  A  pillage  enfued;  and  all 
the  wanton  cruelty  was  pradtifed,  which  is 
cuflomary  at  the  inking  of  a  town. 

The  women  and  children  indeed  were  fpared : 
but    fuch   of  them,   as    had   neither  died  of 
the  fright,  nor  had  been  butchered  by  mis- 
take, 
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take,  were  turned  out  naktid,  at  the  dead  of 
night  —  a  keen,  freezing  night  —  with  all  thdr 
calamities  about  them>  into  a  wafte  covered 
with  fiiow. 

When  the  morning  rofe,  the  horrid  deed 
appeared  in  all  it's  guilt.  Thirty-eight 
ilaughtered  bodies  were  drawn  out;  and  the 
women,  who  had  never  attempted  to  fly, 
were  in  general  found  either  ftarved  to  death ; 
or  expiring  with  their  children  under  hedges. 
It  was  thought,  that  about  a  hundred  of  thbfe 
deftined  to  {laughter,  had  efcaped  through 
the  intelligence  given  them  by  their  friends 
among  the  troops. 

This  horrid  affair  was  never  fuiHciently 
examined.  King  William  endeavoured  to 
repel  the  odium  from  himfelf,  by  throwing 
it  upon  the  Scotch  fecretary:  who  had 
exceeded,  he  faid,  his  orders.  But  various 
circumilances,  and  efpecially  the  lenity  fh^n 
to  all  concerned  in  this  bufinefs,  rendered 
fuch  an  apology  very  defeftive.  "  The  king 
'<  fent  orders,  fays  Burnet,  to  inquire  into 
"  the  matter  J  but  when  the  letters  writ 
upon  this  bufinefs,  were  all  examined, 
which  I  myfelf  read,  it  appeared,  that  fo 
many  were  involved  in  the   matter,   that 
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*^  the  lunges  gentlenefs  {H-evailed  on  him  to 
*^  a  &ult;  and  he  contented  himfelf  witii 
*<  diiimffing  only  the  mailer  of  Stair  from 
"  his  fervice.  Indeed  the  not  pmiifhing 
'^  this  with  due  rigour,  was  the  greateft 
**  blot  in  this  whole  reign," 

We  did  not  fee  the  valley  of  Glencoe  -,  a3  it 
would  have  carried  us  too  far  out  of  our  road ; 
|>ut  it  is  defcribed  as  one  of  the  moft  inte- 
j^ing  fcenes  in  the  whole  country;  hung 
with  rock,  and  wood;  and  abounding  with 
beauties  of  the  mofl  romantic  kind.  Thi? 
valley  is  £unous  alfo  for  being  the  birth-place 
of  Ofcian.  In  it's  wild  fcenes  that  bard  is 
faid  to  have  caught  his  firft  poetic  raptures* 
Near  it  lies  the  country  of  Morven;  which 
Fingal  hath  turned  into  claflic  ground  by  his 
huntings,  and  his  wars. 
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SECT-    XVIII. 

T^ROM  Kenmore  we  propo&d  great  plea« 
•*"  lure  in  our  ride  to  Killin,  which  was 
our  next  ftage.  It  lies  at  the  head  of  the 
lake^  which  is  about  fifteen  mifes  long ;  and 
as  the  road  kept  almoft  entirely  by  the  water 
fide,  we  expe^ed  many  beautiful  fcenes.  But 
we  were  difappointed.  We  had  feen  the  lake 
in  if  s  greateft  glory  fi-om  Kenmore.  It  never 
fpreads  into  any  confiderable  expanfe  of  water  i 
but  has  the  appearance  rather  of  a  rivw  of 
unequal  dimenfions.  Where  it  is  wideft,  it 
feldom  exceeds  a  mile:  but  in  general  it  is 
much  narrower.  Nor  are  it's  boundaries  plea- 
fing.  They  exhibit  no  bold  (hores,  broken 
promontories,  nor  other  forms  of  beauty ;  but 
are  rather  tame  hills,  than  pidhirefque  moun- 
tains. Nor  are  they  fiimifhed  with  wood, 
or  other  pleafing  appendages.  —  Upon  the 
whole    however,    as    the   evening  was    cold, 
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four,  and  unplea£mt,  it  is  probable,  that  it 
tinged  the  landfcape  with  fimilar  ideas.  The 
efieft  is  common.  A  clear  evening  might 
have  difpelled  theie  gloomy  vifions^  whith 
we  attributed  to  the  landfcape;  and  might 
have  opened  new  beauties.  I  have  heard 
indeed  judicious  travellers,  who  have  ieen  it 
under  a  more  favourable  afpefl,  fpeak  of 
many  grand  views  from  advantageous  £tax\ds 
along  the  (hores  of  the  lake.  Of  this  I  have 
not  the  leaft  doubt ;  and  am  only  unhappy  in 
not  bding  able  to  add  my  ovm  teftimony  to 
what  I  have  heard. 

As  we  approached  Killin,  the  country 
began  to  amend,  and  pleaied  us  in  fpite  cf 
the  untoward  medium  of  a  drizzling  rain, 
through  which  we  viewed  it.  Many  of  the 
hills  were  cloathed  with  wood ;  and  fbme  of 
them  finely  difpofed,  fkreening  little  irriguous 
vallies,  which  played  among  them.  But  as 
the  evening  grew  worfc,  and  fet  in  wet,  we 
could  not  examine  the  landfcape  as  it  deferyed; 
In  general,  however,  the  two  epds  of  Loch- 
Tay  are  certainly  the  moft  beautiful  parts 
of  it. 

The  town  of  Killin  is  celebrated  for  being 
the  receptacle  of   the  bones  of  Fingal.     We 
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were  (hewn  the  place,  where  tradition  fays, 
they  were  buried :  but  the  traveller  muft  view 
his  tomb  with  the  eye  of  faith.  Not  the 
leaft  monumental  fragment  remains. 

At  KiUin  we  heard  the  little  hiftory  of  a 
Highland  migration.  Several  expeditions  of 
this  kind  to  America,  from  different  parts  of 
Scotland  (which  were  fuppofed  to  have  been 
attended  with  fuccefs)  began  to  make  a  noife 
in  the  country;  and  a  difcontented  fpirit  got 
abroad,  even  in  thofe  parts,  where  no  oppref^ 
fion  could  be  complained  of;  particularly  in 
the  domains  of  the  earl  of  Breadalbin;  the 
happinefs  of  whofe  tenants  feems  to  have  been 
among  the  principal  fources  of  the  happinefs 
of  thdr  lord.  The  word  was  given^  a$  it  was 
phrafed,  in  the  beginning  of  March  1775; 
and  a  rendezvous  was  appointed  at  Killin,  on 
the  firft  of  the  enfuing  May.  Here  convened 
about  thirty  families,  making  in  all  above 
three  hundred  people.  The  firft  night  they 
fpent  at  Killin,  in  barns,  and  other  out* 
houfes,  which  they  had  prcvioufly  engaged. 
Early  the  next  morning  the  whole  company 
was  called  together  by  the  found  of  bag-pipes, 
and  the  order  of  their  march  was  fettled. 
M^n^  wQQien,    ^nd  children,    had    all    their 
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proper  ftations  afligned.  They  were  all 
drefled  in  their  bcft  attire ;  and  the  men  vvei  o. 
armed  in  the  Highland  fafhion.  They  wlui 
were  able,  hired  carts  for  thdr  bagg.ipic : 
the  reft  diftributed  it  in  proper  proportion  >, 
among  the  feveral  members  of  their  linle 
families;  each  of  them,  in  the  patriate  xal 
ftyl^  carrying  provifions  for  the  way.  Then  * 
taking  a  long  adieu  of  their  friends,  and  rela- 
tions, who  gathered  round  them,  the  miific 
began  to  play,  and  in  the  midft  of  a  thoufand 
good  wilhes  mutually  diftributed,  the  whole 
train  moved  on, 

Goldfinith,  in  his  defcrted  village,  gives  a 
melancholy  pi6hire  of  a  body  of  emigrants, 
taking  a  laft  farewell  of  their  country. 

Even  nowy  methinks,  as  ponderiog  here  I  ftand» 
I  fee  the  rural  virtues  leave  the  land  : 
Down,  where  yon  anchoring  vefTel  fpreads  the  fafl, 
That  idly  waiting,  flaps  in  every  gale. 
Downward  they  move,  a  melancholy  band, 
Pafs  from  the  fhore,  and  darken  all  the  flrand. 

But  thefe  emigrants  were  of  a  different  kind. 
Many  of  them  were  poiTeifed  of  two  or  three 
hundred  pounds,  and  few  of  lefs  than  thirty 
or  forty;  which  at  leaft  (hewed,  they  had 
not  ftarved    upon   their   farms.      Thej'  were 
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a  jocund  crew ;  and  fet  out,  not  like  people 
flying  from  the  face  of  poverty ;  but  like  men> 
who  were  about  to  carry  their  healthy  their 
ftrength,  and  little  property,  to  a  better  mar- 
ket. The  firft  day's  march  brought  them 
to  Loch-Lomond,  which  is  about  twenty-five 
or  thirty  miles  from  Killin.  At  the  head 
of  this  lake  they  had  provided  vefTels,  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  them  embarked; 
and  were  carried  by  water  twenty-four  miles 
farther,  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunbar- 
ton;  where  they  cantoned  themfelves,  till 
their  tranfporj:  v^ffel  was  ready  at  Grfenock, 

We  propdfed  alfo  to  vifit  Loch-Lomond, 
and  Dunbarton ;  but  not  by  the  rout  of  thefe 
emigrants;  which  would  have  abridged  our 
tour.  We  chofe  a  wider  circuit  by  Tindmm 
and  Inverary, 

From  the  pleafing  environs  of  Killin  we 
launched  out  into  a  wild  country,  which  na- 
ture had  barely  produced ;  but  had  done  little 
to  adorn.  Neither  had  art  ever  deigned  to 
vifit  it,  except  in  the  (hape  of  a  foldier  work- 
ing on  a  military  rodd.  Even  the  cottage 
fmoking  among  a  few  trees,  which  almoft 
every  heath  prefcnts,  was  not  here  to  be 
found.  AH  was  wide,  wafte  and  rude;  to- 
tally 
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tally  naked;  and  yet  in  ifs  fimplkity  often 
Aiblime;  the  ground  heaving,  like  the  ocean 
into  ample  fwells,  and  fubfiding  into  vallies 
equally  magnificent.  The  ideas  were  grand, 
rather  than  pleafing.  The  imagination  was 
interefted,  but  not  the  eye.  Here  and  there 
indeed  a  mountain-fcene  fell  within  the  rules 
of  compofition.  But  in  general^  we  had  few 
forms  of  pi£turefque  beauty,  at  leaft  in  the 
larger  parts.  In  the  finaller,  we  often  found 
them;  in  the  winding  of  rivulets,  in  their 
rocky  beds,  and  in  their  little  buftling  cafcades, 
of  which  we  had  great  variety. 

The  ground-plot,  if  I  may  fo  call  it,  of 
this  rude  landfcape,  was  a  wild  valley,  afcend-- 
ing  through  the  (pace  of  twenty  miles  from 
Killin  to  Tindi-um.  It  could  not  be  called 
fteep ;  yet  was  generally  fteep  enough  to  give 
rapidity  to  the  rocky  rivulet  which  adorned 
it.  This  rivulet  is  one  of  the  chief  iburces 
of  Loch-Tay :  but  it  does  not  /  afTume  the 
name  of  the  Tay,  till  it  leave  the  lake. 
About  the  middle  of  this  afcent,  the  country 
becoming  flat,  we  found  the  torrent  arrefted 
by  a  valley;  and  formed  into  a  fmall  lake, 
called  Loch-Dochart ;  the  fhores  of  which* 
afforded  us  fome  fine  fcenery,  both  when  we 
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ikw  it  in  extent  (for  tho  it  was  fmall,  it  had 
(fimenfions  ftifiicient  for  any  landfcape)  and 
when  we  faw  only  a  portion  of  it.  In  the 
former  fituation,  the  diilant  hills  made  an  agree-* 
able  boundary  to  the  watei;.  In  the  latter  we 
had  a  huge  promontory  hanging  over  a  caftle^ 
which  ftood  upon  an  iiland  at  it's  feet. 

The  great  pifturefque  ufe  of  iflands,  In 
thefe  fituations,  is  to  break  the  tedious  lines 
of  fuch  promontories,  and  mountains,  as  fall 
into  the  water.  But  this  ifland,  befides  it's  ufe  in 
compofition,  is  itfelf  an  objeft  of  beauty.  It  is 
decorated  with  wood ;  and  adorned  with  a  caftle. 

Caflles  in  the  middle'  of  lakes,  tho  not 
proper  for  regal  fortrefles,  were  commonly 
chofen  as  feats  of  fecurity  by  thofe  chiefs, 
who  had  the  advantage  of  fiich  fituations. 
The  ifland-caftle  could  only  be  attacked  by 
water.  In  fummer  the  lake  could  not  af- 
ford  navigation  to  carry  over  a  body  of 
men ;  and  in  winter  the  ice  formed  fo  expofed 
an  approach,  that  ti*oops  would  hardly  attempt 
it.  There  was  no  covering  above  ground  $ 
and  the  mattock  could  make  none  beneath. 
This  caille  however  was  once  ftormed  by  the 
M*Greggors,  in  the  midft  of  a  frofty  winter, 
by  a  well^-contrived  projeft.     They  brought 
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a  vaft  quantity  of  fafcines  to  the  edge  of  the 
lake,  with  which  they  made  a  ftout  breaft- 
work.  This  they  pufhed  before  them  along 
the  fmooth  furface  of  the  ice;  and  being 
fufiiciently  defended  by  it  from  the  fhot  of  the 
caftle,  they  made  good  their  landing,  if  I  may 
fo  fpeak ;  and  quickly  overpowered  the  place, 
which  trufted  more  in  it's  fituation,  than  in 
the  ftrength  of  it's  garrifon. 

About  Tindrum  we  had  attained  the  fum- 
mit  of  our  afcent.  This  place  is  fuppofed 
to  be  one  of  the  higheft  inhabited  parts  of 
Scotland  —  fome  fay  of  Great-Britain.  The- 
word  Breadalbin,  in  which  country  we  now 
travelled,  has  that  fignification. 

Among  the  mountains,  which  compofe 
thefe  wild  fcenes,  the  mountains  of  Bendorah 
art  the  moft  confpicuous*  The  country- 
people  confider  them  as  inchanted  mountains. 
Before  the  ftorm  begins  to  rage,  they  emit 
a  hollow  found,  which  forebodes  it.  The 
fhepherd  knows  it  well,  and  inftantly  fhelters 
his  flock.  Sounds  however  of  this  kind  are  not 
peculiar  to  mount  Bendoran.  They  are  often 
mentioned  among  the  figns  of  bad  weathen 
They  were  prognoftics  of  ancient  times. 
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Altis 

Montibus  audiri  fnigor  ——————— 


At  Tindrum  the  ground  which  had  been 
riling  from  Loch-Tay  begins  immediately  to 
fall.  The  Tay  which  takes  it's  fource  at  the 
fummit  of  this  elevation,  runs  due  eaft;  and 
a  little  lake  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
fountains  of  the  Tay,  difcharges  it's  waters 
due  weft.  Along  the  banks  of  this  little 
buftling  ftream  we  defcended  through  a  valley, 
wild  like  that  we  had  left  behind,  and  nearly 
in  the  fame  ftyle  of  landfcape ;  but  of  quicker 
defcent. 

Near  Palmaly  the  view  opened  upon  a  rich 
cultivated  country,  at  leaft  fuch  it  appeared  — - 
a  fight  we  had  not  met  with  for  many  days. 
We  thought  it  could  hardly  be  compofed  of 
the  plains  of  Lorn,  tho  that  is  the  richeft 
part  of  Argylefhire;  and  lay  direftly  before 
the  eye ;  but  our  maps  feemed  to  place  Lorri 
at  too  great  a  diftance ;  and  yiQ  had  no  op- 
portunity  of  inquiring.  The  remote  diftance 
however  was  dubious ;  and  tho  it  appeared 
to  us  a  cultivated  fcene,  it  might  have  been 
thiough  fome  deception  in  the  light.      The 
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nearer  grounds  were  varied  by  a  part  of  Loch- 
Awe  I  towards  which  we  approached. 

Loch- Awe  is  one  of  the  grandeft  lakes  in 
Scotland.     It  extends  thirty  miles;  and  con- 
tains near  a  dozen  iflands.     We  fkirted  only  it's 
northern  (hores ;  but  were  much  amufed  with 
what  we  faw.     On  the  oppo/ite  fhore  arifesi^ 
in  appearance  almoft  pa:pendicular  to  the  lake, 
the  vaft  mountain  of  Crouachan,  near  enough 
for  the  eye  to  diftinguifh  it's  woods  and  rocks. 
Beneath  it,  on  an  ifland,  ftands  the  caftle  of 
Kilchum,  which  is  a  grand  object  under  the 
impending  gloom  of  the  mountains.  Thii  caftle 
was  built   originally  by  the   lady  of  one  of 
the  Campbells,  who  went  to  the  holy  wars. 
Here  in  folitary  retirement,  fhe  mourned  his 
abfence,  and  waited  his  return.    In  after  ages 
the  caftle  of  Rilchum  taking  a  more  dignified 
form,  became  the  feat  of  the  earls  of  Breadal- 
bin,  and  was  admired  chiefly  for  the  view  it 
commanded  over  the  lake,  and  over  a  rich  vale, 
bounded  by  lofty  mountains.    It  afterwards  be- 
came a  fortrefs ;  and  when  the  rebellion  broke 
out  in  the  year  1745,  was  haflily  fortified  by  lord 
Breadalbin  for  the  government,  and  garrifbned 
to  defend  this  pafs  into  the  Highlands ;  which 
intention,  I  believe,  it  fully  anfwered. 
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Befides  this  ifland,  we  had  two  others  in 
view,  both  woody,  and  both  very  omamentaL 
On  one  of  them  ftood  formerly  a  convent. 
We  had  alfo  a  long  extent  of  water  before 
us.  The  lake  winds  flowly,  and  falls  off  in 
good  perfpeftive,  exhibiting  a  great  variety  of 
bays,  promontories,  and  large  peninfulas.  In 
many  parts  alfo  the  fcenery  around  it  was 
woody ;  but  yet  on  the  whole,  it  had  rather  an 
unpi6hirefque  appearance.  The  iflands  are 
formally  ftationed ;  and  many  of  the  mountain* 
ikieens,  which  are  unadorned  with  wood,  are 
tame,  and  unbroken. 

We  took  two  drawings  however  upon  this 
lake.  In  one  of  them,  two  of  the  iflands  ap- 
peared with  great  advantage;  and  the  moun- 
taiu'ikreens  behind  them,  confifting  only  of 
fimple  parts,  were  magnificent. 

The  other  view  was  more  contrafted,  and 
exhibited  a  large  promontory,  under  which 
flood  the  ifland,  with  the  ruins  of  Kilchurn-* 
cafUe.  The  conftituent  parts  of  this  letter 
view  are  the  fame  as  thofe  we  had  obferved 
upon  Loch-Dochait :  but  it  is  one  of  nature's 
fameneifes:  it  is  alter  et  idem.  -  There  the 
ifland  appeared .  connefted  with  the  promon* 
tory,  under  which  it  ftood;  here  it  appeared 
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detached  from  the  lake,  and  connefled  with  the 
foreground.  In  each  fituation  the  iflands  broke 
the  lines  of  the  promontories,  and  had  a  good 
cfFcd.  But  the  ifland  on  Loch- Awe  afforded 
the  better  pifture. 

Both  thefe  lakes  deferved  more  attention, 
than  we  were  able  to  pay  them.  We  wiftied 
to  make  a  circuit  round  them,  and  view  them 
in  various  points.  The  iflands  upon  Loch- 
Awe,  however  formal  they  might  appear  in 
fome  views,  would  unqueftionably  have  a  fine 
effeft  in  many  other  fituations :  and  promon- 
tories, which,  on  one  fide,  appeared  fmooth, 
tame  and  unadorned,  might  appear  broken, 
animated,  and  rich  on  another :  but  our  time 
was  limited;  and  we  were  obliged  to  fatisfy 
our  curiofity  with  little  more  than  a  view  of 
fuch  parts,  as  the  road  prefented» 


From  the  neighbourhood  of  Loch-Awe  we 
purfued  our  rout  to  Inverary-caflle,  the  prin-. 
cipal  feat  of  the  duke  of  Argyle.  A  very 
long  and  dreary  ride. had  made  us  languifh 
for  the  contrail  of  a  little  woody  fcenery: 
when  the  forefls  arofe,  as  if  by  inchantmeilt ; 
vafl,  rich,  and  luxuriant.    Whole  mountains 
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in  a  great  degree,  were  covered  with  woods 
of  ancient  Aanding ;  which  finking  into  their 
deep  fhadowy  reccfles,  or  ftanding  out  boldly 
upon  their  knolls  in  broad  mafles  enlightened 
by  the  fun,  wonderfully  charmed  the  «ye, 
both  with  the  greatnefs,  and  novelty  of  the 
fcene.  They  feem  planted  to  exemplify  the 
poet's'  precept, 

Does  then  the  long  forbid  the  phmter's  hand 
To  clothe  the  diftuit  hills,  and  Teil  with  woodi 
Their  barren  fummits  ?   No ;  but  it  forbids 
All  poTerty  of  cloathifig«     Rich  the  robe. 
And  amply  let  it  flow,  that  nature  wears 
On  her  throned  eminence*    Where'er  flie  takes 
Her  horizontal  march,  purine  her  ftep 
With  fweeping  train  of  foreft  ;  hill  to  hill 
Unite  with  prodigality  of  (hade. 

Soine  powerful  hand,  it  was  evident,  had 
been  at  work  in  cloathing  the  naked  fides  of 
all  theie  vaft  ridges ;  and  we  might  have 
iuiown,  by  the  noble  decorations  of  each  fcene, 
that  we  were  in  the  dominions  of  fome  po- 
tent  chieftain,  tho  we  had  not  known  it,  by 
the  geography  of  the  country.  Every  moment 
we  looked,  when  the  caftle  would  open  to 
our  view.  But  we  travelled  at  leaft  four 
miles  among  thefe  Alpine  plantations,  before 
we  arrived  at  it. 
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SECT.     XIX. 

TNVERARY-CASTLE  fully  anfwcrcd  the 
grandeur  of  the  approach.  It  feems 
equally  adapted  to  all  the  purpofes  of  great- 
n^>  beauty,  and  accommodation.  It  ftands 
upon  a  gentle  rife,  the  ground  gradually 
floping  from  it  in  various  directions.  The 
9rea,  which  furrounds  it,  is  fpacious,  con^^ 
taining  two  or  three  miles  in  circumference^ 
and  is  bounded,  behind  the  caftle,  by  a  femi- 
circular  fkreen  of  mountains^  riling  in  different 
forms,  fome  of  them  broken,  and  others 
adorned  with  wood ;  fo  that  the  cafUe  ftaiids 
in  a  Jkind  of  mountain-recefs,  open  in  front } 
where  it  commands  a  fpacious  view  over 
iroeh-Fyne.  One  of  thefe  mountains,  called 
Doniquaick,  is  a  noble,  fpirited  object.  It's 
iides  are  ihaggy,  and  broken;  and  the  inter- 
laces of  foil  are  filled  with  wood.  On  it's 
fummit   ftands  a  lonely  watch-tower,   which 
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like  every  thing  charafleriftic  has  a  good  efFefl* 
Had  it  been  an  ornamental  building  of  any 
kind,  thus  loftily  feated,  it  had  been  abfurd. 

At  the  foot  of  this  mountain,  run»  the  Aray, 
a  confiderable  ftream*  It  iiTues  through  a 
narrow  valley,  behind  the  houfe;  and  taking 
a  femicircular  fweep  around  it,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  lawn  enters  Loch-Fyne. 

This  lake,  which  is  the  glory  of  the  fcene, 
(preads  into  a  noble  bay  before  the  front  of  the 
caftle;  forming  an  irregular  circle  of  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  miles  in  circumference, 
beautifully  indented  with  a  variety  of  penin^ 
fulas,  and  furrounded  by  mountains.  It  is  an 
objcft,  not  only  beautiful  in  itfelf;  but  it 
makes  a  fine  contraft  with  the  woods,  and 
mountains  aiound  it. 

Loch-Fyne  is  a  fah  lake,  communicating 
with  the  fea,  at  the  diftan^e  of  about  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Inverary-caftle ;  but  as  the 
tide  has  no  very  great  efFeft  upon  it  here,  it 
has  almoft  all  the  beauties  of  an  inland^lake ; 
and  fome,  which  an  inland-'lake  cannot  have> 
jparticularly  that  of  a  crouded  navigation.  It 
b  one-  of  the  favourite  haunts  of  herring ; 
and  ^t^certain  feaibns  of  the  year  is  fre^ented 
by  innumerable  fhoals.     The  country-people 
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exprefs  the  quantities  of  this  fifh  in  ilrong 
language.  At  thofe  feafbns,  they  fay,  the 
]ake  contains  one  part  water,  and  two  parts 
filh.  In  this  fmgle  bay  of  the  lake,  we  were 
told  that  above  fix  hundred  boats  are  fometimes 
employed  in  taking  them.  The  groups  of 
thefe  little  fiihing  veflels  with  their  circling 
nets  make  a  beautiful  moving  pifture;  which 
is  frequently  varied  by  veflels  of  a  larger  fize, 
(hooting  athwart  J  threading  the  feveral  little 
knots  of  anchoring  baiks;  and  making  their 
tacks  in  every  dire6lion. 

The  herring-boats  commonly  take  their 
ftation  on  the  lake,  as  the  evening  comes  on  \ 
and  if  all  this  moving  pifture  (hould  happen  to 
be  enlightened  with  a  fplendid  fun-fet,  the 
effeft  is  very  fine.  The  crews  of  thefe  boats 
feem  generally  to  be  a  cheerful,  happy  race. 
Among  the  implements  of  each  boat,  the  b^-- 
pipe  is  rarely  forgotten  \  the  fhrill  melody  of 
which  you  hear  rcfoundirig  from  every  part ; 
unlefs  all  hands  are  at  work.  On  Sunday,  the 
mirth  of  the  feveral  crews  is  changed  into  de- 
votion :  as  you  walk  by  the  fide  of  the  lake, 
if  the  evening  be  ftill,  you  hear  them  finging 
pfalms,  inflead  of  playing  on  the  bagpipe. 
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The  mou!*tain  of  Doniquaick,  and  the  lake, 
are  two  very  harmonious  neighbours,  in  every 
point,  in  which  they  are  brought  together.  Wc 
faw  them  contrafted  in  feveral  forms  ;  and  al* 
ways  beautifully.  One  of  the  grandcft  views 
of  the  whole  may  be  taken  fbmewhere  about  the 
new-inn.  The  mountain  of  Doniquaick  —  a 
bridge  over  the  Aray  —  the  lake,  and  the 
mountains,  which  (kreen  it,  all  unite  in  very 
pleafing  compofition. 

From  the  bay,  which  Loch-Fyne  forms  be- 
fore the  caftle  of  Inverary,  run  two  grand 
openings ;  one  to  the  north-eaft  into  the  coun- 
try ;  and  the  other  to  the  fouth-weft  towards 
the  iea :  but  all  appearance  of  thefe  outlets  is 
excluded  from  the  caftle  by  the  folding  of  the 
mountains.  I  mean  not  by  this  remark,  to 
exprefs  any  peculiar  excellence  in  the  circular 
form  of  a  bay.  This  particular  one  indeed 
contains  great  variety,  and  is  very  beautiful  in 
it's  kind:  but  ftill  there  is  in  general  more 
variety,  and  more  beauty,  in  the  fading  diftance 
of  a  lake  going  off  in  perlpeftive. 

The  caftle  of  Inveraiy  is  new,  but  con- 
ftrufted  in .  the  old  caftle-form.  The  ground 
plot  is  fquare;    and  each  corner  is  adorned 
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With  a  round  tower.  In  the  middle  rifes  a 
fquare  one,  which  is  higher  than  the  reft, 
and  gives  a  pifhirefque  apex  to  the  building. 
The  whole  is  grand,  and  makes  an  appearance 
fuitable  to  the  fcene.  Yet  there  are  two  veiy 
difgufting  parts  about  it.  Thefe  are  the 
fquare  appendages,  which  are  tacked  to  each 
fide  of  the  middle  tower,  for  the  purpofe  of 
fumiftiing  the  interior  apartments  of  the  caftle 
with  light.  The  contrivance  is  awkward; 
and  greatly  injures  a  noble  pile.  The  infide 
feems  to  be  admirably  divided  into  grand  and 
convenient  rooms;  but  it  is  yet  unfinifhed. 
At  the  entrance  is  a  guard-chamber  j  which  in 
moft  private  houfes  would  be  ridiculous  j  but 
in  a  Highland  caftle  is  charafteriftic,  and  gives 
an  uncommon  dignity. 

In  one  of  the  apartments  we  were  ftruck 
with  a  number  of  fmall  paintings  in  a 
fine  old  mellow  ftyle;  but  all  of  them  evi- 
den^y  by  the  fame  hand.  Upon  examining 
theni  more  attentively,  we  found  them  all 
copies  from  piftures  we  knew ;  fome  of  which 
were  very  modern.  Enquiring  farther  into 
the  myftery,  we  were  informed,  they  were 
all  the  work  of  the  prefent  duchefs  of  Argyle ; 
and  were  in  faft  mezzotinto-prints,  varnifhed 
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with  gum-copal;  and  painted  on  the  back, 
in  a  manner  lately  invented.  I  have  feen  no 
invention  of  the  kind  that  has  fo  much  merit. 
Coloured  prints  are  in  general  miierable 
daubings.  * 

This  noble  caftle  was  built  by  Archibald, 
duke  of  Argyle,  who  finifhed  little  more  than 
the  {hell:  but  his  ideas  feem  to  have  besn 
fo  grand;  that  it  is  probable  he  would  have 
ftruck  out  fomething  beyond  the  tafte  of  the 
times,  in  the  improvements  around  it,  if 
he  had  lived  to  complete  his  defigns.  One 
great  work  he  had  in  view,  was  to  remove 
the  whole  town  of  Inverary,  which  was  in- 
deed a  great  nuifance  to  him.  Part  of  it  had 
even  ftraggled  between  the  caftle  and  the  lake ; 
and  the  whole,  a  dirty,  ill-built  hamlet,  was 
a  difgrace  to  the  fcene.  With  a  grandeur 
of  conception  equal  to  his  other  defigns,  the 
duke  refolved  to  tranfport  the  whole  town  to 
a  peninfula  on  the  lake,  about  half  a  mile 
from  his  caftle.  The  fituation  was  admirably 
chofen,  at  leaft  for  the  benefit  of  the  town; 


*  The  method  here  meotionedy  of  coloaring  mezzotinto  prints, 
was  at  this  time,  juft  invented ;  and  was  fold,  under  promife  of 
Cecrecy,  to  many  ladies. 
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tho  it  may  ftill  perhaps  a  little  interfere  with  the 
views'  of  the  caftle ;  particularly  of  that  down 
the  lake  towards  the  fouth.  The  duke  proceeded 
fo  far  in  his  plan,  as  to  build  a  noble  row  of 
houfes ;  one  of  which  is  an  inn,  jand  another 
a  cuftom-houfe :  but  his  death  prevented  the 
completion  of  this  grand  defign. 

In  his  fiicceifor's  time,  all  operations  were  at 
a  ftand;  but  the  prefent  duke  has  called  his 
workmen  again  togetilier.  He  has  already 
removed  as  much  of  the  old  town,  as  was 
a  nuifance  to  himielf :  but  whether  he  means 
to  cariy  his  predeceffor's  full  intention  into  exe- 
cution does  not  yet  appear.  *  About  the  o^e 
however  he  is  making  great  improvements; 
and,  as  far  as  he  has  yet  done,  in  a  very  good 
tafte.  A  grand  walk  is  conducted  over  a  noble 
bridge,  at  the  foot  of  Doniquaick,  and  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  j  from  which  an  offset 
carries  you  in  a  fpiral  up  the  mountain.  From 
the  watch-tower,  at  the  fummit,  we  were  in- 
formed, one  of  the  grandeft  views  in  Scotland 
is  exhibited,  over  Loch-Fyne,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains.  —  But  a  wet  morning 
prevented  our  feeing  it. 

*  I  am  infonncd  that  all  the  old  town  is  now  removed. 

In 
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In  a  word,  as  Inverary-cafUe  has  one  o(  the 
nobleil  fituations  that  can  be  conceived,  it  will 
probably,  in  a  few  years,  be  as  well  worth  vilit- 
ing,  as  any  place  in  Britain ;  if  the  improve- 
ments continue  in  the  fame  ftyle  of  fimplicity 
and  grandeur,  in  which  they  are  begun.  No 
place  we  had  yet  feen  in  Scotland,  if  we  except 
Hopeton-houfe,  can  bear  the  leaft  companion 
with  it.  If  we  found  fault  with  any  thing, 
it  was  with  fbme  little  decorations,  and  cafcade* 
work  upon  the  river ;  but  as  thefe  things  might 
have  been  executed  before,  and  may  eaiily  be 
altered,  all  cenfure  fhould  ceafe,  till  the  whole 
be  finifhed. 


We  had  now  almoft  completed  oiir  tour 
through  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  Inverary 
being  the  laft  town  of  any  confequence 
we  vifited  in  that  difbi6l;  and  through  our 
whole  journey  were  greatly  pleafed  both  with 
the  face  of  the  countiy,  and  with  the  manners 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  former  may  pro- 
bably have  fome  efi'efl:  upon  the  latter.  The 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  produce  nearly 
perhaps  the  fame  dFe£t.  The  favage,  under  a 
fouthem  clime,  is  languid,  and  inert;   under 
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a  northern  one,  benumbed,  and  torpid.  It  is 
in  the  middle  regions,  that  we  find  die  boldeft, 
and  moft  fpirited  exertions.  I  fpeak  of  men  in 
a  barbarous  ftate.  Civilization  brings  all  to 
a  level.  The  early  and  uncivilized  native  of 
this  country  feems  to  have  had  great  vigour 
of  mind  and  body ;  but  it  was  the  vigour  of  a 
wild  beaft.  Indolence  and  activity  took  their 
turns  in  his  breaft.  Every  paffion  had  it's 
courfe,  and  when  it's  rage  was  fpent,  he  funk 
into  floth.  He  was  eafily  offended :  fierce  in 
his  anger,  and  implacable  in  his  revenge,  he 
ftied  blood  without  remorfe. 

Some  years  ago,  an  old  manufcript  was 
printed  at  Glafgow,  under  the  title  of  Feuds 
and  conJliSis  among  the  Scottijh  Clans.  It  con- 
tains many  anecdotes,  very  defcriptive  of  the 
ancient  manners  of  the  country.  One  little 
hiftory  I  (hall  prefent  to  the  reader  from  ^  the 
materials  *  which  it  fumilhes,  and  the  co- 
incident circumftances  of  the  times.  It  is 
an  account  of  the  petty  wars  between  Angus 
Macdonald  of  Kintire,  and  fir  Laughlan  Mac- 
lean of  the  Ifle  of  Mull;    and  is  both   cu- 


^  See  page  39,  &c.  and  page  95,  &€. 
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rious  in  itfelf,  and  will  give  a  better  idea  of 
the  ancient  ftate  of  the  Highlands,  than 
any  fyftematic  inquiry.  It  is  likewife  nearly 
connected  with  the  fcenes  we  are  now  fur- 
veying.  The  charadlers  toa  are  drawn  from 
the  life,  and  well  marked. 
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SECT.     XX. 

A  BOUT  two  centuries  ago,  it  happened, 
'^^^  that  Donald  Gorme,  a  gentleman  of  the 
ifle  of  Sky,  propoling  to  vifit  his  relation  Angus 
Macdonald  of  -Kintire,  was  driven  by  adverfe 
winds  into  Invemook-bay  in  the  ifle  of  Jura. 
This  place  belonged  to  fir  Laughlan  Maclean ; 
who  happened  to  be  there  himfelf  at  that 
time,  tho  his  principal  refidence  was  in 
Mull. 

In  Jura  alfo,  by  an  unufual  concurrence  of 
circumftances,  happened,  at  the  fame  time,  to 
IvLik  fome  out*laws  ^  whom  Donald  Gorme  for 
certain  offences,  had  lately  driven  from  their 
country.  Thefe  fugitives,  underftanding  to 
whom  the  veffel  in  the  bay  belonged ;  and  not 
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having  it  in  their  power  to  injure  Gormc 
themfelves,  contrived  a  very  malicious  fcheme 
to  draw  upon  him  the  refentment  of  Maclean. 
In  the  filence  of  the  night,  they  drove  fome  of 
Maclean's  cattle  towards  the  bay  j  and  carried 
them  off;  not  doubting  but  the  fufpicion 
would  reft  on  Gorme. 

Sufptcion  is  the  evidence  of  barbarians. 
Maclean,  a  young,  fiery  chief,  without  farther 
inquiry,  collefted  his  clan  the  next  night, 
fell  upon  Gorme,  and  killed  fixteen  of  his 
people.  Gorme  himfelf,  and  a  few  of  his 
followers,  with  difficulty  efcaped. 

When  Angus  Macdonald  of  Kintire,  to 
whom  Gorme's  vifit  had  been  intended,  heard 
of  this  difafter,  he  was  much  diftreffed;  and 
the  more,  as  he  was  nearly  related  to  both 
parties.  He  was  firft  coufiil  to  Goitne;  and 
had  married  the  fiflsr  of  Maclean.  Fearing 
therefore  the  confequences  of  the  affair,  he 
refolved  to  employ  his  good  offices  in  maldng 
it  up. 

His  firft  efforts  were  in  the  ifle  of  Sky, 
where  he  found  Gorme  not  untra£lable.  From 
thence  he  failed  to  Mull;  propofing  an  in- 
terview with   Maclean  at   Caftle-Duart,   the 
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place  of  his  refidence.  -^  But  his  friends  adviled 
him  to  be  cautious. 

As  the  ;  Scottifh  government  inclined  to 
ariftoctacy,  it  had  ever  been  the  regal  policy 
to  divide  the  clans:  and  to  tins  end  the 
crown,  on  feudal  principles,  would  often  take 
the  occaiion  of  very  flight  pretences,  to  grant 
fome  fivoured  chief  a  claim  on  the  lands  of  his 
more  obnoxious  neighboun  Theie  grants  being 
coinmonly  obtained,  wheil  .families  were  at  va- 
riance,, gave  a  kind  of  £m&ion  to  their  quar-» 
rels. 

.  A  claim  of  this :  Idnd .  had  formerly  been 
granted  to  the  Macleans,  upon  fome  lands  in 
Ilay,  which  belonged  to  the  Macdonalds  :  and 
tho  the  claim  had  long  lain  dormant,  and  the 
families  were  now  imited  by  marriage ;  yet 
the  friends  of  Macdonald  advifed  him  not 
•to  put  himfelf  in  the  hands  of  a  youth,  whofe 
dxarafler  was  little  known;  and  whom, 
for  that  reafon,  it  was  imprudent. to  truft. 
But  Macdonald  naturally  frank,  and  generous, 
and  imacquainted  with  fear,  could  not  conceive; 
jfhat  a  man,  whom  he  had  never  offended, ,  and 
whofe  filter  he  had  married,  could  poilibly 
intend  him  ill.  He  went  therefore  with  all 
VOL.  I,  o       •  confidence 
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eonfidience  to  Caftte*Duact:  and  evOi  left:  iBv 
greateft  part  of  his  retinue  bdund. 

Maclean  received  him  courteoafly ;  and  gavef 
him  hopes  that  Gorme's  conditions  ndght  be 
the  bails  of  an  agreement ;  and  put  an'  tad  to 
the  unhappy  afiair  between  them.  Bitt  in  die 
hour  of  retirement  other  thoughts  pofiefled 
him.  The  fecret  whi^r^  oi  intereft  and  ann 
bition  intervened ;  and  all  icruples  of  integrity, 
and  honour  vsrere  thrown  afidc.  Before  the 
morning,  he  had  fettled  the  whole  aiEdr  in  his 
own  mind ;  and  with  a  coi^dent  air  informed 
his  aftonifhed  gueft,  that  he  ntuft  expert  ta 
ipend  his  future  life  iu  captivity,  unlefs  be  gave 
up  all  tide'  tx>  the  difputed  land&  in  Ilay« 
The  unfortunate  Macdonald  had  no*  choice. 
He  was  obliged  ta  fubmit;  and  to  leave  hia 
fon,  and  brodier,.  as  pledges  of  his  faith.* 

This  a6t  of  p^fidy  roufed  all  the  fpirit  of 
Macdonald.  The  affair  of  Invemook-bay  was- 
forgotten.  The  quarrel  was^^  now  Ms  own«* 
But  being  as  cool,  as  he  was  determined,  not^ 
the  flighteft  whifper  of  difcontent  pafied  hi» 
Hps.  All  appearance  of  refeaitment  was  ftifled,. 
ttU  he  could  fhew  it  with  effeft. 

It  was  neceiiary,  it  ieems,  for  Mackan 
in  perfoQ  ta  take  pofieflion  of  thofe  lands^ 
which   had   thus   been  ceded  to   him.    He 
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WtiQt  therefore  to  Ilay,  and  encamped  his 
Uttle  con^>any  upon  the  ruins  of  a  fort,  near 
die  Kinnes,  wluch  wais  the  name  of  the  lands^ 
he  was  goiiig  to  pofTefs. 

It  was  a  cuflom  among  the  highland  chiefs 
to  invite  all  Grangers  to  their  houfes  i  and 
make  them  welcome,  as  long  as  thdr  pro^ 
viiion  lafted.  When  this  was  confumed,  the 
maAer  of  the  family  accompanied  them  to  hi^ 
next  neighbour's,  where  their  vifit  was  limit:^' 
ed  by  the  lame  neceflityi  This  chief  alfo  join-r 
ed  the  proceflipn;  and  thus  they  went  on^ 
increafing  their  Company,  and  devouring  the 
proviiions  of  a  whole  diftrift. 

Of  this  jovial  cuftom,  and  the  inconvenient 
lituatioQ  of  the  camp  of  Kinnes,  Macdonald 

•       T 

took  the  advantage.  He  offered  Macl^ 
the  uie  of  his  own  habitation  at  MuUintrea  i 
and.  defciibing  his  neighbours,  as  difpofed  to 
mirth  and  jollity,  wifhed  him  to  pay  a  friend- 
ly vifit  among  them :  obferving,  that  his 
retinue,  which  was  numerous,  and  eipecially 
bis  hoftages,  would  eff(s6tually  fecure  him 
from  any  affronts 

Credulity  is  as  much  the  charafteriftic  of  a 
ftate  of  barbarifin,  as  fufpicion^  Maclean 
with  little  heiitation  complied  s  and  fcrupled 
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ftot  to  accept  an  invitation  front  a  man,  ifrkh 
whom  he  had  juft  before  broken  every  rit6 
of  hofpitality. 

But  other  thoughts  than  thofe  of  merriment 
poiKeflTed  the  mind  of  Macdonald^  He  had 
privately  fent  orders  to  his  clan  to  rendezvous 
in  arms,  at  an  appointed  place;  and  at  mid- 
night to  furround  a  houfe,  which  he  had 
appropriated  for  the  reception  of  Madean.— 
The  habitation  of  a  highland  chief  was  a 
little  town,  confifting  df  varioiis  appendages  j 
many  of  which  Were  detached. 

The  daroufal,  which  had  purpofely  been 
prolonged  to  a  late  hour  was  now  over;  all 
were  retired  to  reft;  and  the  highland-clan 
had  taken  their  appointed  ftand  around  the 
lodgings  of  Maclean,  when  Macdonald  in  a 
peremptory  tone  calling  loud  at  the  window 
of  his  gueft,  ordered  him  to  come  down. 
•The  alarmed  chief  ftarted  from  his  bed ;  and 
feeing  through  the  lattice,  the  houfe  furrounded 
by  armed  men,  he  curfed  his  own  imprudence, 
gave  up  all  for  loft,  and  opened  the  door, 
holding  the  young  fon  of  Macdonald,  his 
hoftage,  before  his  breaft,  to  prevent  any 
fudden  attack.  But  Macdonald  aftured  him, 
that  nothing   againft  his   life  was    intended. 

The 
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The  poflibffion  of  his  perfbn  was  all  he  dcfircd^ 
and  having  obtained .  this,  he  proclaime4 
liberty  to  all  the  reft  of  Maclean*s  followers. 
Two  of  them  only  were  excepted,  who  were 
thought  to  have  been  their  chiefs  principal 
advifers.  With  thefe  Macdonald  made  fhort 
work,  ordering  fire  to  the  out-houfe  in  which 
they  lodged,  a^id  leaving  them  to  perifh  in 
the  flames. 

Maclean  had  fcarce  taken  pofieilion  of  his 
dungeon,  when  a  plot  nearer  home  w^ 
contrived  to  compleat  his  ruin.  One  of 
his  near  relations,  Allen  Maclean,  thinking 
this  a  favourable  opportunity  to  ferve  his 
own  interefl,  fpread  a  report  that  Maclean 
had  ient  fecret  orders  to  put  Macdonald's 
brother  to  death,  who  had  been  left  as  an 
hoftage  in  Mull.  In  confequence  of  this  he 
hoped,  that  Macdonald  would  retaliate  upon 
his  prifoner;  while  he  hirafelf,  being  pre- 
pared, might  feize  the  eft^te.  His  contrivance 
mifcarried  in  it's  principal  aim;  tho-  it  had 
horrid  confequences.  Macdonald  believing 
the  report,  raafTacred  in  his  rag^  all  the 
retinue  of  Maclean,  above  eighty  men,  whQ 
had  not  yet  left  the  ifland.     Maclean  hlmfelf 

.Q  3.    .  he 
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he  Q)ared»  refendng  him  probably  for  a  more 
exemplary  punifhment. 

The  fuperiority  of  Macdonald  in  this  con- 
teft,  and  his  own  perfonal  abilities,  began 
now  to  rdie  the  jealoufy  of  the  littk  comt  of 
Invecary.  The  territories  of  Kintire,  which 
lay  upon  the  ihores  of  Loch-Fyne,  were 
contiguous .  to  thofe  of  Argyle;  and  the 
large  ifland  of  Hay,  ivhich  belonged  alfo  to 
Macdonald,  was  immediately  upon  the  coaft. 
Thefe  infular  pofleflions  gave  him  the  con-- 
iequence  of  a  maritime  power :  he  had  a  navy 
in  his  ports,  and  could  have  carried  a  fudden 
war  up  Loch-Fyne  to  the  very  walls  of  In- 
ver^y.  So  potent  a  neighbour  therefore 
became  matter  of  juft  alarai.  Many  councils 
were  called,  and  it  was  at  length,  refblved  to 
r^ufe  a  body  of  forces,  oftenfively  to  adjuft 
the  quarrel  between  thefe  contending  chiefs, 
but  really  to  check  the  power  of  Macdonald. 

The   earl  of  Aigyle  however  foon  found 

he   had    embarked   in    a    matter    above    his 

I      •  •        • 

ftrength*  Macdonald  had  addrefs  in  council, 
and  abilities  in  the  field^  beyond  the  barfaariiin 
of  the  times,  ii^  which  he  lived ;  and  put  on 
|b  refolute  a  countenance,  that  Argyle  thought 
it  prudent  to  draw  back.    His  attempts  tbok 

a  fafer 
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It  iafer  channeL  He  made  an  application  to 
the  king,  whom  by  certain  arguments  he 
ioduced  to  come  forward  in  the  affair.  James 
the  fixth,  who  was  then  king  of  Scotland^ 
menaced  in  his  ufual  tone  of  magnificence :  but 
a  highland  chi^,  tho  of  a  fecondary  order, 
would  not  eafily  at  that  day,  fubmit  to  a  royal 
oiandate,  when  ilTued  from  fuch  a  prince  as 
James* 

It  happened  however  that  Macdonald  was 
tttrnfelf  at  this  time  difpofed  to  fettle  his  dif^ 
ference  with  Maclean*  He  had  juit  engaged 
to  ailift  the  quarrel  of  a  neighbouring  chief 
upon  the  coaft  of  Ireland)  and  wiflied  to 
tranfport  himfelf  into  that  country^  as  foon  as 
lie  could.  On  ibme  rigid  conditions  therefore ; 
and  }Jie  delivery  of  ieveral  hoftages;  Maclean 
was  fet  at  liberty. 

Neither  prudence,  forefight,  nor  contrivance^ 
mark  the  events  of  favage  war:  every  man 
ieizes  his  prey,  like  a  wild  beaft,  either  by 
open  force»  or  by  a  fudden  ipring,  when  it  is 
off  it's  guard.  He  c6nfiders  not,  whether  he 
is  able  to  maintain  the  quarrel.  He  begins  it 
with  temerity,  and  thinks  not  beyond  the 
firft  attack*  Thus  Macdonald  had  no.fboner 
embarked  for  Ireland,  than  Maclean  incited 
probably  by  the   counfel,   and    affiftancc    of 

04  Ar- 
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Argyle,  entered  Hay  with  fire  and  fword.  He 
had  every  reafbn  to  believe,  that  Macdonald 
would  put  his  hoftages  to  inftant  death ;  but 
he  gave  up  every  motive  to  the  gratification 
of  revenge. 

Macdonald  however  with  unufual  gene-* 
rpfity,  fcomed  to  revenge  a  public  quarrd 
upon  a  few  unfortunate  individuals.  The  in- 
nocent  blood  he  had  fhed  at  Mullintrea,  had 
probably  taught  him  this  leflbn  of  humanity. 
But  he  was  rapid  in  taking  open  vengeance* 
He  inftantly  tranfported  his  troops  from  Ire- 
land into  the  ifle  of  Mull,  which  he  burned, 
ravaged,  and  deftroyed  from  one  end  to  the 
oth^r.  The  clan  Lean  could  make  no  re- 
fiftance,  flying  before  him  like  fheep;  whom 
the  raging  chief  fometimes  flaughtered  iii  a 
fcattered  purfuit;  and  fometimes  driving 
them  in  bodies  into  comers  of  the  ifland, 
butchered  in  a  promifcuous  heap.  Cattle  and 
every  thing  of  value  he  carried  off;  and  left 
the  place  fmoking  under  the  efFefls  of  his 
vengeance.  Nullum  in  barbaris  favitia  genus 
omittit  irdy  et  viSlorid.^ 


•  Tacitus. 

Maclean^ 
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Maclean,  in  the  mean  time,  was  not  back** 
ward  in  retaliating;  but  finding  himfelf  un^ 
able  to  cope  with  the  prowefs  of  Macdonald, 
he  had,  as  ufual,  recburie  to  perfidy. 
'    John  Macean,  of  the  kindred  of  Macdonald, 
had,  in  peaceable  times,  expreffed  a  great  atn 
tachment  to  Maclean*s  mother,  who  was  then 
a  blooming  widow.     The  difpofal  of  a  mo- 
ther in  marriage,  was,  it  feems,  among  thQ  ^ 
privileges  of  a  highland-chief;  and  Maclean 
w^s  eager  to  bring  on  this  match,  in  expedta-r 
tion,  that  it  might  be  the  mean  of  alluring 
hi$  new  father-in-law  into  a  confederacy  againft 
Macdona}d.      Macean    heard    with    pleafure, 
that  his  propofals  would  be  accepted ;   and 
came   to   Mull   with    great  joy,    where   the 
marriage  was  folemnized.     But  after  the  nupr 
tials,    when    Maclean  founded  him   about  a 
league  againfl  Macdonald,    the  propofal  was 
reeeived.  with   difdain.      Macean  would   not 
hear  of  a6ling  fo  perfidious  a  part  againft  his 
friend,  his  patron,  and  his  near  relation. 

In  revenge  for  this  difappointment,  Mac- 
lean, with  a  brutality  almoft  unparalleled, 
broke  at  midnight  into  Macean's  chamber, 
tqre  hiip  from  his.  bride,   put  him  to  death 

and 
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and  killed  eighteen  of  his  men,  who  ran  to 
affift  their  chief. 

Barbarous  as  the  country  was,  an  a€{:  like 
this  was  received  with  horror.  The  maflaf- 
ere  at  MuUintrea  had  thrown  no  odium  on 
Macdonald.  *  He  was  pitied  for  a  miftake* 
But  Maceans  nuptials  became  a  proverb  to  ex«» 
prefs  every  thing  that  was  vile,  and  fhocking 
}n  human  nature. 

This  horrid  deed  feemed  the  expiring  aft 
of  defpair.  The  credit,  which  Maclean  had 
lofl,  accrued  of  courfe  to  Macdonald ;  and  all^ 
Scotland  acknowledged  the  inequality  of  tha 
conteft  between  them.  The  king  faw  it  with 
concern  j  and  confidered  the  chief  who  prefix 
ed  before  his  peers,  as  difturbing  the  balance 
of  the  ariftocracy,  and  trefpafling  on  the  royal 
authority. 

In  this  light  Macdonald  appeared  at  court  % 
where.  James,  incited  by  fufpicion,  and  jea- 
ioufy,  determined  to  curb  his  influence. 
That  prince,  ever  inclined  to  an  oblique  path^ 
inftead  of  boldly  calling  the  man  to  account 
(as  he  might  legally  have  done)  who  in  tho 
open  defiance  of  law,  durft  prefume  to  re^ 
vcnge  his  own  quarrel ;  had  recourfe  to  an  aft 
of  perfidy.     He  pretended  great  zeal  to  ferv^ 

tWQ 
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two  kiniinen,  who  ought  to  he  fo  dear  to 
each  other:  he  cajol^  them  with  the  kmdeft 
expreflions,  and  gave  eaph  of  them  a  hfc 
fondufl  to  Edinburgh,  wh^re  he  promifed 
^o  make  up  the  matter  to  the  fatisfa£tion  of 
both.  Th?  method  he  took  to  fettle  their 
differences,  if  we  except  the  perfidy  of  it, 
was  fenfibie  enough.  He  (hut  them  bpdi 
up  together  in  Edinburgh-caftle ;  and  left 
them  to  manage  the  dispute  by  themfelyes. 
This  conference  brought  affeirs  to  a  fpeedy 
iffue.  The  two  chiefs  tired  of  their  com* 
pany,  and  j^onfinement,  made  .the  king  every 
promife  he  defiredj  and  to  recover  their  li- 
berty, left  their  fons  as  hoftages  for  their  fu- 
ture behaviour. 

0 

A  peace  during  feveral  years  enfued.  But 
the  highland  quarrel  of  thofe  days  was  never 
worn  out.  Macdonald  growing  old,  and 
leaving  the  management  of  his  affairs  to  his 
fon,  who  was  a  mere  youth,  the  revenge 
and  ambition  of  Maclean  again  took  fire. 
Me  got  his  old  claims  on  Hay  confiimed, 
and  enlarged,  by  a  new  grant  from  the 
crown;  and  at  the  head  of  his  clan  entered 
|hc  ifland. 

Young 
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Young  Macdonald,  hearing  of  his  prepa-^ 
rations,  raifed  forces  likewife ;  and  appeared  in 
Hay  at  the  fame  time.  Great  endeavours  were 
made  by  their  common  friends  to  prevent 
hlood*f hed ;  and  young  Macdonald.  offered  to 
give  up  half  the  difputed  lands,  rather  than 
have  his  father's  age  difturbed:  but  Maclean, 
rc^f^ed  the  offer,  and  proudly  bad  him  prepare 
for  battle. 

.  At  the  head  of  a  finall  lake,  called  Groinart, 
thefe  two  little  highland-bodies  were  drawn 
up ;  and  began  one  of  thofe  defperate  conflifts, 
which  is  feldom  feen  among  regular  troops. 
Maclean's  paity  were  more  numerous ;  but 
Macdonald's  were  better  foldiers,  having  beeij 
trained  in  the  Iriih  wars,  and  long  inured  to 
diicipline.. 

The  event  of  the  battle  was  favourable  to 
Macdonald,  By  a  feigned  retreat,  that  yoimg 
chief  difordered  the  enemy,  and  wheeling 
fuddenly  round,  charged  them  with  fuch  uut 
cxpefted  fury,  that  after  a  brave,  tho  inefFecT 
tual  defence,  they  gave  way.  A  great  flaughr 
ter  enfued.  Three  hundred  were  left  dead 
upon  the  field  j  near  eighty  of  whom  were 
of  the  kindred  of  Madean  ^  and  the  dead  body 

of 


6i  that   reftlefs,  and  peiiidioii^  chief  himletf 
was  fdiind  amidft  the  carnage; 

Before  Maclean  engaged  in  this  enterprise 
he  confultcd  one  of  the  weird  lifters  of  thofe 
uninlightened  times;  and  was  anfwered,  that 
if  he  landed  in  Hay  on  a  thuriday ;  or  drank 
of  a  well  near  Groinart,  he  waged  a  war  with 
fate.  Both  thefe  injunftions  he  tranfgrefled. 
A  ftorm  drove  him  upon  the  coaft  on  a 
thurfday;  and  he  drank  of  the  well  before 
he  had  inquired  the  name  of  the  place. 

Thus  ended  this  long  difpute  between  the 
Macdonalds,  and  the  Macleans;  and  it  ended 
as  the  difputes  of  thofe  times  commonly  did^ 
in  the  death  of  one  of  the  contending  parties^ 

Viftory  however  did  not  fecure  repofe  to 
the  brave  Macdonald.  Other  contefts  en- 
filed.  The  death  of  Maclean  had  thrown  To 
much  power  into  his  hands,  that  it  ex- 
cited anew  the  jealoufy  and  ambition  of  the 
carl  of  Argyle.  That  potent  chief  got  a 
grant  from  the  crown,  as  was  ufual  in  thofe 
days,  of  the  difputed  lands  both  in  Kintire, 
and  in  Hay,  which  Macdonald  now  pOflefled. 
This  produced  a  new  feries  of  wars,,  which 
lafted  many  years,  between  the  Campbells, 
and  the  Macdonalds.    Old  Angus  Macdonald 

was 
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Was  dead:  but  tho  his  ion  itiherited  hk 
virtues,  the  po^er  of  the  houfe  of  Inverary 
at  length  prevailed  i  and  the  lands  in  difputd 
were  finally  anqpiEed  to  it's  vaft  domains. 


This  narrative  places  in  i  ftrong  li|^t,  the 
character  of  thofe  barbarous  tinies  — ^  the  ^irit  of 
ariftocratic  chiefs  — » and  the  extenfive  milchief  of 
their  quarrels,  which  were  continually  raging 
in  fome  part  of  Scotland.  In  the  mean  tima 
the  lower  members,  of  each  little  community 
were  as  frequently  making  depredations  on 
their  ndghbours  in  a  lower  ftyle;  and  often 
indeed  under  the  influence  of  their  chiefs^ 
who  inriched  themfelves  at  the  hazard  of 
their  vaiials;  or  made,  them  the  inftruments 
of  fomc  a£t  of  vengeance,  in  which  they  did 
not  care  to  appear  openly  themfelyes.  When 
the  chief  did  not  want  the  fervices  of  his  clan> 
he  allowed  them  to  pillage  for  themfelves. .  It 
was  no  uncommon  thing,  we  are  told,  for  a 
dBsither  to  give  as  a  dowry  with  bis  daughter, 
what  he  could  plunder  in  three  Michaelmas 

moons.. 

The  arts  of  rapine  generated  the  arts  cf 
defence.    Cattle   were,  the  ^oeat   objeds  of 

plunder ; 
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|)lunder ;  and  many  ingenious  modes  of  iecu- 
ring  them  were  pra£tifed«  Among  thefe  arts 
we  are  told  wonderful  ftofies  of  the  fagacity 
of  the  highlanders  in  tracing  their  cattle. 
They  could  diftinguifh  the  track  of  their  own 
beads  from  any  other  —  either  by  their  number 
— -  or  by  their  different  ages  —  or  by  fome  other 
iigns  we  are  ignorant  of;  and  would  piufue 
it  through  the  territories  of  different  clans^ 
with  the  certainty  of  hounds  following  their 
game^  Wherever  the  track  was  loft,  the 
oWtier  of  the  land  was  obliged  to  recover  it : 
and  if  he  could  not,  he  was  fued  for  the 
^mage.  This  plea  had  by  long  cuftom 
obtained  the  force  of  law* 
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SECT.    XXI. 

m 

TTAVING  thus  fhewn  the  unfavourable 
fide  of  the  highland  charafter,  let  us 
confider  it  next  in  a  more  pleafing  light. 
The  whole  fyflem  of  manners  indeed  which 
belongs  to  it,  is  now  wholly  changed.  You 
may  travel  through  any  part  of  Scotland; 
and  rarely  hear  of  an  atrocious  deed.  Con- 
tention among  the  chiefs  is  fubfided;  and 
theft,  and  rapine  among  the  inferior  orders 
are  at  an  end. 


There  are  very  few  inftances,  in  the  annals 
of  human  nature  of  a  country  fo  fuddenly 
reclaimed.  After  the  battle  of  Culloden, 
when  the  fovereignty  of  the  highland  chiefs 
was  abolilhed  by  a6t  of  pailiament,  this  happy 
change  immediately  took  place. 

VOL*  !•  p  Sut 
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But  yet,  wife  as  this  mcafure  was,  it  would 
have  anfwered  no  end  in  reclaiming  the  man- 
ners of  the  people,  if  they  had  not  been 
naturally  of  a  virtuous  caft.  They  thieved  not 
fo  much  from  principle,  as  through  the  force 
of  clanfliip.  When  this  was  abolifhed,  thc^ 
honeft  principles  of  nature  revived.  And 
yet  it  is  very  ceitain,  that  the  prohibition  of 
theft,  and  rapine  among  bai'barous  nations 
jnakes  no  part  of  their  moral  code.  From 
the  times  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  to  the 
prefent  Arabs,  the  invafion  of  another's  pro- 
perty, was  never  confidered  as  having  any 
criminality  in  it;  tho  one  would  obvioufly  be 
apt  to  fuppofe,  that  juftice  fhould  be  among 
the  firft  principles  of  nature.  At  this  very 
day,  the  young  Circaflian  prince  is  taught 
by  his  preceptor  to  ride,  to  ufe  his  arms,  to 
fteal,  and  to  conceal  his  thefts.  The  word 
thief  is  a  term  of  the  utmoft  reproach ;  but 
only  as  it  implies  detedtion.  He  is  afterwards 
led  to  more  confiderable,  ^id  dangerous  rob- 
beries; till  his  cunning,  his  addrefs,  and 
ftrength  are  fuppofed  to  be  perfe6l*. 


*  See  Ellis's  account  of  the  Caucafian  natioas^ 

The 
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The  Scotch  highlander  was  greatly  addi6led 
alfo  to  revenge:  and  carried  his  quarrels, 
(as  we  have  juft  feen),  to  the  laft  extremity. 
But  for  this  we  can  ealily  account:  it  was^ 
chiefly  through  a  defire  to  do  himfelf  juftice ; 
and  to  repair  wrongs,  for  which  the  law, 
but  weakly  executed,  gave  him  no  redrefe; 
This  we  fee  verified  in  the  narrative  I  have 
juft  given.  But  one  of  the  ftrongeft  illuftra- 
tions  of  this  remark,  is  a  ftory  told  of  James 
Hamilton,  who  aflaflinated  the  regent  Mur- 
ray*. After  the  alTaiiination,  Hamilton  fled 
into  France;  where  party  then  raged  high^ 
A  perfon  there,  who  knew  him,  and  who 
wiflied  to  aflaflinate  the  admiral  Colignyi 
but  had  not  refolution  to  perpetrate  the 
deed  himfelf;  thought  he  could  not  apply 
to  a  properer  man,  than  Hamilton,  who  had 
juft  committed  an  a6t  of  the  fame  kind  in  his 
own  cormtry;  Hamilto;n  ftiocked  at  the  pro- 
pofal,  cried  out;  "  What!  Villain,  do  you 
fuppofe  me  an  aflaflin  ?"  and  challenged  him 
on  the  {pot. 

But  notwithftanding  the  pronenefs  of  the 
Scotch  highlander  to    a£ts   of  revenge,    and 

♦  Sec  page  74* 
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rapine^  he  was,  in  other  refpe£bs,  in  the 
worft  of  times,  a  virtuous  chara6fcer.  He  was 
£dthful,  hofpitable,  temperate,  and  brave; 
and  if  he  did  not  eafily  forget  an  injury ;  he 
was  always  efteemed  grateful  for  a  benefit. 
How  ftrift  he  was  where  confidence  was 
repoied,  appears  in  a  very  ftrong  light  from 
that  univerfal  protection  and  fidelity,  which 
the  pretender  experi^iced  after  the  battle  of 
Culloden.  Tho  the  penalty  for  concealing 
him  was  fo  great ;  and  the  reward  for  giving 
him  up  fo  tempting ;  there  was  not  a  fingle 
man  found  among  fuch  numbers  v/hom  he 
was  obliged  to  truft,  who  did  not  contribute 
all  he  could  to-  conceal,  aijd  fuccour  him. 
A  fellow  of  the  name  of  Kennedy,  to  whom 
he  was  particularly  obliged,  is  often  mentioned. 
This  man  had  virtue  enough  to  refill  the 
temptation  of  ^.30,000,  tho  he  was  afterwards 
hanged,  I  have  heard,  for  ftealing  a  cow. 
We  are  told  alfo  of  a  very  celebrated  robber 
of  the  name  of  Roy  M'Greggor,  who  even 
formed  thieving  into  a  fcience;  and  yet  was 
one  of  the  moft  benevolent  men  in  the  country; 
and  remarkable  for  his  many  afts  of  kindnefs, 
and  friendfliip.  —  There  appears  to  be  therefore 
in  the  Scotch  highlander>  notwithftanding  the 

blemifhes 
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blemifhes  in  his  national  chara6ler,  a  good 
foundation  of  moral  virtue,  A  fpurious  kind 
of  religion  he  always  had;  but  it  difturbcd 
the  career  of  none  of  his  paflions.  It  ftnick 
no  root  in  his  heart:  but  appeared  only  in 
a  few  wild  fhoots  of  fuperftition.  He  was 
a  religious  obfcrver,  for  inftance,  of  his  oath : 
but  it  was  only  when  he  had  fwom  by  fome- 
diijig,  which  for  fbme  whimfical  reafon  he 
deemed  facredj  his  dagger  perhaps,  or  his 
£sither's  foul:  but  he  would  break  an  oath, 
taken  on  a  bible,  without  fcruple. 

A  better  direction  hath  now  been  given  to 
minds  thus  in  a  degree  prepared  by  fuperftition* 
King  George  the  fecond  gave,  out  of  the 
forfeited  eftates,  ^.looo  a  year,  which  is 
ftill  continued,  to  ere6l  fchools  —  to  tranflate 
the  bible  into  Erfe  —  and  to  maintain  minifters, 
and  catechifts.  The  good  effefts  of  this  bounty 
are  very  vilible  *.  Through  the  whole  country 
we  found  not  only  a  pleafmg  fimplicity,  and 
civility  of  manners ;  but  a  ferious,  and  religious 


♦  It  hath  done  a  great  deal ;  but  Mr.  Knox,  in  hia  Tour 
through  the  Highlands ^  and  Hehride  IJleSf  tells  us,  that  much,  re- 
mains yet  to  bt;  done  \  and  that  the  difficulties,  which  he  enu<^ 
merates,  of  the  miffionary  preachers,  are  exceedingly  great* 

p  3  deport- 
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deportment  among  the  common  people,  which 
can  hardly  be  conceived  by  thofe,  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  prophanenefs  and  pro-' 
fligacy  of  the  lower  ranks  near  the  capital. 
A  fmall  Erfe  bible  is  the  highlander's  ufual 
companion;  and  it  is  common  to  fee  him 
reading  it,  as  he  tends  his  cattle,  or  refts 
upoji  the  road.  We  had  frequently  this 
pleaiing  fight.  It  is  common  alfo,  when 
you  enter  his  little  cottage,  to  fee  the  mother 
fpinning,  or  knitting,  and  the  children  ftand. 
ing  round,  either  reading  in  the  bible;  or 
repeating  their  catechifm. 

To  this  virtuous  difpofition  of  the  high- 
lander  may  be  added,  what  commonly  accom- 
panies a  virtuous  difpofition,  an  independent  fpi- 
rit.  There  are  no  poor-rates  in  Scotland ;  and 
indeed  a  relief  of  that  kind  would  be  but  ill- 
reliftied  in  the  country.  While  the  Englifh 
peafant  will  often  forge  pretences  to  live  on 
the  labour  of  others;  the  Scotch  highlander, 
even  in  his  real  diftreffes,  Will  make  his  laft 
effort,  and  fubmit  tp  any  inconvenience,  before 
he  will  complain. 

To  thefe  remarks  on  the  prefent  charafter 
of  the  Scotch  highlander  I  fhall  fubjoin  a 
pleating  pi6ture  of  domeftic  life,  both  as  an 

illuflration 
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illuftration  of  what  hath  been  (aid  :  and  as  a 
contraft  to  the  bloody  fcene,  prefented  a  little 
above.  It  is  taken  from  a  book  of  poems, 
by  Robert  Bums,  a  bard,  as  he  calls  himfelf, 
from  the  plough :  but  the  images  being  caught 
from  nature,  are  fuch  as  muft  give  pleafure  to 
every  feeling  heart.  The  whole  indeed  is  equal 
to  any  praife. 

^be  Cotters  Saturday  Night. 

November  chill  blaws  loud  with  angry  fugh  '  ^ 

The  (hort'ning  winter-day  is  near  a  clofe ; 
The  miry  beafls  retreating  frae  the  pleugh  \ 

The  blackening  trains  of  Craws '  to  their  repofe  ; 
The  toil-worn  Cotter '  frae  *  his  labor  goes, 

(This  night  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an  end,) 
CoUe£i8  his  fpades,  his  mattocks,  and  his  hoes. 

Hoping  the  mom  in  eafe  and  reft  to  fpend. 
And  weary,  o'er  the  moor»  his  courfe  does  hameward  bend. 

At  length  his  lonely  cot  appears  in  view, 

Beneath  the  (helter  of  an  aged  tree ; 
Th'  ezpedant  wee-things,  toddlin,  flacher  through  * 

To  meet  their  Dad,  wi'  flichterin  ^  noife  and  glee. 


*  Sugb  is  a  very  expreifiye  word,  which  we  want  in  Englifli, 
fignifying  the  found,  which  the  wind  makes,  when  it  is  refifted ; 
as  when  you  ftrike  a  flick  through  it ;  or  when  it  blows  againfl  trees* 

*  Crawiy  rooks.        ^  Cotterf  cottager.        ♦  Frae^  from. 

'  JVee4hings  toddRtif  Jiacher  through  —  Children  walking  un^ 
fteadily,  flagger  along, 
i  Flichterin^  fluttering  like  young  birds, 

» +  Hia 
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» 

His  wee4>it '  ingbt  bluikin  bon3ie» 

His  clean  hearth  ftane»  his  thrifty  wifie's  (mile) 
The  lifping  in&nt,  prattling  on  his  knee^ 

Does  a'  his  weary  kiaugh  *  and  care  beguile. 
And  nudiea  him  quite  fbiget  his  kbor  and  his  toiL 

Bclyre  the  elder  bairns '  come  drapping  in. 

At  fervice  out^  amang  the  fiumers  roun'  $ 
Some  ca*  the  pleugh  %  fome  herd,  fome  tentie  rin  ^ 

A  cannie  *  errapd  to  a  neebor  t<pwn  : 
Their  eldeft  hope,  their  Jenny,  woman  grown. 

In  youthful  bloom,  love  fparkling  in  her  e'e. 
Comes  hame  perhaps,  to  (how  a  br^w '  new  gown. 

Or  depoiite  her  fair-won  penny-fee, 

To  help  her  parents  dear,  if  they  in  hardAiip  be. 

« 

With  joy  unfeign'd,  brothers  and  fifters  meet. 

And  each  for  other's  weelfare  kindly  fpiers  * ; 
The  focial  hours,  fwift-wing'd,  unnotic'd  fleet ; 

Sach  tells  the  uncos  '  that  he  fees  or  hears. 
The  parents,  partial,  eye  their  hopeful  years ; 

Anticipation  forward  points  the  view ; 
The  mother,  wi'  her  needle  and  her  flieers. 

Gars  auld  ekes  look  amaiil  as  weePs  the  new  '** ; 
The  father  mixes  a  wi' "  admonition  due. 


'  Hit  fwee^hit  ingU  hlifdun  —  bis  little  fipe  blazing  with   un- 
fteady  light. 

*  Kiaugh^  difbefs  of  mind. 

'  Belyve  the  elder  bairns.     Soon  the  elder  children. 

*  (7fl%  drive.         *  Tentie  rin  —  carefully  run. 

*  Canmef  dextrous.         ^  Braw,  fine*         *  Spiers,  inquires* 
9  Uncos f  news* 

^  Gars  auld  class  look  amaifi  as  weePs  the  new* 

Makes  old  clothes  look  almoft  as  well  as  new* 
"  ^  wi'  —  all  with. 

Their 
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Thai  mailer's  and  tlieir  miftrefies's  oominandy 

The  youngkera  a'  are  warned  to  obey  ; 
And  mind  their  labors  wi'  an  eydent  hand  %  / 

And  ne'er,  the'  out  o'  fight,  to  jauk  '  or  pky  : 
'  And  O  i  be  fure  toiear  the  Lord  alway ! 

*  And  mind  your  duty  %  duly,  mom  and  night ! 
'  Left  in  temptation's  path  ye  gang  aibay, 

*  Implore  his  couniel  and  aflifting  might : 

*  They  never  fought  in  vain  that  fought  the  Lord  aright  1' 

But  hark  I  a  rap  comes  gently  to  the  door ; 

Jenny,  wha  kens  *  the  meaning  o'  the  fame. 
Tells  how  a  neebor  lad  cam '  o'er  the  moor. 

To  do  fame  enands,  and  convoy  her  hame. 
The  wily  mother  fees  the  confcious  flame 

Sparkle  in  Jenny's  e'e,  and  flu(h  her  cheek, 
With  heart-ftruek  anxious  care  enquwes  his  name, 

While  Jenny  hafflins  ^  is  afraid  to  fpeak ; 
Weel  pleas'd  the  mother,  hears,  it's  nae  wild  worthlefs  rake* 

With  kindly  welcome,  Jenny  brings  him  ben  ^ ; 

A  ftrappan  youth  $  he  takes  the  mother's  eye  ; 
Blythe  Jenny  fees  the  vifit's  no  ill  ta'en " ; 

The  father  cracks  '  of  horfes,  pleughs,  and  kye  '"• 


'  Eydent^  diligent.         •  Tojaukf  to  loiter. 
^  Mind  your  duty*     Say  your  prayers. 

*  Wha  iefu.     Who  knows. 

*  jf  neebor  lad  cam.     A  neighbour  lad  came. 
'  Hqffliniy  hefitatingly. 

^  Ben*  The  Scotch  cottage  confifts  commonly  of  two  apart- 
ments,  the  huty  and  the  ben*  The  latter  is  the  inner  part,  where 
the  family  fit. 

'  No  ill  ta'en.    Not  ill  taken. 

'  Crachf  tallu  with  pleafure.        ^  Kye,  cows. 

The 
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The  young^r's  aitlefs  heart  o'erflows  wi'  joy. 

But  blate  an  '  laithfu',  fcarce  can  weel  behave ; 

The  mother,  wi'  a  woman's  wiles,  can  fpy 

What  makes  the  youth  fae  baihfu'  and  fae  grave ; 

Weel  pleas'd  to  think  her  bairn's  refpe^ed  hke  the  lave  '. 

O  happy  love !  where  love  like  this  is  found ! 

O  heart-felt  raptures  !  blifs  beyond  compare ! 
I've  paced  much  this  weary,  mortal  round. 

And  fage  experience  bids  me  this  declare— > 

*  If  Heaven  a  draught  of  heavenly  pleafure  fpare, 

*  One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale, 

*  'Tis  when  a  youthful,  loving,  modefl  pair, 

*  In  other's  arms,  breathe  out  the  tender  tale, 

*  Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that  fcents  the  evening  gale.' 

Is  there,  in  human  form,  that  bears  a  heart — 

A  wretch !  a  villain  !  loft  to  love  and  truth  ! 
That  can  with  ftudied,  fly,  enfnaring  art. 

Betray  fweet  Jenny's  unfufpeAing  youth  ? 
Curfe  on  his  peijur'd  art !  diffembling  iinooth  ! 

Are  honor,  virtue,  confcience,  all  ezil'd  I 
Is  there  no  pity,  no  relenting  ruth. 

Points  to  the  parents  fondling  o'er  their  child  ? 
7hen  paints  the  ruin'd  maid,  and  their  diftradUon  wild  I 

But  now  the  fupper  crowns  their  iimple  board. 

The  healfome  parritch  %  chief  of  Scotia's  food  : 

«-  ■-  '  -  .  ■■  ■  — 

'  Biate  an  iaitbfu*  — -  modeft,  and  baflifuL 

*  The  iavtf  like  other  young  women* 

^  Healfome  parritch.  Wholefome  porridge.  It  is  a  mefs  made 
ef  oatmeal  and  water  boiled  thick  together ;  which  is  eaten  with 
milk.  In  the  next  line  wc  are  told  their  ha*tvkie  (their  cow) 
affords  the  foupe  ;  or  the  milk,  with  which  it  is  eaten.  This  is 
the  common  foo^  for  brcakiaft,  ai^d  fupper  among  the  low  people. 

The 
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The  foupe  their  only  hawkie  does  afiFonL 

That  'y9nt  the  hallan '  ihugly  chews  her  coodi 

The  Dame  brings  forth  in  complimental  mood* 

To  grace  the  lad»  her  weel  hain'd  kebbuck»  fell  'y 

And  aft  he's  preft,  and  aft  he  ca's  it  guid : 
The  frugal  wifie,  garrulous^  will  tell^ 

How  'twas  a  towmond  auld|  fin'  lint  was  i'  the  bell  \ 

The  cheerfii'  fupper  done^  wi'  ferious  hcCf 

They,  round  the  ingle,  form  a  circle  wide  ; 
The  Sire  turns  o'er,  with  patriarchal  grace. 

The  big  ha'  bible  S  ance  his  father's  pride  :, 
His  bonnet  rev'rently  is  laid  afide, 

His  lyart  haffets '  (hewing  thin  and  bare : 
From  ftrains  that  once  did  fweet  in  Zion  glide. 

He  wales '''  a  portion  wrth  judicious  care  | 
And,  **  let  us  worfliip  God  !"  he  fays  with  folemn  air. 

They  chant  their  artlefs  notes  in  fimple  guife ; 

They  tune  their  hearty,  by  far  the  nobleft  aim  : 
Perhap's  Dundee*^  ^  wild-warbling  meafures  rife. 

Or  plaintive  Martyrs  ^  worthy  of  the  name ; 


'  Hallant  a  feparation  in  the  houfe,  beyond  which  the  cow  is 
houfed  in  winter. 

'  Weel-baincd  kehhueif  fell  —  well-preferved  cheefe  of  flrong 
tafte. 

^  Hovj  *twas  a  towmond  auldjin  lint  was  P  the  ML  That  it 
was  a  year  old,  when  flax  was  in  bloom.  The  vegetation  of  dif- 
ferent plants  makes  the  common  calendar  among  the  low  people 
in  Scotland. 

*  Big  ha*  bible*     Large  hall  bible. 

*  His  lyart  haffets.     His  grey  temples. 

*  Wales.    Seeks  out,  fele^s.        ^  *  Names  of  pfalnwtunes. 

Or 
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« 

Or  noble  Elgin '  J>eet8 '  the  heavenward  flaiiie» 

The  fweeteft  hx  of  Scotia^s  holy  layi ; 
Corapar'd  with  thefe  Italian  trills  are  tame  ; 

The  ticklM  ear9  no  heartfelt  raptures  ndfe  ; 
Nae  unifon  hae  they,  with  our  Creator's  praife. 

The  prieft-likc  father  reads  the  facred  page. 

How  Abram  was  the  friend  of  God  on  high  ; 
Or  Mofes  bade  eternal  warfiire  wage 

With  Aimelek's  ungrracious  progeny  ; 
Or  how  the  royal  band  did  grfoaning  lie, 

Beneath  the  ftroke  of  Heaven's  avenging  ire ; 
Or  Job's  pathetic  plaint,  and  wailing  cry ; 

Or  rapt  Ifaiah's  wild,  feraphic  fire  ; 
Or  other  holy  feers  ^t  tune  the  facred  lyre. 

Perhaps  the  Chriftian  volume  is  the  theme. 

How  guiltlefs  blood  for  guilty  man  was  fhed ; 
How  He,  who  bore  in  heaven  the  iecond  name, 

Had«not  on  earth  whereon  to  lay  His  head  : 
How  His  firfl.  fbUowvrs  and  fervants  fped ; 

The  precepts  fage  they  wrote  to  many  a  land ; 
How  he,  who  'lone  in  Patmos  baniflied. 

Saw  in  the  fun  a  mighty  Angel  (land ; 
And  heard   great   Bab'lon's  doom  pronounc'd  by   Heav'n's 
command. 

Then -kneeling  down  to  heaven's  eternal  King, 
The  faint,  the  father,  and  the  hufband  prays  ; 

Hope  *  fprings  exulting  on  triumphant  wirig  *,' 
That  thus  they  all  (hall  meet  in  future  days , 


'  A  pfalm  tune.         '  Beets f  adds  fewel  to. 
♦  Pope's  Windfor  fortft. 


There 
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a 

There  ever  baflc  in  uncreated  rays. 

No  more  to  figh,  or  fhed  the  bitter  teau** 

Together  hymning  their  Creator^s  praife. 
In  fuch  fociety,  yet  ftiU  more  dear ; 

While  circling  time  moves  round  in  an  eternal  fpheir. 

Compared  with  this^  how  poor  religion's  pride. 

In  all  the  pomp  of  method,  and  of  art» 
When  men  difplay  to  congregations  wide. 

Devotion's  every  grace,  except  the  heart ! 
The  Power,  incenfedi  the  pageant  will  defert, 

The  pompous  ftrain,  the  facerdotal  ftole ; 
But  haply,  in  fome  cottage  far  apart. 

May  hear,  well  pleas'd,  the  language  of  the  foul ; 
And  in  his  book  of  lifcf  the  inmates  poor  enroll.  * 

Then  homeward  all  take  off  their  fev'ral  way ; 

The  younglin  cottagers  retire  to  reft : 
The  parent  pair  their  fecret  homage  pay. 

And  proffer  up  to  Heaven  the  warm  requeft. 
That  He  who  ftills  the  raven's  clam'rous  neft, 

And  decks  the  lily  fair  in  flow'ry  pride. 
Would,  in  the  way  His  wifdom  fees  the  beft. 

For  them,  and  for  their  little  ones  provide  ; 
But  chiefly,  ia  their  hearts  with  grace  divine  prefide* 


*  This  pleafing  'pidure  of  a  family  fupper,  I  am  told,  is  drawn 
from  the  life.  After  their  meal  it  is  a  common  pra^ice  to  unite 
in  worfhip.  A  pfalm  is  firft  fung,  Then  the  father  of  the  £unily 
reads  a  chapter  in  the  bible ;  and  they  all  afterwards  join  in  prayer* 
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SECT.    XXIl. 

T^TE  left  the  fcenes  of  Invcrary  with  re- 
gret;  thofe  fcenes,  in  which  the  grand 
and  beautiful  are  as  harmonioufly  combined 
as  we  abnoft  in  any  place  remembered  to 
have  feen  them.  We  approached  it  through 
magnificent  woods;  and  we  left  it  through  a 
fucceflion  of  lake-lcenery,  ftill  more  magni- 
ficent. Ten  miles  we  travelled  along  the  con- 
fines of  Loch-Fyne,  fkirting  that  grand  dpen-« 
ing,  which  it  forms  to  the  north  eaft. 

If  s  jlkreens  are  every  where  equal  to  the 
expanie  of  if  s  waters.     They  are  indeed  chiefly 

VOL.  II.  B  naked. 
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naked,  and  want  fome  fuch  munificent  hand  as 
we  had  juft  left,  to  fpread  a  little  fylvan  dra- 
pery upon  their  bare,  enormous  fides.  But 
what  they  lofe  in  beauty,  they  gain  in  grandeur. 

Their  fituation  alfb  upon  the  lake  operated 
as  another  caufe,  to  imprefs  the  idea  of 
grandeur.  Nothing  exalts  the  dignity  of  a 
mountain  fo  much,  as  it's  rifing  from  the 
water's  edge.  In  meafuring  it,  as  it  appears 
conne£ted  with  the  ground,  the  eye  knows 
not  where  to  begin,  but  continues  creeping 
up  in  queft  of  a  bafe,  till  half  the  mountain 
is  lofl.  But  a  water-line  prevents  this  am- 
biguity ;  and  to  the  height  of  the  mountain 
even  adds  the  edging  at  the  bottom,  which 
naturally  belongs  not  to  it.  Thus  the  n\oun- 
tain  of  Doniquaick,  feen  from  the  new  inn 
at  Inveraiy,  appears  as  if  it  rofe  from  the 
water^s  edge,  tho  in  fa6fc  the  duke  of  Argyle's 
lawn  intervenes,  all  which  the  mountain  ap- 
propriates :  and  tho  it  meafures  only  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-five  feet,  it  has  a  more 
refpeflable  appearance,  than  many  mountains 
of  twice  it's  height  unconnefted  with  water. 

But  thefe  fkreens,    tho  the  grand  idea  is 

principally    imprelTed    upon    them,    are    not 

totally  devoid  of  beauty.     Two  circumftances 

•• 
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in  a  lake-lkreen  produce    this  quality;    the 
line,  which  it's  fummits  form  j  and  the  water' 
Une^  which  is  formed  by  projections  into  the 
lake* 

Of  thefe  modes  of  beauty  we  had  great 
profiifion }  ahd  might  have  filled  volumes 
with  Iketches :  but  unleis  there  is  fomething 
in  a  fcene  betides  thefe  beautiful  lines,  fome* 
thing  which  is  flxiking,  and  charafteriftic,  it 
we  have  feen,   in  artificial 

fcenery  is  ftill  lefs  adapted  to 
f ,  the  beauty  of  which  de- 
:ompofition,  and  the  diltri-'' 
In  painting  indeed,  colour- 
>me  value }  but  in  this  kind 
fomething  more  interefting 
the  eye  j  fome  confequential 
:  other  parts  of  the  compo- 
ges. 

de  round  this  cxtenfive  bay 
of  Loch-Fyne,  we  met  only  one  obje£^  of 
any  confequence  to  mark  the  fcenery.  It  was 
a  ruined  caftle  upon  a  low  peninfula.    The 


*  Se«  thi*  fubjeft  treated  at  large  in  Obf< 
lake*  and  mountaios  of  Cumberland,  See.  p.  82  and  9;. 
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lake  fpread  in  a  bay  before  it,  and  behind  it 
hung  a  grand  curtain  of  diftant  mountains ; 
one  of  which  is  marked  with  a  peculiar  feature 
—  that  of  a  vaft  ridge  floping  towards  the 
eye. 

Wc  now  approached  the  end  of  the  lake, 
where,  in  the  feaman's  phrafe,  we  raked  a 
long  reach  of  it.  When  we  view  it  in  this 
direftion,  and  conceive  ourielves  at  the  head 
of  a  bay  of  fait  water,  lixty  or  feventy  fathoms 
deep,  four  miles  in  breadth,  and  at  leaft  fifty 
from  the  iea,  we  have  a  grand  idea  of  the 
^mmenie  cavern,  which  is  fcooped  out  between 
thefe  ranges  of  mountains,  as  the  receptacle 
of  this  bed  of  waters.  If  we  could  have  feen 
it  immediately  after  the  diluvian  crafh,  or 
whatever  convulfion  of  nature  occafioned  it, 
before  the  waters  gufhed  in,  what  a  horrid 
<:haiin  muft  it  have  appeared ! 

So  high  as  heaved  the  tumid  hills,  fo  low 
Down  funk  a  hollow  bottom,  broad,  and  deep. 
Capacious  bed  of  waters  » 

Ideas  of  this  kind  feem  to  explain  a  difficult 
paffage  in  Tacitus.  In  defcribing  the  Cale- 
donian coafl,  he  obferves  that,  Nufquam  latins 
dominari  mare ;    midtum  fiuminum    huCy    atque 

illuc 
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ilhic  ferre ;  nee  litore  tenus  accrefcerCj  aut  rejbr^ 
beri ;  fed  influere  penitus,  atque  ambircy  etiam 
jugis  atque  montibus  injeri^  •  velut  in  fuo.  * 

Some  explain  this  paifage,  as  if  the  fea 
would  fbmetimes  cover  even  the  tops  of  the 
mountains.  Others,  among  whom  is  the 
learned  GronoviuSj-f-  laying  the  ftrefs  upon  the 
word  ambire^  and  arbitrarily  changing  velut  in 
fuo  into  velut .  infulis^  make  the  fe4,  inftead 
of  covering  the  moimtains  in  it's  rage,  only  to 
furround  them,  and  form  them  into  iilands. 

Neither  of  thefe  interpretations  can  well  be 
the  hiftorian's  meaning,  as  they  both  imply 
the  fea  to  be  in  an  agitated  ftate:  whereas 
he  had  juft  before  told  us,  that  thefe  feas  were 
f(:arce  ever  known  to  be  agitated.  Pigrum 
et  grave  remigantibus  per bi bent ',  ne  ventis  qui^ 
dem  proinde  attolli :  and  this  information  he 
feems  himfelf  to  have  believed ;  giving  phyiical 
reafons,  fuch  as  they  are,  to  afcertain  it's 
probability.  We  are  conftrained  therefore  to 
illufbrate  this  pafTage  in  fome  fenfe  excluiive 
of  that  dominion  of  the  fea,  which  it  exercifcs 
in  a  ftorm« 


*  In  vita  Agric. 

f  In  a  note  in  hit  edition  of  Tacitus,  which  he  feems  to 
a^proTC. 

B  3  Two 
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Two  other  fpecics  of  it's  dominion  over  the 
land,  feem  to  be  alluded  to;  the  dominion 
of  tides,  and  that  dominion,  which  it  feems 
to  affert,  by  running  up  in  creeks  into  the 
country.  I  (hould  therefore  tranflate  the  paf- 
iage  thus :  Over  no  country  the  fea  affert s  more 
dominion.  In  various  parts  it  meets  the  mouths 
of  rivers ;  and  not  only  wafhes  the  fhores  with 
the  fiuXy  and  reflux  of  ifs  tides ;  but  flows  boldly 
up  the  country^  winds  round  vafl  flretches  of 
hills y  and  mountains -^  and  makes  deep  inroads 
into  the  landy  as  if  it  were  ifs  natural  channel. 
—  There  cannot  be  a  better  comment  upon 
this  paflage,  than  the  weftem  coaft  of  Scot- 
land; which  may  in  fome  degree  therefore 
afcertain  the  truth  of  the  tranflation. 

Having  doubled  the  northern  point  of 
Loch-Fyne,  we  came  to  Carndow,  which 
confifts  only  of  a  few  inconfiderable  houfesj 
and  turning  to  the  left,  we  purliied  our  rout 
in  queft  of  the  fcenes  of  Loch-Lomond, 
Our  road  led  through  the  valley  of  Kinlas, 
which  is  one  of  the  wildeft,  and  moft  fliblime 
vallies  we  had  yet  met  with.  The  two  ranges 
of  mountains,  which  form  it's  fkreens,  ap- 
proach within  two  or  three   hundred  yards. 

.  We 
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We  were  immured  between  them,*  Moun- 
tains  brought  near  the  eye,  like  objedis  in  a 
microfcope,  appear  monftrous.  They  require 
diflance  to  give  them  foftne&;  and  remove 
deformities.  But  thefe  mountains  had  few 
deformities  to  remove.  They  were  magnificent^ 
and  yet  well  proportioned:  bare  of  wood 
indeed,  but  rich  from  a  varied  and  broken 
furface. 


Their  contrafts  broad. 


And  careleb  li&es,  and  undulating  forms 
Played  through  the  varied  fcene. 

Through  the  valley  ran  a  ftream,  tumbling 
violently  over  the  rocky  fragments,  that  op- 
pofed  it's  courfe:  and  to  compleat  the  gran- 
deur of  the  whole,  the  fky  happened  to 
harmonize  with  the  mountains,  ihaping  the 
clouds  into  thofe  grand  forms,  which  Virgil 
calls  the  cava  nubila  ca^li -,  and  Shakefpear, 
ftill  more  expreffively,  the  cloudy  cheeks  of 
keaven^^ihoft  Iwelling  forms,  which  prefent 
fo  ftrongly  the  idea  of  puft  cheeks.  Shake- 
fpear*s  idea  may  be  inelegant :  but  it  is  exa6t ; 
and  the  forms  themielves  are  very  pifturefque. ' 


*  See  a  fcene  of  this  kind  defcribed,  in  Ohfervatiom  $n  lahsf 
and  mountainjf  &c.  toL  i«  p.  209* 

.     B    4  It 
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It  is  a  happy  circumftance,  when  we  find 
a  iky  thus  fuited  to  a  landfcape.  In  point  of 
barmofiy  of  colouring  the  (ky  and  landfcape 
feldom  vary.  The  former  generally  imprefles 
it*s  ruling  tint  on  the  latter.  But  the  harmony 
of  compofUion  is  another  point;  and  is  not 
always  io  exaftly  found.  Tho  the  general 
tint  of  the  fky  may  be  haimonious ;  the  clouds 
may  Hill  be  ill^formed,  and  unpi£hirefque. 
And  it  cannot  be  otherwiie:  for  among  all 
the  appearances  of  nature,  nothing  aflumes 
fuch  variety  of  fhapes,  as  thefe  floating  bodies. 
Amidft  this  variety  there  muft  often  be  bad 
forms.  The  painter  therefore  takes  care  not 
cmly  to  imprefs  the  ruling  tint  of  the  Iky  on 
his  landfcape;  but  alfb  to  get  a  good  modu* 
lation  of  the  fky,  in  that  key,  if  I  may  io 
(peak,  which  he  hath  chofen. 

No  precife  rules  in  the  choice  of  a  Iky  can 
be  given :  nor  in  the  adapting  of  ikies  to 
landfcape.  This  latter  efpecially  is  matter  of 
tafte,  rather  than  of  rule.  In  general,  clouds 
in  large  maffes,  like  thofe,  which  gave  oc- 
c^fion  to  thefe  remarks,  are  more  beautiful, 
than  when  they  are  frittered.  Large  fwelling 
fleecy  clouds  on  a  blue  (ky  arc  often  beautiful. 
A  few  light  floating  clouds  (yet  rather  con- 
tiguous,) 
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tiguous^)   in  one  part  of  the  iky;   when  the 
odier  part  is  of  a  uniform  tint,  has  the  efFe£fc 
of  contiraft.     It  is  a  beautiful  fpecies  of  fky 
alfo,  when  the  dark  part  melts  gradually  into 
the  lighter:   and  this   may  be  carried  to  the 
higheft  d^ree  of  contraft  in  a  ftorm.     Breaks 
alfo  in  the  Iky,  when  you  fee  a  light  part 
through  the  difparting  of   dark  clouds,    are 
pleafing.     And  one  or  other  of  thefe  fpecies 
may  be  fuited  to   all  landicape.      The  full 
meridian  fun,  and  clear  etherial  iky,  are  fel^ 
dom  choien.     The  painter  commonly  choofes 
his  ikies  in  a  morning,  or  evening;  which 
he  thinks  will   inlighten    his   picture  to  the 
heft  advantage,    and  give   it   the  mofl  bril- 
liancy.    Of  one  thing  he  ihould  be  very  care* 
ful ;  and  that  is  to  avoid  all  ihapes  of  animals, 
or  other  obje£is,  into  which  clouds  are  ibme- 
times  apt  to  form  themfelves,     I  have  feen  a 
good  pidhire  fpoiled  from  having  the  clouds 
formed  in  the  ihape  of  a  fwan.      From  this 
mifchief  Shakefpear  may  guard  us. 

Sometimes  you  fee  a  cloud,  that's  dragonifli : 
A  Tapour  fometimes  like  a  bear,  or  lion; 
A  tow'red  citadel,  a  pendent  rock ; 
A  forked  mountain;  or  blue  promontory 
With  trees  upon't,  that  nod,  and  mock  the  eye 
With  empty  air.  — ««— — ii«ii_»i«i-»....». 

Having 
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Having  travelled  two  or  three  miles  in  the 
valley  of  Kinlas,  we  found  the  end  of  it  clofed* 
by  the  fkirts  of  a  mountain,  which  the  road 
afcends.  Here  the  river,  (which  in  the  valley,, 
was  only  a  violent  ftream)  defcends  in  a 
rougher  manner,  thi*ough  the  ieveral  flages 
of  the  mountain;  and  fweetened  the  toil  of 
our  afcent,  which  was  made  on  foot,  by 
exhibiting  catarafts,  and  water-falls  in  great 
variety.  At  the  funmiit,  we  found  a  finall 
lake,  which  was  the  refervoir  of  all  thefe 
beautifxil  exhibitions.  The  road  we  travelled, 
is  a  military  one ;  and  has  been  made  at  great 
expence  of  labour.  The  toil  it  coft  in  making ; 
and  the  toil  it  coft  in  afcending,  are  expreffed 
in  an  infcription  on  a  flone-feat  at  the  top, 
Reji,  and  be  thankful! 

The  dcfcent,  on  the  other  fide,  is  a  direft 
precipice:  but  a  zig-zag  road  is  contrived, 
which  is  pafTable  enough.  This  road  brought 
us  into  Glen-Croeyj  wliich  is  a  fcene  of 
peculiar  conftru6tion. 


•5.HMWJ 


Glen-Croey  is  a  valley,  which 
about  two  miles  in  length,  tho  it  may  be 
longer,  well  proportioned  in  it's  dimenfions ; 
and  fkreened,   on  each  fide  by  mountains  as 

m^^ificent, 
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magnificent,  and  as  finely  formed,  as  thoie 
we  had  pafTed :  but  it's  peculiaiity  is  this, 
that  altho  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wildefi:, 
and  moft  rugged  fcenes,  yet  (contrary  to  the 
ufual  mode  in  which  nature  unites  contiguous 
landicapes)  it  is  totally  fmooth,  and  almofl 
polifhed.  The  bottom  of  the  valley  confifls 
chiefly  of  fine  pafturage,  which  cloaths  alio 
the  fides  of  the  mountains.  The  foftnefs  of 
the  herbage  upon  their  diftant  fides,  appeared 
like  a  rich,  fpreading,  velvet  mantle.  Here 
and  there  the  broken  channel  of  a  torrent 
had  formed  gutters  in  the  declivities;  but  in 
general,  all  was  quiet,  and  unbroken.  Had 
this  valley,  and  it's  lofty  ikreens  been  planted, 
the  fcene  would  have  been  delightful.  The 
grandeur  of  the  valley  of  Kinlas  could  fupport 
itfelf  independent  of  wood :  but  the'  valley  of 
Croey,  inclining  rather  to  the  beautiful,  than 
to  the  fublime,  is  not  complete  without  that 
accompaniment. 

In  the  middle  of  the  valley  ftands  a  lonely 
cottage,  (heltered  with  a  few  trees,  and  adorn- 
ed with  it's  little  orchard,  and  other  appen- 
dages;. We  might  call  it  a  feat  of  empire. 
Here  refides  the  hind,  who  manages,  and 
overlooks  the  cattle,  which  in  numerous  herds, 

graze 
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graze  this  fertile  valley:  and  if  peace,  and 
quietnefs  inhalnt  not  his  humble  manfion,  it 
does  not  harmonize  with  the  fcene,  to  which 
it  belongs. 


From  the  valley  of  Croey  we  foon  reached 
the  banks  of  Locb-Lmngy  or  the  lake  of  Jhips^ 
another  falt-water  lake;  in  which,  according 
to  the  geography  of  Tacitus,  the  lea  is  wont 
influtre  penituSy  atque  ambirey  etiamjugisy  atque 
ffiontibus  inferiy  velut  in  fuo. 

In  the  account  I  have  given  of  the  two 
vallies,  which  lie  between  Loch-Fyne,  and 
Loch-Loung,  I  have  defcribed  the  firft  as 
rough ;  and  the  latter,  which  is  the  valley  of 
Croey,  as  iinooth.  I  fhould  not  however 
conceal,  that  I  have  feen  the  journal  of  a  late 
traveller,  which  inverts  this  order.  It  makes 
the  valley  of  Kinlas  paihirage;  and  Croey, 
it  defcribes  as  rocky.  I  dare  not  take  upon 
me  to  fay,  I  have  made  no  miftake.  I  can 
only  fay,  that  my  minutes  were  taken  on  the 
fpot. 

Loch-Loung  oppofed  our  farther  paflage 
by  it's  extremity,  which  formed  the  point 
of   a   bay.      This    bay  we   ikirted  with   {o 

much 
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much  pleafure,  that  we  could  have  wifhed 
the  interruption  had  been  greater.  *  As  we 
approached  the  vertical  point,  it  rofe  in  value, 
exhibiting  a  limple,  and  very  fublime  piece 
of  lake-fcenery.  Upon  it's  fhores  and  rocks 
lie  fea-weed,  fhells,  and  other  marks  of  a 
tide;  which  alone  ihew  it  to  be  (alt-water; 
for  it's  banks  have  all  the  verdure,  and  vegeta- 
tion of  an  inland-lake. 

FrcOTi  the  confines  of  Loch-Loung,  we  had 
a  (hort  ride  to  Tarbet,  which  flands  upon 
Loch-Lomond;  the  fcene  we  had  fo  long 
expefted.  Tariet  is  a  common  name  in 
Scotland  for  a  town  ieated  on  an  ifthmus 
between  tvv^o  lakes  ;  which  is  the  fituation  of 
this  place;  a  mere  neck  of  land  dividing 
Loch-Loung  from  Loch-Lomond.  Some 
iii^pofe  the  word  Tarbet^  to  fignify  the  fame 
as  a  Carrying-place  in  America.  Here  the 
fcenes  of  Loch-Lomond  opened  before  us. 


(     IS    ) 


SECT.     XXIII. 

T  OCH-LOMOND  is  a  frefh  water  lake; 
^^  about  twenty-four  miles  in  length.  It's 
northern  end  is  narrow,  running  up  a  con- 
(iderable  way,  among  lofty  mountains:  but 
it  widens  towards  the  fouth  by  degrees;  and 
attains  a  great  breadth.  Some  fay  it's  furface 
is  obferved  gradually  to  increafe;  and  pre- 
tend to  Ihew  the  ruins  of  buildings  far  in 
the  waters,  when  they  are  in  a  tranfparent 
ftate.  But  we  faw  nothing  of  the  kind. — 
As  this  lake  has  ever  been  efteemed  one  of  the 
moft  celebrated  fcenes  in  Scotland,  it  will  be 
proper  to  dwell  a  little  upon  it. 


.  Tarbet  lies  upon  the  narrower  part  of  the 
lake,  from  whence  we  took  our  rout  to  Lufs, 
.which  commands  the  broader.  The  road 
accompanies  the  lake;  and  is  exceedingly 
grand,     and     generally    every    where     lofty. 

Water, 
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Water,  and  mountains  are  the  removed  part 
of  the  fcene :  rocks  and  hanging  woods  adorn 
the  foreground,  among  which,  at  every  turn 
of  the  road,  the  lake  appears  to  much  advan-^ 
tage.  The  whole  road  is  exafkly  that  path 
upon  the  grand  fcale  of  nature,  which  is 
prefcribed  in  the  improvements  of  art : 


that  pathy  from  whence,  the  light  is  led 


Gradual  to  Tiew  the  whole.    Where'er  thou  windft 

That  line,  take  heed  between  the  foene,  and  eye. 

To  vaiy*  and  to  mix  thy  chofen  greena. 

Here  for  a  while  with  cedar,  or  with  larch, 

(That  from  the  grround  fpread  their  clofe   texture,)   bide 

The  view  entire.    Then  o'er  fome  lowly  tuft. 

Where  rofe  and  woodbine  bloom,  permit  it's  charms 

To  burft  upon  the  fight.    Now  through  a  copfe 

Of  beech,  that  rear  their  fmooth,  and  ftately  trunks, 

Admit  it  partially ;  and  half  exclude. 

And  half  reveal  it's  graces.     In  this  path. 

How  long  foe'er  the  wanderer  roves,  each  ftep 

Shall  wake  fre(h  beauties;  each  fhort  point  prefent 

A  different  pidure,  new,  and  yet  the  fame. 

This  road  is  one  of  the  grand  entrances 
into  the  highlands;  and  a  very  formidable 
one  it  is.  It  runs  along  the  fide  of  a  moun- 
tsdn,  and  is  in  many  parts  a  mere  precipice 
hanging  over  the  lake;  and  tho  fecured  fuf- 
ficiently  for  travellers,  is  ftill  a  dangerous 
defile  for  an  army.     The  difficulty  of  making 

it 
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it  has  been  great.  In  feveral  parts  it  is  cut 
througk  the  folid  rock,  which  is  left  as  a 
pavement^  and  the  grateful  traveller  finds 
himfelf  indebted  (as  an  infcription  with 
Roman  brevity  informs  him)  to  the  labours 
of  Cokmel  Lafcelles's  regiment. 

About  three  miles  from  Tarbet,  where  the 
road  rifes,  we  have  a  grand  retrofpefk  of  the 
narrow  part  of  the  lake,  A  mountain,  oh 
the  left,  near  the  eye,  runs  boldly  into  the 
water;  beyond  which  the  lake  retires,  bay 
after  bay,  inperfpefUve,  among  diftant  moun- 
tains into  it's  deep  recefles. 

The  colouring  of  thefe  mountsdns  was  very 
beautifiiL  It  was  an  early  hour:  the  {\ni 
joA  riiing  had  not  flrength  to  diffipate  the 
blue  mifls,  which  hung  upon  them;  but  yet 
it's  faint  radiance,  here  and  there,  tinged  their 
broken  points,  and  ihed  an  effuiion  of  the  foft- 
efl,  and  moil  delicate  light.  The  effeft  too  was 
aflifled  by  the  waters  of  the  lake,  which  in 
£>me  parts '  were  fcarce  diitinguifhable  from 
the  bafe  of  the  mountains. 

There  is  a  paflage  in  the  prophet  Joel, 
which  I  think  nobly  defcriptive  of  fuch  a 
Icene  as  this.  He  is  defcribing  the  day,  in 
which  the  Lord  cometh  to  execute  judgment. 

VOL.  II,  c  // 
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//  is  a  day^  fays  be^  of  darhnefSy  and  gloominefs 
"—a  day  of  ckuds^  and  thick  darknefs ^-^ as  the 
morning  fpread  upon  the  mountains. 

Having  been  always  pleafed  with  this 
paiTage,  particularlj  the  laft  claufe  of  it,  as  a 
piece  of  fublime,  and  pi6hirefque  imagery, 
I  was  not  a  little  difappointed  in  finding  it 
animadverted  on  by  fo  able  a  critic,  as  the 
bifhop  of  London,  in  his  excellent  tranflatiqn 
of  Ilaiah.*  He  allows  the  morning  to  be  the 
ufual  fenfe  of  the  Hebrew  word  in  this  place : 
but  as  the  f^me  word  alfo  fignifies  gloom ^ 
he  rather  prefers  that  word  here,  becaufe  the 
mornings  he  thinks,  is  an  incongruous  idea. 

If  the  bifhop  had  ever  paid  any  attention 
to  the  efFe6ts  of  morning-lights  in  a  mountain- 
ous  country  (which  the  prophet,  who  had 
always  lived  in  fuch  a  country,  probably  did,) 
he  would  not  perhaps  have  taxed  the  vul- 
gar, tranflation  of  this  pafTage  with  incongruity. 
By  a  very  eafy,  and  elegant  metonymy,  the 
morning,  which  is  the  caufe^  may  fland  for 
that  brightened  gloomy  which  is  the  effeS.—^ 
If,    on   the   other   hand,   we   underftand   by 


*  See  his  note  on  If.  yiii.  20. 
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the  morning  only  a  gloom ^  the  fcntiment  gains  ^ 
nothing.     It  is  a  mere  repetition. 

I  would  not  be  fuppofed  to  difputc  a  point 
of  criticifin  with  fo  great  a  mafter  as  the 
biihop  of  London ;  but  I  may  without  vanity, 
fuppofe  myfelf  better  acquainted  with  the 
effe£ls  of  morning-lights  in  a  mountainous 
country;  and  may  therefore  be  allowed  to 
fay,  that  the  morning  fpread  upon  the  mountains^ 
is,  at  leaft  not  an  incongruous  expreffion. 


At  Lufs  we  got  into  a  boat,  and  rowed 
to  the  middle  of  the  lake,  where  we  lay  upon 
bur  oars  to  take  a  view  of  the  fcenery  around 
us. 

To  the  north  vire  looked  far  up  the  narrow 
channel  of  the  lake,  which  we  had  juft  feen 
from  the  (hore.  We  were  now  more  in  the  cen- 
ter  of  the  view.  But  the  fcene  was  now  ftiifted. 
It  was  more  a  vifta.  The  moimtains  fhelved 
beautifully  into  the  water,  on  both  fides; 
and  the  bottom  of  the  lake  was  occupied  by 
Ben-vorlie,  which  filled  it's  ftation  with  great 
diftm6tion.  On  the  right,  Ben-lomond,  the 
fecond  hill  in  Scotland,  raifed  it's  refpeftablc 
head.     While  the  waters  at  their  bafe,  were 

c  2  darki 
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dark,  like  a  black,  tran^arent  muror.  But 
in  this  point  of  view:  the  foim  of  Ben4oinond 
was  rather  injured  by  the  i^egularity  of  it's 
line,  which  confifts  of  three  ftages  of  aicent. 
In  general  however,  this  mountain  appear^ 
finely  floped ;  and  if  s  furface  beautifully  bro^ 
ken. 

Ben-lomond  meafures  in  height  between 
three  and  four  thoufand  feet  from  the  furface 
of  the  lake,  extending  if s  fkirts  far,  and 
wide  into  the  country.  It's  lofty  fides  are 
fubjeft:  to  various  climates;  and  maintain 
various  inhabitants.  The  ptarmigan,  and  other 
heath-fowls  frequent  it's  upper  regions:  it's 
lower  are  fought,  as  a  favourite  haunt,  by 
the  roe-buck:  while  the  many  irriguous  val- 
lies,  and  fheltered  paftures  at  if  s  bale,  tempt 
the  peafants  of  the  country  to  fettle  among 
them. 

By  this  time  the  early  hour  of  fun-rife  had 
pafTed  away.  The  morning  fpread  upon  the 
mountains  —  thofe  velvet  lights,  which  we  had 
feen  from  the  Tarbet-road,  had  now  taken 
a  more  vivid  hue ;  and  the  vapours  forming 
a  more  tranfparent  mediimi,  began  to  difcover 
through  their  thinner  veil  a  fine  purple  tint; 

wluch 
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had  dYcrfprcad  the  tops  of  the  motm-^ 
tains;  and  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  of 
all  the  huts^  ftat  inveft  thofe  lofty  ftations* 
Poullin  is  fo  fond  of  it,  that  in  general,  I 
think,  he  throws  too  much  purple  into  his 
diftances :  and  the  imagination  of  Virgil  could 
conceive  nothing  beyond  it  in  the  Elyfian 
fields,  where  he  tells  us  that  a  brighter  fun 
jpreads  it's  radiance  upon  the  mountains; 


>tt  luffline  vtftit 


Purpureo* 


The  view  to  the  fouth  has  lefs  value  in 
a  fnSbirefque  light.  The  furface  of  the  lake  is 
broken  by  a  number  of  iilands,  which  are 
fcattered  about  it,  and  prevent  all  unity  of 
ctmpofition.  It's  banks  alfo,  in  that  direflion, 
are  tame  fcenes  of  pa(hirage,  and  cultivation ; 
and  the  mountains,  which  fkreened  it's  north- 
em  regions,  are  here  removed.  As  we  could 
not  therefore  admire  the  fouthern  part  of  the 


*  PurpureuB  often  fignifies,  Jbinmg^  or  globing  i  but  it  it 
often  defcriptive  of  colour  alfo,  and  figniiies  furple.  Thus 
Horace  fpeaks  of  purfuret  iyranni  ;  and  Ovid  of  purpmretu  pudor* 
And  where  the  term  is  applied  to  the  colouring  of  a  mountain,  I 
cannot  conceive  it  can  mean  any  thing  hut  purph. 

c  3  lake, 
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lake,  as  a  pi&ure^  we  wifhed  to  examine  it 
as  a  map:  and  for  this  pnrpofe  we  lodced 
round  for  an  advantageous  pointy  that  might 
command  a  fsiir  view  of  the  whole. 
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SECT.     XXIV. 

i^N  the  weftem  fide  of  the  lake,  is  an 
^^  ifland,  called  Devannoc;  which  rifes 
at  one  end  into  a  lofty  hilL  To  this  ifland 
we  fteered ;  and  mooring  our  bark  in  a  creek, 
we  afcended  the  hill  under  the  condu£t  of  our 
boatman,  who  was  a  very  intelligent  guide« 
The  afcent  coft  us  a  full  half-hour,  j  and  we 
thought  it  fomewhat  extraordinary  to  find  a 
hill  of  fuch  dimenfions  upon  an  ifland  in  a 
lake.  When  we  gained  the  fummit  we  feated 
ourlelves  on  a  rock  cufliioned  with  mofs,  and 
heath ;  and  as  the  day  'was  fine,  we  had  indeed 
a  moft  amufing  view  over  all  the  ibuthern  divi- 
fion  of  the  lake. 

A  vaft  expanfe  of  water,  at  leaft  ten  miles 
in  diameter,  lay  before  the  eye,  interfperfed 
with  various  iflands  of  different  forms,  and 
dimenfions.    Among   thefe  the    little  barks, 
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which  navigated  the  lake,  and  plied  among 
the  feveral  channels,  appeared  and  difappeared 
by  turns ;  dividing  portions  of  land  into  iflands, 
wkich  to  the  eye  feemed  united. 

The  ifland  (or  inch  according  to  the  Erie) 
which  lay  neareft  to  us  is  Ghenaghan,  It  is 
an  ifland  of  confiderable  extent;  being  not 
lefs  than  a  mile  in  laigth. .  It  confifts  of 
great  variety  of  high  ground;  and  is  every 
where  woody.  On  the  hither  fide  it  is  in** 
dented  by  a  large  femicircular  bay;  which 
gives  it  a  peculiar  appearance. 

Beyond  Ghenaghan^  lies  Inch-Crune,  about 
halif  a  mile  in  length;  flat,  unwooded,  and 
covered  chiefly  with  paffairage. 

Inch-Fad  lies  in  the  fame  dire£tion,  beyond 
Crune ;  and  is  nearly  of  the  fame  dimenfions ; 
flat  alfo,  and  unwooded. 

To  the  fouth,  between  Crune,  and  Ghen-> 
aghan,  lies  Moin,  one  of  the  largefl  iflands 
in  the  lake.  It  is  flat;  it's  fliores  are  much 
indented ;  (me  half  of  it  ccmfifls  of  pafhir^e, 
and  the  other  of  a  peat-mofs. 

Beyond  Inch-Fad,  verging  towards  the  eafl- 
ern  Ade  of  the  lake,  lies  Inch-Calloch,  or 
the  IJk  of  Nuns  I  which  is  about  a  mile  in 
length.    It  confifts  of  liigh  ground^  and  is 

very 
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Ttry  woody ;  but  the  eye,  at  fo  great  a  dis- 
tance, could  not  diftinguiih  the  indenting  of 
it's  fhores.     This  ifland,  which  is  regularly 
inhabited,  is  in  this  rrfpe£t  of  greater  dignity 
than  any  other  upon  the  lake.     It  is  remark- 
able alfo  on  another  account.    The  dan  of 
M^greggors,  who  occupied  the  mountainous 
limits   on  the   north   of  the  lake,   and  were 
proicribed  by  an  a6i:  of  parUament,  for  their 
thefts  and  rapine,  had  among  them  one  very 
Regions  fuperftition,  which  was  to  lay  their 
bones  m  this  ifland,  where  ftill  appear  the 
remains  of  a  holy-houfe.     Accordingly  they 
have  all  been  buried  here  from  time  imme- 
morial;  prefuming,   no  doubt,    (as   men,   in 
ail  ages,  feem  from  facrifices,   or  other  rites, 
to  have  had  feme  idea  of  atonement)  that  the 
ianftity  of  the  ground  would  deprecate  the 
guilt  of  their  lives. 

There  is  another  reafon  however  given  for 
burying  in  iflands ;  which  is  pra£lifed  alfo  in 
other  parts  of  Scotland,  When  the  country 
abounded  with  wolves,  it  is  faid,  thefe  animals 
would  often  attack  church-yards  j  againft 
which  the  people  guarded  by  infular  graves. 
Thus  a  praftice  founded  in  neceffity,  mig^t 
have  been  continued  through  fuperftition. 

To 
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To  the  fouthward  of  M*grcggor's  ifle,.  lie 
Grange,  and  Torremach,  each  of  which  iflands 
is  about  half  a  mile  in  length:  bodi  are 
woody,  but  Torremach  coniifts  of  higher 
ground. 

In  the  fame  dire£tion,  lies  the  ifland  of 
Merin,  the  largeft  upon  the  lake ;  being  two 
Scotch  miles  in  length,  which  are  nearly  equal 
to  three  of  Englifh  meafure.  It's  breadth 
alio  is  proportionable,  meafuring  above  a  mile 
from  one  fide  to  the  other.  This  ifland, 
which  is  very  woody,  and  confifts  of  high, 
irregular  ground,  is  converted  into  a  park, 
by  the  duke  of  Montrofe.  The  keeper,  and 
his  family,  are  the  only  inhabitants,  which 
it  contains.  Formerly  this  ifland  was  a  place 
of  more  note,  and  was  dignified  with  a  noble 
manfion,  built  by  the  duke  of  Lenox. 

On  the  other  fide  of  M^greggor  s  ifland^ 
towards  the  north,  lies  Inch-Lonac,  formed 
in  the  fhape  of  a  crefcentj  with  fome  wood 
upon  it,  but  more  heath.  This  alfo  is  a 
confiderable  ifland;  being  near  two  miles  in 
length.  It  is  the  property  of  fir  James  Col- 
quhoun,  who  has  turned  it  into  a  deer-park. 
•—Commodious  as  thefe  fituations  feem  for 
d««r,  a  good  paling  is  a  better  fence  than  a 
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lake,  however  cleep4  Often  a  herd,  landing 
together,  will  venture  through  this  vaft  expanie- 
of  waters,  in  queft  of  better  pafhirage:  and 
it  is  one  of  the  moft  laborious  parts  of  the 
keeper's  employment,  to  purfue  the  emigrants, 
and  drive  them  home. 

In  an  oppofite  dire£^ion  lies  Inch^Galbrith. 
This  ifland  the  ofprey-eagle  inhabits,  in  pre- 
ference to  any  other  on  the  lake :  but  for  what 
particular  advantages,  the  naturalift  is  ignorant. 
From  his  refidence  here  he  fends  out  his  rapa- 
cious colonies.  Fifh  is  his  prey :  but  nature 
hath  neither  given  him  the  power  to  fwim,  nor 
the  art  to  dive.  She  has  fumifhed  him  how- 
ever with  powers,  equally  deftrudlive.  With 
a  keen  eye  he  hovers  over  the  lake ;  and  feeing 
from  a  great  hdght,  fome  inadverent  fifh  near 
the  furface,  he  darts  rapidly  upon  its  and 
plunging  his  talons,  and  breaft,  if  need  be, 
into  the  water,  keeps  his  pinions  aloof  in  the 
air,  undipped;  on  the  ftrength  of  which  he 
fprings  upwards  with  his  prey,  tho  it  is  fome- 
times  bulky.  The  ofprey  differs  little  from 
the  fea-eaglcj  only  he  is  more,  what  is  com- 
monly termed,  a  frejh^water  pirate. 

Befides  thefe  larger  iflands,  there  are  others 
of  finaller  dimenfions ;  which  aj,^  too  numerous 

for 
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for  particular  notice.  In  any  other  place  they 
would  make  a  figure;  but  here  we  confider 
them  only  as  gamifh  to  the  reft.  We  counted 
eighteen  iilands  diftin^ly  lying  before  us; 
but  we  were  told  there  are  not  fewer  than 
thirty  fcattered  over  the  lake ;  three  of  which 
have  churches  upon  them,  tho,  I  befieve, 
now  in  ruins. 

One  of  thefe  iflands  is  obferved  alternately 
to  fink,  and  rife.     This  is  a  common  ftory 
among  lakes  ^  and  the  myftery  of  it  generally 
is,  that  the  water,  tho  ifs  apparent  form  is 
rarely  altered,  is  yet  fbmetimes  fo  high,  as  to 
cover  an  ifland,   which   happens  to   be  very 
flat.     I    have    heard    however    well    attefted 
ftories  of  iflands,   in  fome  lakes,  that  really 
rife  and  fink.     This  may  poffibly  be  owing 
to  fungous  earth  dilated  by  vegetation,  and 
detaching  ttfelf  by  it's  Eghtnefs  from  the  bot- 
tom.    As  it's  vegetation  ceafes,  and  it  becomes 
of  courfe  more  compi-efled,  and  more  feturated 
widi  water,  it  lofcs  it's  buoyancy,   and  finks. 
The  fafl:  I  believe  is   unqueftioned;  but  I 
will   not   pretend   to  fay,   that   this  fblution 
accounts  fufficiently  for  it. 

Befides  this,  there  is  another  kind  of  float- 
ing ifland,  whidi  hath  been  fbmetimes  feen 

upon 
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upon  this  lake,  and  hath  confounded  the  eye 
of  travellers ;  and  that  is  a  fort  of  raft,  which 
the  inhabitants  ufed  to  make  of  a  coniiderabjie 
fize,  faftening  the  (hafts  of  feveral  Opines  toge* 
ther,  and  covering  them  with  earth,  and  clods. 
Thefe  rafts  were  uieftil  on  many  occafions.  I 
bdiieve  they  are  not  now  in  ufe;  as  boats 
are  much  more  manageable,  and  commodious* 
But  in  elder  limes,  the  raft  was  the  firfl 
fpecies  of  lake-navigation.  On  it  the  inha- 
bitants ufed  to  tranfport  their  cattle,  hay,  or 
any  other  bulky  commodity,  from  one  part 
of  the  lake  to  another.  But  the  raft  was 
principally  of  ufe  in  times  of  alarm.  When 
an  adverie  clan  was  laying  wafte  the  country^ 
ibiQe  poor  highlander  would  (hip  his  family, 
and  moveables  on  board  a  raft ;  and  running 
under  the  lee  of  an  ifland,  would  attach  him- 
ielf  to  it.  His  raft  at  a  diftance  would  appear 
a  part  of  the  idand  itfelf,  and  lie  concealed. 
In  the  mean  time  he  would  rear  a  low  hut 
of  boughs,  and  heath,  againfl:  the  oak,  to 
which  he  was  moored;  and  would  eat  his 
oaten  bread,  the  only  proviiion  he  carried 
with  him,  and  drink  of  the  lake,  till  a  time 
of  fecurity  gave  him  liberty  to  return. 

Wc 
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Wc  were  affured  however,  tl^t  in  a  part 
of  the  country,    where  we  had  lately  been, 
in  the  road    between    Killin  and  Tindrum, 
there  is  a  lake,  where  a  real  floating  ifland, 
which  never  finks,   continues  always  fhifting 
about  the  lake.     We  did  not  fee  it;  but  we 
were  told,  it  is  formed  of  the  matted  roots 
of  a  particular  kind  of  weed.     It's  furface, 
which  is  now  about  forty-five  yards  in  cir- 
cumference,   is  fiippofed  rather    to    increafe. 
If  you   bore    it,  in  three  or  four  feet   you 
come  at  water.     Sometimes,  as  it  refls  near 
the  fh&re,    the  wild  cattle  are    tempted    in- 
to it  by  a    little  frefh  grafs.     But  it    is   a 
dangerous  bait:.     If  the  wind  fhift,  they  may 
be  carried  off  into  unknown  regions,  from  all 
their  kindred  and  acquaintance;  or  as  their 
provifion  is  fcanty,  if  the  voyage  prove  long, 
they  may  fufFer  greatly  by  hunger. 
•    Iflands    of  this  kind   were   perhaps   more 
common  in  ancient  times.     The  younger  Pliny 
at  leafl  gives  us  an  account  of  feveral,  which 
he  had  feen  dancing  about  the  Vadimonian 
lake,  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner.     Inter^ 
dum  junSlctj    copulataque^    et  continenti  Jimiles 
funt.     Interdum  difcordantibus  ventis  digeruntur. 
Nonnunquam  dejiituta  tranquillitate  Jingula  fiui- 

tant. 
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tant.  Sape  minores  fnajoribusy  velut  cymbola 
tmerariay  adberefcunt.  Sape  inter  fe  majores, 
minorefque  quaji  curfum^  certamenque  defumunt. 
Rurfus  omnes  in  eundem  hcum  appulfa.* 

Beiides  the  iflaods  in  Loch-Lomond,  there 
are  many  peninfulas,  which  run  into  it,  and 
add  greatly  to  the  variety  of  the  fcene.  Of 
thefe,  the  moft  remarkable  is  that,  on  which 
fir  James  Colquhoun  has  his  refidence.  His 
feat,  and  plantations  were  a  great  ornament 
to  our  view. 

The  country  immediately  beyond  the  iflands, 
appeared  flat,  and  the  mountains  were  too 
far  removed  to  be  of  any  pidlurefque  ufe  from 
the  hill  of  Devannoc,  where  we  flood.  Among 
other  objefts  of  diflance,  a  flrange  form  at- 
tra£ted  o\iv  notice.  It  was  fomething  like  a 
houfe,  only  greatly  bigger,  than  any  houfe, 
at  that  diftanee  could  poffibly  appear.  Upon 
enquiry  we  found  it  was  the  rock,  on  which 
the  caftle  of  Dunbarton  flands.  Our  expec- 
tation was  of  courfe  greatly  raifed,  to  fee  an 
objeft  on  the  fpot,  which  had  excited  our 
curiofity  fb  much  at  a  diflance. 


*  Plin.  Epift.  lib.  viii.  ep.  20. 
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SECT.     XXV. 

TTIGH  places,  and  extended  views  have 
ever  been  propitious  to  the  excursions 
of  imagination*  As  we  furveyed  the  fcene 
before  us,  which  was  an  amufing,  but  un-» 
peopled  furface,  it  was  natural  to  confider  it 
under  the  idea  of  population. 


If  commerce  and  wealth  are  the  great  means 
of.  improving  the  human  mind,  by  commu- 
nicating  knowledge  — •  freeing  it  from  prgudice 
—  giving  it  a  more  liberal  turn  —  encouraging 
letters — and  introducing  arts ;  they  as  certainly 
at  a  riper  period,  introduce  corruption,  and 
become  the  handmaids  of  vice«  How  happy 
then  would  it  be  to  drop  them  at  this  critical 
period;  to  arreft  the  precife  time,  when  they 
have  done  thdir  utmoft  to  enlighten  mankind^ 
and  then  difcard  them«     But  it  would  be  as 

you  II*  D  caly 
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cafy  to  arreft  the  courfe  of  the  river.  Human 
affairs,  like  the  plants  of  the  field,  flourifh 
only  to  decay:  they  are  longer  lived  indeed; 
but  the  hope  of  prefendng  them  in  a  ftate 
of  perfeftion,  would  be  the  futile  hope  of  im- 
mortalizing mortality. 

In  a  reverie  however*  we  may  conceive  the 
happinefs  of  a  few  philofophical  friends,  re- 
tiring from  the  follies  of  life  to  fuch  a  fcene 
as  this ;  and  fettling  themfelves  in  the  feveral 
iflands,  that  lay  fcattered  about  the  lake  before 
us.  Their  happinefs  would  confift  in  the  refined 
pleafiires  of  intercourfe,  and  folitude.  The 
vifionaiy  does  not-  confider  the  many  econo- 
mical difficulties  and  inconveniences  of  a 
plan.  All  thefe  things  are  below  his  no- 
tice. He  eAjoys  only  the  fair  idea  — the  plea- 
fiire  of  a  refined,  and  virtuous  fociety.  He 
feafts  on  the  agreeable  expeftation  that  would 
arife  at  the  fight  of  a  fail  making  to  his  little 
retreat,  which  he  would  know  was  fraught 
with  wit  —  or  claffic  elegance  —  or  the  re- 
finenients  of  tafte  —  or  philofophy  —  or  the 
charms  of  ka  uhaffefted  piety.  The  contents 
of  the  c^rgo  v\^ould  be  known  at  a  diflance  from 
the'direflion,  in  which  the  vefTel  came.  —  Nor 
would  -the  hours  df  folitude  pafs  with  lefs 
,     '  •    delight. 
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delight.  However  pleafing  the  charms  of  con- 
verfe,  each  monber  of  this  virtuous,  and  happy 
ibciety,  would  ftill  be  his  ov^oi  beft  companion. 
He  who  wants  refources  within  himfelf,  can 
never  find  happinefs  abroad. 

Among  the  amufements  of  this  happy 
people,  it  would  not  be  the  leaft  to  improve 
thrir  little  territories  into  fcenes  of  fimplicity, 
and  beauty— academic  groves,  Elyfian  fields  5 

Where  tbey,  whom  wifdom,  and  whom  nature  charm,    - 
Stealing  themfelves  from  the  degenerate  croud, 
May  footh  the  throbbing  paffions  into  peace. 
And  woo  lone  quiet  in  her  filent  walks. 

Even  the  drearinefs  of  winter  would  not 
want  it's  enjoyments.  Winter  is  the  reign 
of  domcftic  pleafures  -,  and  if  the  florms  of 
the  lake  forbad  the  adventitious  intercourfe 
of  agreeable  fociety,  they  would  at  leafl  remove 
the  impertinent  interruptions  of  what  was  not 
fo.  The  intrufions  of  a  tatling  world  would 
be  totally  excluded :  while  books,  and  ele* 
gant  amufements,  would  be  a  fovereign  anti- 
dote againft  the  howling  of  winds,    and  the 

beating  of  waves. -But  enough  of  thefe 

idle  reveries,  which  belong  not  to  terreflrial 
things. 

D  2  When 
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When  we  defcended  the  rodcy  hill,  from 
which  we  had  thcfe  amufing  views,  we  furveyed 
the  whole  ifland  of  Devannoc.  It  feems  to  be 
one  of  the  moft  beautiful  on  the  lake  -,  and 
admirably  adapted  to  be  the  feat  of  fome  capital 
manfion  in  fuch  a  fcene,  as  we  have  jufl  ima- 
gined«  It  cannot  be  lefs  than  two  Englifh  miles 
in  length;  and  tho  at  the  northern  end  it  is 
woody,  rough,  and  even  mountainous,  as  we 
have  feen ;  it*s  fbuthem  end  affords  both  corn 
and  paflurage.  We  obferved  however  but  one 
folitary  farm  upon  the  whole  place. 

Embarking  again  we  fpent  fome  hours  in 
rowing  among  that  clump  of  iflands,  which  lie 
nearefl  the  eye ;  and  in  looking  into  their  little 
creeks,  and  bays  ;  tho  we  did  not  land  on  any 
of  them.  Standing  then  for  the  fhore,  we  met 
our  horfes  about  five  miles  below  the  place, 
where  we  at  firfl  embarked. 

Loch-Lomond  was  never  known  to  freeze. 
Partially  indeed  it  has  been  fometimes  frozen 
at  the  fouthem  end ;  but  never  in  any  degree, 
fince  the  memory  of  man,  except  in  the  year 
1740.     But  the  northern  part,  which  nms  up 

among 
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among  the  mountains,  was  never  known  at  any 
time  to  receive  even  the  flightcft  impreffion 
from  the  froft. 

The  fouthem  part  of  Loch-Lomoiid  is  much 
frequented  by  falmon ;   tho  in  general  this  fifh 
is  not  fond  of,  lakes.      But  the  cafe  is  this. 
The  river  Leven  forms  the  chief  exit  of  the 
lake;  and  communicates  with  the  fea.     In  a 
direflion  nearly  oppofite  to   the  Leven,    the 
river  Ennery  enters  the  lake.     Of  this  river 
the  falmon  is  particularly  fond;    and  enter- 
ing by  the  Leven,  he  traverfes  the  lake  on 
purpofe    to    proceed    up   the   Ennery.      By 
what  inftin£l    he  knows  that  he    fhall  find 
the  ftream  he  delights  in,  acrofs   fo  vail  an 
expanfe  of  waters,  let  the  naturalift  fay.    Do 
the  waters  of  the  Ennery  run  pure  through 
the  lake    to   the  Leven?    Or   does    the  old 
falmon,    which    hath  once    found  the   way, 
difcover  it  to  the  fhoal?    Or,  fhall  we  con- 
fefs  our  ignorance  J  and  fuppofe  them  guided 
by    fome    inftinft,    which   we   cannot    com- 
prehend ? 

It  is  remarkable,  that  at  the  beginning  of 
NoveniJ)er,    1755,   when  the  city  of  Lifbon 

D  3  was 
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was  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake,  this  lake 
was  exceedingly  agitated.  The  day  was  per* 
fcftly  calm,  and  it's  furface  (till,  when  it's 
waters  arofe  fuddenly  many  feet  in  large  fwells, 
and  pverflowed  a  confiderable  diftrift.  Then 
in  a  moment  or  two  retiring,  they  fank  as 
much  below  their  ufual  level.  Their  next 
flow  and  ebb  were  lefs  than  the  former ;  but 
ftill  very  great :  and  thus  they  continued  rifing, 
and  (inking  for  (everal  hours ;  till  the  fiu£hia^ 
tion  gradually  fubfiding,  the  waters  at  length 
(ettled  within  their  conunon  bounds.  A  boat 
was  thrown  upon  dry  land,  forty  yards  from  it's 
ftation  in  the  lake :  and  in  fome  places,  where 
the  land  was  low,  the  waters  rufhed  away,  and 
overflowed  the  country  for  a  confiderable  ex* 
tent.  Similai'  remarks  were  made  at  that  time 
on  other  lakes! 

Since  the  year  in  which  thefe  obfervations 
were  written,  an  agitation  in  Loch-Tay  was 
ftill  more  remarkable  than  this  in  Loch*- 
Lomond;  becaufe  no  earthquake,  nor  any 
other  probable  caufe  could  be  a(figned  for  it. 
It  happened  on  Sunday  the  1 2th  of  September 
1784.  That,  day,  and  the  preceding  day,  as  in 
the  former  cafe,  were  calm ;  and  the  waters  of 
the  lake  of  courfe  peife6lly  ftill ;  when,  about 

nine 
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nine  o'clock^  in  the  morning,  a  ftrange  agi- 
tation was  obferved  in  that  part  of  the  lake, 
which  fpreads  into  a  bay,  before  the  village 
of  Kenmore.  *  Great  part  of  it  is  (hallow : 
but  a  little  before  it  unites  with  the  body 
of  the  lake,  it  becomes  very  deep.  In 
this  bay  the  agitation  was  firft  obferved: 
the  water  retired  feveral  yards  within  it's  ufual 
boundary;  and,  as  it  did  in  Loch-Lomond^ 
immediately  flowed  back  again ;  continuing 
to  ebb,  and  flow  in  the  fame  piamier,  three 
or  four  times,  during  the  fpace  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour — when  fuddenly  the  waters  rufhed 
from  the  eafl:,  and  weft  with  great  violence, 
and  meeting  in  the  place,  where  the  fliallow 
waters  and  the  deep  unite,  arofe  in  the  form 
of  a  great  wave,  in  appearance  at  leaft  five 
fetet  high;  leaving  all  the  ftiores  of  the  bay 
dry  for  the  fpace  of  an  hundred  yards,  as 
nearly  as  could  be  cohjeftured.  ^  The  meeting 
of  the  twp  currents  made  a  clafhing  found : 
but  the  forcef  of  that  from  the  Kenmore-fide 
overpowering  the  other,  carried  the  wave  weft* 
ward.  It  continued  decreafing,  as  it  proceeded ; 
and  in  about  five  minutes  difappeared.     How 

*  See  »  defcription  of  Loch-Tay,  vol.  i.  p.  155% 
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great  the  force  of  the  water  was  on  the  Ken-* 
more-fide,  tho  coUefted  only  from  the  (hallow 
part,  appeared  from  it's  overflowing  it's  natural 
boundary,  as  the  waves  fubfided,  feveral  yards, 
notwithftan'ding  the  chief  part  of  the  current 
went  the,  other  way.  After  this  violent  agita- 
tion, the  water  did  not  recover  it's  tranquillity 
for  fomc  time.  It  continued  ebbing  and  flow- 
ing, but  with  lefs  and  lefs  force,  at  the  interval 
of  feven  or  eight  minutes,  during  the  (pace  of 
at  leaft  two  hours,  after  the  fubfiding  of  the 
great  wave. 

While  the  waters  of  the  lake  were  thus  agi- 
tated, the  river  Tay,  which  iflues  from  the 
lake  at  Kenmore,  ran  backwards  into  it  with 
fo  much  force,  as  to  leave  it's  (hores,  and  in 
fome  parts,  it's  channel,  quite  dry.  It  was 
curious  to  fee  the  weeds,  which  grow  at  the 
bottom,  and  are  fmoothed  by  the  ftream,  flow- 
ing over  them ;  all  brift:ling  up,  and  pointing 
in  a  contrary  direftion. 

On  the  day  after  this  violent  agitation 
of  Loch-Tay,  and  on  the  four  following  days, 
the  waters  were  difturbed  again  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  about  the  fame  time;  but  in 
a  much  lefs  degree :  nor  did  thofe  commotions 
intirijby  ceafe  •  for  a   full   month   afterwards ; 

but 
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but  they  became  very  irregular^  fometimes 
appearing  in  the  morning,  and  fometimes  in 
the  evening.  The  15th  of  Oftober  was  the 
laft  day,  on  which  any  diflurbance  was  ob- 
ferved  on  the  lake,* 


*  Thefe  circumftances  are  extn^ked  from  a  letter  written  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Flemingy  minifter  of  Kenmore,  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Playfair^ 
and  by  him  communicated  to  the  royal  fociety  at  Edinbuighy 
December  6th,  17841  m  whofe  journals  it  i8  publiflied. 
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SECT.    XXVI. 

"rROM  the  fcenes  of  Loch^Lomond  we 
^  made  the  beft  of  our  way  to  Dunbaiton. 
The  lake  bore  us  company  on  the  left,  during 
moft  of  the  road,  appearing  and  di&ppeaiing, 
by  turns,  among  the  woods,  which  fhade  it's 
banks.  The  countiy  is  level,  cultivated,  and 
adorned  with  gentlemen's  jfeats.  Near  the  road 
ftands  a  pillar  ere6led  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Dr.  SmoUet. 

The  principal  objeft,  during  our  ride  along 
the  banks  of  Loch-Lomond,  is  Dunbarton- 
caftle,  which  ftill  maintains  that  uncommon 
form,  which  it  firft  exhibited.  We  began  now 
to  diftinguifh  it  plainly  into  two  parts,  one  of 
which  appeared  like  a  vaft  tent.  /.  This  appear- 
ance continued  fome  time ;  but  as  we  approach- 
ed nearer,  certain  prominences,  which  have  a 
caftle-like  form,  indicated  the  whole  to  be  a 
mafs  of  fortified  rock* 

•  A  ftill 
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A  (till  nearer  approach  gave  more  diftin£t« 
nefs  of  courfc  to  ifs  enormous  features.  One 
of  it's  fummits  appeared  now  higher,  and  more 
pointed  than  the  other;  and  adorned  with  a 
folitary  watch-tower.  The  broader  fummit  is 
occupied  by  the  principal  part  of  the  caftle; 
and  a  wall,  flanked  with  towers,  fortifies  the 
cleft  between  them.  This  whole  grand  objeft 
comes  in  as  a  fecond  diftance ;  and  the  Clyd^, 
ikreened  by  mountains,  completes  the  pi^re, 
by  forming  a  third. 

When  we  arrive  upon  the  fpot,  the  iituation 
of  Dunbarton-caftle  appears  indeed  furprizing. 
A  vaft  rock,  fteep  on  every  fide,  rifing  out 
of  a  plain;  and  unconneftcd  with  any  high 
groimd  for  the  fpace  of  a  mile,  is  one  of  thofe 
exhibitions,  whith  nature  rarely  prefents.  It 
is  almoft  furrounded  on  the  north,  the  weft, 
and  the  fouth,  by  the  Leven,  and  the  Clyde ; 
which  latter  is  here  a  grand  eftuary.  On  the 
eaft  lies  a  morafs. 

Such  a  rock  as  this,  is  as  uncommon  at 
land,  as  it  is  common  at  fea.  When  the  tides 
of  the  ocean,  gaining  upon  fome  continoit, 
force  their  way  through  a  promontory,  and 
wafh  away  the  foil  from  the  infulated  part . 
if  it  confift  only  of  foil,  it  prcfently  difappears. 

But 
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But  if  there  be  any  folid  ftratum  of  ftone  within, 
that  ftratum,  when  the  foil  is  wafhed  away, 
becomes  a  rock.  It  is  covered  with  fea-weed, 
the  only  herbage  the  ocean  produces,  which  is 
the  fport  of  the  waves.  Virgil  has  given  us  the 
idea  with  great  ftrength  of  expreffion. 


Spumea  circum 


Saxa  fremunt;  laterique  illifa  refiinditur  alga. 

The  pencil  could  not  give  the  idea  fo  precifely. 
The  pencil  gives  only  form  and  colour  :■  Virgil's 
deicription  gives  motion. 

Numberlefs  are  the  natural  ruins  of  this 
kind,  which  the  tides  of  the  ocean  are  con- 
tinually forming  in  every  part  of  the  globe, 
fiut  fuch  a  land-rock  as  this  before  us,  bare 
and  infulated  like  the  rocks  of  the  fhore,  is 
a  wonderful  appearance.      It  is   contrary  to 
nature's  whole  procefs    in  forming  rocks,   as 
far  as   we   are  acquainted  with   her   works. 
Her  rocks  are  generally  in  fome  degree  fimilar 
to  the  country,  in  which  they  are  found.     The 
rock,  on  which  the  caftle  and  city  of  Edin- 
burgh ftand,    it   is  true,   is  of  very  peculiar 
conftruftion :   yet  it  does  not  there  fo  much 
fiirprize  us.     Nature  has  been  in  that  fpot 
bufily  employed  in  making  rocks.      She  has 

raifed 
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raifed  them  all  round  the  town  in  various 
forms ;  and  if  (he  threw  one  out  of  her  hands^ 
amidft  the  variety  of  her  operations,  rather 
uncommonly  fhaped,  it  is  not  much  to  be 
wondered  at.  But  an  immenfe  rock  darting 
up  on  the  level  banks  of  the  Clyde,  and  on 
the  edge  of  a  morafs,  where  there  is  not  only 
nothing  fimilar  to  it,  but  a  face  of  country 
highly  didimilar,  is  among  thofe  produ£lions 
of  which  the  globe  of  the  earth  does  not  afford 
frequent  inftances. 

The  form  of  this  grand  foitrefs,  on  a  near 
infpeftion,  is  very  pi6hirefque.  Such  alfo  is 
the  contraft  between  the  two  fummits.  The 
craggy  fides  of  the  rock  are  finely,  broken ; 
and  the  buildings  upon  it,  tho  not  in  them- 
felves  beautifiil,  have  at  leaft  a  good  efFeft, 
and  give  it  confequence. 

We  were  curious  to  fee  the  contents  of  this 
uncommon  fortrcfs :  and  entering  a  gate  at  the 
bottom,  we  afcended  through  a  cleft  of  the 
rock.  Two  hundred  and  eighty  fteps,  hewn 
out  of  the  folid  ftone,  landed  us  upon  the  firft 
ftory.  From  hence  we  clambered  the  rock  to 
view  the  works  upon  the  broader  fummit :  to 
the  other  we  never  attempted  to  afcend :  the 
path  is  frightfuL 

The 
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The  fquare  tower,  which  we  fee  at  the  di- 
vilion  between  the  fummits,  was  once  the 
refidence  of  Wallace,  whofe  patriotic  adtions 
we  have  feen  recorded  in  lb  many  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  texture  of  this  rock,  we  were  told,  is  of 
fo  impenetrable  a  nature ;  as  to  baffle  the  efFcfts 
of  gunpowder.  Boring  has  often  been  at- 
tempted: but  the  keeneft  inftrument  of  the 
auger-kind  cannot  touch  it.  Buchanan  indeed 
tells  us,  that  Saxum  illud  eft  pradurum^  ut  vix 
ulHs  ferramentis  fuperabile ;  e  quo  Ji  quid  vel  vi 
effringitury  vel  ruinis  collabitur^  fulfureum  late 
^orem  expirat.  This  ftiews  the  labour  of  hew- 
ing two  hundred  and  eighty  fteps  out  of  it. 
.  The  upper  regions  of  the  rock  are  profufely 
coveral  with  the  lychen  geograpbicus -,  which 
is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  of  all  vegetable 
incruftations.  I  doubt  not,  but  thefe  plants 
of  the. lychen  kind,  tho  they  do  not  in  ap- 
pearance rife  above  the  furfece  of  the  ftone, 
have  their  peculiar  foils,  barfen  as  we  may 
efteem  them,  as  well  as  oaks,  or  elms.  One 
loves  a  free-ftone  —  another  a  purbeck- — and 
the  fpecies  before  us,  I  am  perfuaded  from 
many  fituations    in    which   I    have    feen    it, 

flourifhes 
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ilourifhes  beft  on  the  hardeft  rock.  So  beau- 
tiful are  the  incruftations  of  the  geographic 
fpecies,  that  if  we  had  had  time  to  trifle,  we 
could  have  amufed  ourfelves  with  endeavouring 
to  trace  the  feveral  countries  of  Europe  among 
their  various  forms.  We  found  a  ftrong  refem- 
blance  of  the  putlines  of  Great  Britain. 
'  In  the  body  of  the  rock  is  a  refervoir  of 
water,  collected  from  fprings,  which  affords 
a  fufiicient  fupply  for  any  garrifon,  which  the 
caftle  can  admit. 

From  the  batteries  we  had  many  very  amu£> 
ing  views.  We  had  one  up  the  Clyde,  towards 
Glafgow;  in  which  that  river,  now  a  grand 
efhiary,  forms  two  or  three  ample  fweeps.  Dun^ 
glas-*cafUe  is  feated  on  a  neck  of  land,  fhooting 
into  it.  Beyond  the  Clyde  appears  a  rich 
diflant  country;  adorned  with  feveral  feats, 
among  which  Lord  Semple's  is  confpicuous« 
The  town  of  Glafgow,  we  were  told,  might 
be  feen  in  a  clear  day :  but  when  we  were  at 
Dunbaiton,  the  weather  was  hazy. 

From  an  oppofite  part  we  looked  down  the 
Clyde,  where  it  expands  into  a  vafl  fheet  of 
water,  occupying  almofl  the  whole  of  the 
diflance.  It's  opening  into  the  fea  is  intercepted 

by 
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by  a  double  range  of  mountains,  which  mark 
the  channel  of  Loch-Loung.  Into  this  lake  the 
Clyde  enters  nearly  at  right  angles.  Between 
the  hither-mountains,  you  fee  the  ftrait, 
through  which  it  paflfes :  and  under  thofe  on 
the  left,  lie  the  towns  of  Grenoc,  and  Port- 
Glafgow ;  both  of  which  are  diftindlly  feen. 

Between  thefe  two  grand  views  upon  the 
Clyde,  we  had  a  third  towards  the  mountains 
of  Loch-Lomond,  which  appeared  cluftering 
around  Ben-lomond,  in  formidable  array.  The 
intervening  country  is  varied  by  the  windings 
of  the  Leven. 

All  thefe  views  would  receive  additional 
beauty  from  the  peculiar  circumftances  of 
tides,  ftorms,  fhipping,  hazihefs,  and  lights. 
We  fliould  have  wifhed  alfo  to  have  feen  the 
caftle  oppofed  to  a  fetting  fun.  The  frafhired 
fides  of  this  noble  rock,  would  have  received 
uncommon  beauty  from  fuch  a  light.  But 
we  had  not  the  pleafure  of  feeing  it  under 
this,  or  any  other  circumftance  of  peculiar 
grandeur.  It  was  an  objeft  however,  which 
Was  able  to  fupport  it's  dignity,  without  any 
adventitious  aids. 

Salluft  gives  us  a  pidlure  very  like  \Dun- 
barton-caftlc,  in  the  following  defeription  of 

VOL.  II.  £  a  Numidian 
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a  Numidian  fortiefs :  HauJ  longi  aflumtne  Mth 
hdcbai  erat  inter  cater  am  planitiem  mom  faxeus^ 
mediocri  cafiello^  immenfum  edituSj  uno  peran- 
gufio  aditu  reliSlo :  nam  omnia  natura^  velut  opere^ 
atque  confultOy  praceps. 

Buchanan's  defcription  of  Dunbarton,  runs 
thus:  A  confiuente  Glotta^  et  Levini  fuminum^ 
planicieSj  circiter  mille  pajfuum^  ad  proximorum 
mantium  radices  extenditur.  In  ipfo  autem  an- 
guloy  ubi  amnes  commifcentur^  rupes  biceps  at- 
tollitur.  Inter  duo  cornuay  quod  in  feptemtriones 
verfum  eji  latus  gradus  habety  per  obliquam 
rupemy  bominum  indufiriay  et  magno  Jabore 
excifoSy  per  quos  vix  Jingulis   eft  aditus. 

So  exa61:  a  fimilitude  appears  between  thefe 
two  defcriptions,  that  if  we  only  reciprocally 
change  the  names  of  Numidia  and  Scotland, 
Molucha  and  Clyde,  either  defcription  will 
ferve  for  either  fcene. 

To  thefe  two  defcriptions  I  could  add  a 
third,  which  Caefar  gives  us  of  Alicia  in  Gaul. 
Oppidum  erat  in  colle  fummOy  admodum  edito  loco\ 
uty  nifi  obfidioney  expugnari  non  pojfe  videretur : 
cujus  collis  radices  duOy  duabus  ex  partibus  flu^ 
mina  fubluebant .  Ante  oppidum  planities  circiter 
millia  paffuum  tria  in  longitudinem  patebat. 

Fortrefles 
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-  Fortreflcs  of -this  kind  are  always  highly 
cfteemedin  the  momentous  periods  of  enterprize. 
Salluft*s  fortrefs  had  a  great  event  annexed  to 
it  in  the  time  of  Marius;  and  Dunbarton, 
as  remarkable  a  one  in  the  times  of  Mary. 

It  was  at  that  period  of  diforder,  when 
Mary  was  imprifbned  in  England,  and  all 
her  kingdom  was  rent  from  her,  that  Dun- 
barton-caftle  alone  acknowledged  her  domi- 
nion. But  tho  fingle  in  her  caufe,  it's 
confequence  was  fuch,  that  Fleming,  the 
governor,  would  boaft,  "  He  held  the  fetters 
"  of  Scotland.-*  A  trifling  accident  humbled 
his  pride.  Having  punifhed  the  wife  of  a 
common  foldier  in  the  garrifon  for  theft,  the 
hufband,  an  uxorious  man,  perfuaded  of  her 
innocence,  and  burning  with  revenge,  deferted 
to  the  regent,  and  promifed  to  make  him 
mailer  of  the  fortrefs.  The  man  appeared 
confident,  fenfible,  and  refolute;  his  ftory 
fimple,  confifl:ent,  and  plaufible.  In  fhort, 
the  military  men  about  the  regent,  thinking 
the  attempt  wortli  hazarding,  provided  lad* 
ders  and  other  neceffaries,  and  began  their 
march  from  Glafgow  on  the  evening  of  the 
laft  day  of  March. 

£  2  Buchanan 
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Buchanan  indulging  the  ima^nation  of  a 
poet,  tells  the  ftory  with  many  embellifh* 
Qients*     A  fimple  narrative  tells  it  beft. 

It  was  about  midnight  when  the  troops 
arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  rock.  The 
moon  was  juft  fetting,  and  a  mift  from  the 
water,  had  overfpread  the  upper  regions  of 
the  caftle;  which  the  officers  confidered  as 
a    fortunate    circumftance;    the   men,    as    a 

lucky  omen. 

The  attempt  was  made  at  a  part  of  the 
rock,  where  their  guide  affiirai  them  they 
fliould  find  two  good  landings.  Their  firft 
operation  was  ^  imfuccefsfuL  A  ladder,  which 
had  been  placed  in  confiifion,  gave  way; 
and  tho  nobody  was  hurt,  yet  they  feared 
an  alarm.  Liftening  a  moment  ?  and  finding 
all  ftillj  they  proceeded  again  3  and  placing 
their  ladders  with  more  caution,  many  of 
the  troops  attained  the  firft  landing.  Here 
the  ftump  of  an  afh  tree,  firmly  interwoven 
with  the  rock,  was  of  great  fervice  to  them. 
They  tied  cords  around  it;  and  while  fome 
were  employed  in  drawing  up  their  companions 
to  the  firft  landing,  others  made  ufe  of  the 
ladders  in  fcaling  the  fecond. 

On  one  of  the  ladders  happened  an  odd 
circuniftance.     A  man,  in  the  middle  of  the 

afcent, 
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afcent,  was  feized  with  convullions.  To 
ftop  was  dangerous ;  to  throw  him  down, 
inhuman.  Neceflity  quickens  invention.  They 
bound  him  tight  to  the  ladder;  arid  turning 
it  round,  afcended  over  his  breaft.  The 
whole  party  arriving  thus  by  degrees  at  the 
fecond  landing,  they  found  the  only  obftruc- 
tion  now  left,  was  a  wall  -,  which  was  yet  of 
fuch  height  as  to  require  a  third  application 
of  the  ladders.  The  day  was  dawning — they 
had  not  a  moment  to  lofe  —  with  redoubled 
diipatch  they  made  this  laft  pufh. 

Then  firft  three  droufy  centinels  took  the 
alarm :  but  many  of  the  aflailants  being  now 
upon  the  wall,  which  was  lower  within, 
they  leapt  down  at  once,  followed  by  the 
reft.  The  centinels  were  difpatched :  "  God 
**  and'  the  King,"  was  echoed,  with  loud 
fhouts  on  all  fides :  the  fecurity  of  the  garrifon 
was  inftantly  changed  into  confufion  -,  and  the 
caftle  was  taken  without  ftriking  a  blow. 


The  town  of  Dunbarton  lies  about  a  mile 
from  the  rock.  It  is  an  inconfiderable  place  ^ 
and  delayed  us  only  for  refrefhment.  From 
hence  we  proceeded  to  Glafgow. 
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SECT.     XXVII. 

A  S  we  leave  Dunbarton  the  caftle-rock  in 
•^^  retrofpeft  lofes  it's  double-top  j  and 
takes  rather  a  heavy  form. 

Dunglas-caftle  is  the  next  objeft  we  meet.* 
It  appears  to  ftand  upon  a  peninfula,  which 
runs  into  the  Clyde  i  and,  being  adorned  with 
a  back  ground  of  mountains,  makes  a  good 
piftm«.      ' 

The  road  to  Glafgow  continues,  for  many 
miles,  along  the  banks  of  the  Clyde ;  which 
is  ftill  a  grand  eftuary,  and  covered  with 
fhipping  of  various  forms.  The  country  is 
well  cultivated  j  but  tho  woody,  it  is  not  pic- 
turefque.  The  Clyde  feldom  forms  a  wind^ 
ing  bay.     It's  banks  are  generally  parallel. 

Glafgow  is  a  beautiful  town  5  conlifting  of 
elegant  houfes.  If  they  were  a  little  more  con-^ 
nefted,  the  high  ftreet,  which  is  ample  in  it's 
^imeniions,  would  in  all  refpe£ts  be  noble. 

E  4  ThQ 
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The  ieparation  of  the  houfes,  no  doubt,  hath 
it's  conveniences:  but  {o  many  breaks  injure 
the  perfpeftive.  The  great  church  is  a  vaft 
pilej  but  we  few  nothing  very  pleafing  in  it's. 
ftru6hire ;  and  it  accords  ill  with  the  modem 
iplendor  of  the  city. 

Here  we  were  told  of  a  fmall  Gothic  chapel 
at  Paifley,  within  a  few  miles  of  Glafgow, 
remarkable  for  a  very  furprifing  echo :  but  we 
had  not  time  to  vifit  it«  The  flap  of  a  door  is 
converted  into  a  peal  of  thunder  \  and  a  melo- 
dious ail'  lofing  all  idea  of  earthly  muiic,  be- 
comes an  inchanted  ftrain. 


From  Glafgow  to  Hamilton,  the  road  is 
bare  of  objefts.  The  only  one  of  confequence 
is  Bothwell-caftle  5  of  which  we  had  a  very 
ordinary  view  on  the  right.  It  appears  to 
ftand  on  a  flat;  and  is  difcovered  only  by 
two  or  three  detached  parts,  which  icarce 
appear  above  the  trees,  that  furround  it  i 
whereas  in  faft  it  is  feated  on  an  eminence^ 
and  overlooks  the  Clyde.  From  this  fide  I 
have  feen  two  or  three  good  drawings  of  it's 
ruined  towers.  Bothwell-caftle,  in  the  jime 
of  Edward  the  firft,  was  the  refidence  of  the, 

Englifh 
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Englifli  governor.  It  afterwards  belonged  to 
a  man  the  moft  notorioufly  marked  of  any, 
in  the  annals  of  Scotland,  for  the  audacity, 
and  iplendor  of  his  crimes. 


Hamilton-honfe,  which  we  foon  approached, 
difappointed  us,  both  in  proipe6l,  and  on  the 
ipot.  It  had  the  appearance  pf  one  of  the 
nioft  difagreeable  places  we  had  feen  in  Scot**^ 
land  —  heavy,  awkward,  and  gloomy.  From 
it's  form  indeed,  nothing  beautiful  could  re^ 
iiilt.  It  is  a  centre,  with  two  very  deep  wings 
tacked  to  it,  at  right  angles.  Nor  did  we  fee 
any  thing  in  the  fituation  that  was  pleafmg. 

The  awkwardnefs  of  the  houfe  indeed  was 
an  original  error,  which  could  not  be  cor- 
refted,  without  rebuilding:  but  I  am  in- 
formed, the  park,  the  approach  to  the  houfe, 
and  the  whole  fcenery  around  it,  are  intirely 
altered,  and  improved,  fince  thefe  obferva- 
tions  were  made.  Tw0  winding  rivers,  the 
Clyde,  and  the  Avon,  flow  through  the  park  j 
of  which  proper  advantage  is  tak«i.  There  is 
alfo  much  greater  variety  of  ground  about  it, 
than  could  have  been  fuppofed,  before  the  in- 
cumbrances   were  removed.    Advantage   alfo 

has 
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has  been  taken  of  Tome  clumps  of  veiyfirie  old 
oaks,  which  grow  in  the  park;  and  which 
greatly  adorn  the  banks  of  the  Avon.  To 
theie,  many  new  plantations  have  been  added, 
which  are  in  a  thriving  condition.  In  (hort, 
tho  Hamilton  does  not  enjoy  that  grandeur 
of  fituation,  which  we  admire  at  Hopeton- 
houfe,  and  Inverary;  yet  as  a  park-fcene,  I 
am  informed,  it  is  now  become  fiiperior  in 
richnefs,  and  pifturefque  beauty,  to  any  thing 
of  the  kind  in  Scotland.  The  internal  part 
of  the  houfe  too  has  been  greatly  improved. 
The  hall  particularly,  which  was  a  gloomy, 
and  difagreeable  entrance ;  is  now,  I  am  told, 
an  elegant  room,  decorated  in  a  grand^  yet 
fimple  flyle. 

The  dukes  of  Hamilton  Cecm  to  have  been 
copious  collectors  of  piftures  -,  of  which  there 
is  great  profiifion  in  ?very  room.  In  general, 
one  fhould  not  fay  much  for  the  tafte,  with 
which  thefe  collections  have  been  made.  A 
few  are  very  good.  In  the  gallery  hang  two 
or  three  excellent  portndts  by  Vandyck,  among 
which  the  earl  of  Denbigh  is  a  mafter-piece. 
He  is  dreffed  in  a  red-iilk  jacket,  and  holds 
a  gim  in  his  hand.  His  hair  is  fhort,  and 
grey;  jmd  he  looks  up  with  a  countenance 
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{o  full  of  nature,  and  charafter,  that  you 
are  amazed  the  power  of  colours  can  exprefs 
life  {o  ftrongly.  This  pifture  is  by  fome 
attributed  to  Rubens.-— In  a  clofet  hangs  a 
finall  female  profile  by  Vandyck,  which  is 
equal  to  any  pifture  I  have  feen,  by  that 
pleaiing  mafter« 

But  the  glory  of  Hamilton,  is  Daniel  in 
the  lion's  den,  by  Rubens.  It  would  per- 
haps be  doing  more  than  juftice  to  ifs  merit, 
to  rank  it  above  the  moft  capital  pidtures 
^y  this  mafter  in  England;  two  or  three  of 
thofe  efpecially  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  duke 
of  Marlborough;  and  that  celebrated  one  of 
Simon's  fupper,  at  Houghton-hall :  *  but 
without  entering  into  any  invidious  compa- 
pfon,  it  i$  certainly  a  noble  work. 

The  prophet  is  reprefented  fitting  naked 
in  the  middle  of  a  cave,  furrounded  by  lions. 
An  opening  at  the  top,  through  which  he 
had  beeii  let  down,  affords  light  to  the  pic- 
tijire.  In  his  face  appears  inefeble  expreffion. 
Often  do  we  hear  the  parading  critic,  in  a 
gallery  of  piftures,  dilplaying  the  mixed  paf- 
fions,  where  they  nevet  exiiled.     For  myfelf 

!■  I  ■  '■  .^.^        .  ■  ■     I     ■■■    ■  ■     I     I         ■        ■        ■■  ,    — 
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*  Now  fent  to  Ruffia. 
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indeed,    I  cannot  fee  how  two  paflions  can 
exift  together  in  the  feme  face.*    When  one 
takes  poffeffion  of  the  features,   the  other  is 
expell^ — But  if  the  mixed  paljions  ever  did 
exift  any  where,    they  exift   here.      At  Icaft 
from  the  juftnefs  of  the  reprefentation,    you 
are  fo  intirely  interefted  in  the  aftion,   that 
the  imagmation  is  apt  to  run  before  the  eye ; 
and  fancy  a  thoufend  emotions,  both  of  hope, 
and  fear,  which  may  not  really  exift.      The 
former  appears  the  ruling  paflion ;  but  a  cold 
damp    fweat  hangs  evidently,  on   the    cheek, 
the  effeft  of  conflift.      The  whole  head  in- 
deed is  a  matchlefs  piece  of  art.     Nor  is  the 
figure  inferior.     The  hands  are  clafped :  agony 
appears   in  every   mufcle,    and  in  the  whole 
contrafted  form.     And  indeed  fo  far,  I  think, 
we  may  admit  the  mixt  paflions :  one  paflion 
may  take  poflfeflTion  of. the  face;  while  another 
may  aftuate  the  limbs.     We  may  allow,  for 
inftance,  a  mother  to  clafp  her  infent  in  her 
arms,  with  all  the  tendemefs  of  love;  while 


*  Since  thii  was  written,  I  met  with  the  following  remark  in 
Sir  J.  Reynolds's  IcAures.  —  «*  They  are  fond  of  defcribing  with 
<<  great  exafbiefs  the  ezpreffion  of  a  mixed  paffion,  which  ap- 
^<  pears  to  me  beyond  the  reach  of  art.''    Vol.  i.  p.  Ii8. 
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her  features  are  marked  with  terror  at  the  fol- 
dier,  who  ftrikes  it  with  his  fword.  In  the 
fame  way,  we  may  here  allow  the  hands  to  be 
clafped  in  agony;  while  hope  alone  is  feated 
in  the  face.  In  a  word,  nothing  can  be 
more  ftrongly  conceived,  more  thoroughly 
underftood,  more  delightfully  coloured,  or 
more  delicately  touched,  than  this  whole  fi- 
gure. I  fhould  not  indeed  fcruple  to  call  it 
the  nobleft  fpecimen  I  have  ever  feen,  of 
the  art  of  Rubens.  It  is  all  over  glowing 
with  beauties,  without  one  defedl.  At  leaft, 
it  had  no  defeft,  which  I  was  able  to  dif- 
cover. 

But  altho  the  principal  figure  (on  which 
I  dwell,  becaufe  it  is  fo  very  capital)  exceeded 
my  expeftation;  yet  the  whole  of  the  pic- 
ture, I  muft  own,  fell  beneath  it. 

The  compofition  is  good.  The  lions,  of 
which  there  are  fix,  with  two  lionefles,  are 
well  difpofed;  and  ftand  round  the  prophet 
with  that  indifference,  which  feems  to  have 
arifen  from  a  fatiety  of  food.  One  is  .yawn- 
ing, another  ftrctching,  and  a  third  lying 
down.  An  artift  of  inferior  judgment,  would 
have  made  them  baying  at  the  prophet,  and 
witheld  by  the  Almighty  from  devouring  him, 

as 
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as  a  butcher    reftrains    his  dog  by  a   cord« 
The  only  fault  I  obferved  in  the  compofition 
arifes  from  the  (hape  of  the   pifture.     The 
painter   fhould    have    allowed    himfelf   more 
height ;  which  would  have  removed  the  open- 
ing at  the  top  to  a  greater  diftance ;  and  have 
given  a  more  difinal  afpe6^  to  the  infide  of 
the  den.     At  prefent  the  opening  is  rather 
paltry.     This   has    induced   fome  judges    to 
fuppofe,  what  does  not  feem  improbable,  that 
the  picture  was  not  originally  painted  on  one 
great  plan  j  but  that  the  painter  having  pleafed 
himfelf  with  the  figure  of  Daniel,  added  the 
appendages  afterwards. 

But  the  great  deficiency  of  this  picture  is 
in  the  diftribution  of  light.     No  defign  could 
poffibly  be  adapted  to  receive  a  better  effedt 
of  it.     As   the  light    enters   through  a  con- 
fined channel  at  the  top,  it  naturally  forms 
a  mafs  in  one  part  of  the  cave,  which  might 
gradually  fade  away.     This  is  the   very  idea 
of  effeB.     TJie   fliape    of  the  mafs   will   be 
formed  by    the  obje6ts  that  receive   it ;  and 
if  bad,  they  muft  be  aflifted  by  the  artift's 
judgment.     Of  all  this   Rubens  was  aware; 
but  he  has  not  taken  the  full  advantage,  which 
the  circumftances  of  his  defign  allowed.    A 

grand 
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gr^nd  light  falls  beautifully  upon  his  priil- 
cipal  figure,  but  it  does  not  graduate  fufR-^ 
ciently  into  the  diftant  parts  of  the  cave. 
The  lions  partake  of  it  too  much^  Whereas, 
had  it  been  more  fparingly  thrown  upon  them ; 
and  only  in  fome  prominent  parts,  the  efFeft 
would  have  been  better;  and  the  grandeur, 
and  horror  of  the  fcene,  more  ftriking.  Ter- 
rible heads  ftanding  out  of  the  canvas,  their 
bodies  in  obfcurity,  would  have  been  noble 
imagery;  and  have  left  the  imagination  room 
to  fancy  unpi6hired  horrors.  That  painter 
does  the  moft,  who  gives  the  greateft  fcope 
to  the  imagination ;  and  thofe  are  the  moft 
fublime  objcfts,  which  are  feen  in  glimpfes, 
as  it  were  —  mere  corrufcations  —  half  view- 
lefs  forms  —  and  terrific  tendencies  to  fhape» 
which  mock  inveftigation.  The  mind  ftartled 
into  attention,  fummons  $11  her  powers,  di- 
lates her  capacity,  and  from  a  baffled  effort 
to  comprehend  what  exceeds  the  limits  of 
her  embrace,  fhrinks  back  on  herfelf  with  a 
kind  of  wild  aftonifhment,  and  fevere  delight. 

A  fpirit^  fays  Job  (iv.   15)  pajfed  before 

my  face.      The  hair   of  my  flejh  ftood  up.     It 
Jiood  fiill\    but    I  could  not  difcern  the  form 
thereof With  the  lame  grandeur  of  ob- 
fcurity 
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fcuiity  Virgil  defcribing  the  Gods,  who,  in- 
veioped  in  fmoke,  and  darknefs,  beat  down 
the  foundations  of  Troy,  gives  us  in  three 
words,  apparent  dira  facies^  more  horrid  ima- 
gery, than  if  he  had  defcribed  Jupiter,  Juno, 
and  Pallas,  in  a  laboured  detail,  with  all  their 
celeftial  panoply.  And  thus  Milton  guarding 
the  entrance  of  paradife,  defcribes,  with  the 
fame  judgment,  it^s  gate 

IVUb  dreadful  facci  thrvn^d  and  Jury  armt, 

* 

A  legion  of  angels,  in  flame-coloured  vefts, 
and  brandifhing  fiery  fwords,  could  not  have 
guarded  it  fo  awfully.  For  when  the  mind 
can  fo  far  mafter  an  image,  as  to  reduce  it 
within  a  diftinft  outline ;  it  may  remain  grand, 
but  it  ceafes  to  be  fublime,  if  I  may  venture  to 
fuggeft  a  diftinftion.*  It  then  comes  within 
the  cognizance  of  judgment,  an  auftere,  cold 
faculty  J  whofe  analytic  procefs  carrying  light 
into  evei-y  part,  leaves  no  dark  recefles  for  the 
terror  of  things  without  a  name. 


*  This  difUndioB,  I  think,  is  juft ;  but  for  want  of  a  fufS- 
dent  Tariety  of  terms,  wc  are  obliged  often  to  ufe  the  words  <— 
grand^  9nd  fuUimff  as  fynoDyinous. 

Rubens 


Rubens  in  managing  his  lions,  has  erred, 
againfl  thefe  precepts.  He  has  injudicioufly 
fhewn  too  much.  Befides,  a  little  more 
fhadow  would  have  concealed  lus  ignorance 
in  leonine  anatomy :  for  it  mud  be  confeflbd, 
the  lions  are  not  only  very  flovenly  painted,* 
(which,  capital  as  they  are,  fhould  not  have 
been  the  cafe,)  but  in  many  parts  they  are 
very  iU  drawn.  The  lionefs  in  particular^ 
on  the  rights  inilead  of  the  gaunt,  leonine 
form,  has  the  roundnefs  of  a  coach-horfe*. 
Some  of  the  heads,    at  the  fame  time,    are 

admirable. 1  have  dwelt   the  longer  on 

this  picture,  not  only  as  it  is  in  itfelf  a  very 
noble  one;  but  as  it  is  efteemed  the  firft 
po^re  in  Scotlaiid. 


About  a  mile  from  Hamilton-houfe  ftands 
an  appendage  of  it,  called  Chatelherault,  the 
name  of  certain  ancient  pofTeilions,  which  the 
Hamilton  family  enjoyed  formerly  in  France. 


*  I  have  been  informedi  that  this  appearance  of  ^Jlovemfy 
manner^  is  owing  only  to  the  bad  light,  in  which  the  pidture 
hangs;  but  that  in  faA  the  lions  are  painted  in  a  very  high- 
finiihed  ftyle.  I  can  fpeak  only  as  *the  picture  appeared  to  me. 
It  certainly  hangs  in  a  bad  light 

VOL.    II.  F  It 
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It  is  a  fumptuous  pile;  but  contains  the  odd 
aifemblage  of  a  banquetting-houie,  and  a  dog- 
kenneL  It  (lands  on  a  lifing  ground  near  the 
Avon ;  the  banks  of  which  river  form  a  de^, 
woody  dell  behind  it;  open  in  many  parts, 
and  in  general  wider,  and  of  larger  dimenfions, 
than  thefe  recedes  are  commonly  found.  Fre- 
quent as  they  are  in  mountainous  coun*. 
tries,  and  rarely  as  they  are  marked  with 
any  Jiriking^  or  peculiar  features;  yet  they 
are  always  varied,  and  always  pleaiing.  Their 
fequeftered  paths ;  the  ideas  of  folitude,  which 
they  convey ;  the  rivulets,  which  either  found, 
or  murmur  through  them;  their  interwoven 
woods;  and  frequent  openings,  either  to  the 
country,  or  to  fome  little  pleaiing  fpot  .within 
themfelves,  form  together  fuch  an  aflemblage 
of  Toothing  ingredients;  that  they  have  always 
a  wonderful  effe£l  on  the  imagination.  I  muf): 
add,  that  I  do  not  remember  ever  meeting 
with  a  fcene  of  the  kind,  which  pleaied 
me  more  than  the  wild  river-views  about 
Chatelherault. 


SECT- 
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SECT*    XXVIII. 

TN  our  way  to  Drumlanrig,  whkh  was 
^  the  next  place  we  propofed  to  vifit,  we 
pafled  over  vaft  waftes,  and  barren  traAs; 
the  fame  kind  of  country  we  had  met  with 
on  our  entrance  into  Scotland.  But  the 
beauty  of  the  fcene  was  greatly  altered.  We 
had  then  grand  mountains,  which,  tho  void 
of  furniture,  formed  pleafing  lines,  and  con- 
trails. Here  every  pidturefque  idea  was  blotted 
out:  and  yet  the  countries  were  nearly  the 
fame.  A  mere  accident  made  all  the  differ* 
ence.  We  faw  one  in  funfhine,  and  the  other 
in  rain.  A  difmal  hue  was  not  only  thrown 
over  the  countiyj  but  the  eye  that  furveyed 
it,  was  put  out  of  humour ;  and  in  a  habit, 
if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  of  taking  ofience  at  every 
thing. 

F  2  From 
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From  the  riling  grounds,  a  little  to  the 
right  from  the  road,  was  pointed  out  to  us 
Eliock-houie.  We  faw  it  through  the  rain, 
or  at  leail  were  made  to  believe  we  faw  it, 
feated  on  an  eminence,  and  bofomed  in  wood. 

The  moft  remarkable  circumftance  of  this 
houfe,  is,  that  it  was  formerly  in  the  poiTeflion 
of  Robert  Crichtori,  the  father  of  the  celer 
brated  James  Crichton,  who  is  reprefented  as 
one  of  the  moft  lingular  characters  of  his  oWn, 
or  of  any  other  timds. 

His  hiftory  is  thus  told.  He  was  bred  at 
the  univerlity  of  St.  Andrew's,  where  his 
improvements  ran  before  his  inftruftors.  By 
the  time  he  had  attamed  his  twentieth  year, 
he  could  fpeak,  arid  write, .  correftly,  either 
in  profe,  or  in  verfe,  ten  difFwent  languages. 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  were  two  of  them.  He 
was  peffeftly  acquainted  alfo  with  the  whole 
circle  of  the  fciences,  as  far  as  they  were  then 
taught. 

» ^Hi*  accortiplilhments  were  equal  to  his 
acquirements.  Nobody  danced  fb  well  as  Mr. 
Crichton.  Nobody  fung  fo  agreeably.  He 
could  join  the  concert  with  any  inftrument, 

that 
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that  happened  to  be  vacant.  Exercifes  of 
every  kind  he  performed  with  fuperior  excel- 
lency. In  the  field  he  rode  with  uncommon 
grace;  and  he  handled  arms  of  every  kind 
with  furprifmg  (kill.  So  that  it  was  difficult 
to  fay,  whether  in  the  a6tive  or  fedentary  line, 
he  was  the  more  wonderful  man.  r         ^ 

Thus  fumi(hed  at  home,  he  travelled  abroad 
for  farther  improvement.  He  went  to  Paris  — 
to  Rome — to  Venice  —  to  Mantua.  5ut  in 
tione  of  thefe  univerfities  he  received .  any  ao* 
quifition  of  knowledge.  He  had  already  made 
every  thing  his  own.  Admii'ation  at  his  fkill 
in  arts,  in  fciences,  and  armi  was  all  he 
acquired.  In  the  mean  time,  he  was  a  com* 
pan  ion  for  all  forts  of  people.  He  could 
be  lerious,  or  he  could  be  gay.  He  could 
reafon  with  the  philofopher;  talk  with  the 
man  of  bufinefs ;  or  trifle  with  the  ladies : 
and  they  who  were  no  judges  of  his  parts, 
and  learning,  admired  the  qualities  of  his 
heart,  the  elegance  of  his  manners;  and  the 
beauty  of  his  perfon.  In  a  word,  he  acquired, 
in  all  places  the  title  of  the  admirable  Crkhton^ 
and  under  thi^  name  he  is  handed  down  to 
pofterity. 

F  3  To 
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To  fay  the  truth,  a  relation  of  this  kind 
calls  for  ftrong  vouchers.    In  the  hiflory  of 
mankind,    no    other    fuch    inftance    occurs. 
The  accounts  of  Alcibiades,  fir  Phillip  Sydney, 
and  the  chevalier  Baynard,  follow  far  behind, 
In  verfatility  of  genius,  in  learning,  acquire- 
ments,   and    accomplifhments,    Crichton    far 
butftripped    them    all,     We    fhould    require 
ftrong  proof  to  believe,  that  the  human  figure, 
ill  any  inftance,  ever  attained  the  height  of 
eighteen,  or  twenty  feet.     We  require  equal'' 
proof  to  believe  fb  enormous  a  growth  of  the 
human    mind.     A    paper,    which   Mr.  Pen- 
nant has  given  us  in  his  Scotch  journal,  bears 
the  only  appearance  I  know  of  any  authentic 
evidence  for  the  wonderful  accounts  we  hav« 
of  this  fingular  man.     From  that  paper  this 
flight  fketch    of  him  is  taken.     The  reader 
may  there  fee  his  life,  and  a6lions  at  large; 
and  the  authority  on  which  the  account  refts. 

The  fequel  of  the  ftory  of  Crichton,  is,  that 
as  he  was  walking,  at  the  time  of  a  carnival, 
in  the  ftreets  of  Mantua,  finging,  and  playing 
carelefsly  on  his  guitar,  he  was  attacked  by 
fix  people  in  malks,  and  treacheroufly  flain; 
after  he  had  gallantly  defended  himfelf  againft 
them  all,  and  beaten  off  the  attack. 

In 
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In  the  dreary  regions,  in  which  we  now 
travelled,  we  met  the  Clyde  wandering  about 
in  a  very  low  condition.  It  is  here  much 
nearer  it's  fountain-head  j  and  carries  no  prog- 
hoftics  about  it  of  that  glory,  which  it  after- 
wards aiTumes  at  Dunbarton. 

But  tho  it  cannot  produce  here  that  expanfc 
of  water,  which  it  difplays  on  it's  approach 
to  thfc  ocean;  yet  it  has  water  enough  to 
aiTume  a  character  of  magnificence  in  another 
flyle.  Near  this  place  it  happens  to  meet 
a  variety  of  grand  accompaniments  —  rocks 
— ^  woods  —  and  hilly  grounds ;  which  it  turns 
to  great  advantage  in  forming  among  them 
many  noble  falls.  But  from  our  not  being 
apprized  of  this  fcenery,  we  were  not  fo  for* 
tunate  as  to  fee  it :  tho  it  would  have  carried 
us  very  little  out  of  the  common  road.  I  had 
?in  opportunity  however  of  alking  feveral  ques- 
tions about  it  5  and  received  very  intelligent 
anfwers  5  from  which,  and  my  acquaintance 
with  the  fubjeft  in  general,  I  am  enabled 
to  give  fuch  an  idea  of  it,  as  may  excite 
the  curiofity  of  others  to  profit  more  from  the 
intelligence,  than  we  were  able  to  do« 

F  4  Thefe 
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Thefe  £alls  are  to  be  found  at  i  place  called 
Cory-Lin,  near  Lanerk.  From  a  lofty  feat 
in  a  gentleman's  garden,  we  were  informed, 
the  firft  of  them  is  feen  to  moft  advantage. 
Yqu  look  over  the  tufted  tops  of  trees;  and 
fee  the  river  beyond  them  precipitating  itfelf 
from  rock  to  rock,  a  confiderable  way,  rather 
pouring  along  (as  we  underftood)  through 
an  abrupt  flope,  than  down  a  perpendicular 
deicent.  The  two  cheeks  are  rugged  pre« 
cipices ;  adorned  with  broken  rocks.  On  the 
edge  of  one  of  thefe  cheeks  fbmds  a  folitary 
tower.  A  path,  if  you  choofe  to  follow  it, 
leads  to  the  top  of  the  fall :  where  ftom  a 
projeiEling  rock  (which  in  high  floods  is  fevered 
from  the  continent,)  you  have  a  tremendous 
view  down  the  furious  cataraft,  as  it  pours 
below  the  eye.  You  may  carry  your  curiofity 
yet  farther ;  and  by  walking  half  a  mile,  may 
fee  the  ftill  more  celebrated  fall  of  Boniton, 
and  two  or  three  more,  I  believe,  beyond  it. 
In  idea,  all  this  fcenery  is  grand,  and  pic- 
turefque.  The  imagination  with  fuch  mate- 
rials may  make  noble  pi£ture$.  And  indeed 
I  fuppofe  the  whole  is  in  itfelf  admirable. 
It  is  art  commonly,  and  not  nature^  that 
difappoints  us. 

In 
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In  our  travels  through  Scotland  I  have 
mentioned  many  fcenes,  which  were  ennobled 
by  being  caUed  the  retreats  of  Wallace.  This 
was  one.  .  Among  thefe  wild  rocks,  and  in 
the  tower,  that  adorns  them,  .we  were  told, 
he  lurked,  during  a  period  of  diftrefs.  Thefe 
traditional  anecdotes,  whether  true  or  fabled, 
add  grandeur  to  a  fcene:  and  the  variety  of 
thefe  hiding  places,  which  the  Scotts  have 
every  where  provided  for  Wallace  in  his  mif- 
fortunes,  fhew  at  lead  their  gratitude  and  af* 
feftion  for  one  of  the  noblefl  heroes,  which 
their  own,  or  any  othier  country  hath  pro- 
duced. 


The  hills,  among  which  we  now  travelled, 
are  fuppofed  to  abound  with  lead ;  tho  many 
projeftors  have  fufFered.  by  feeking  it.  A 
celebrated  fchemer^  purchafed  lately  a  large 
eflate  in  tjiis  country,  at.  an  advanced  price, 
with  a  view  to  work  it;  but  his  enterpiize 
either  mifcarried,  or  was  never  executed. 


*  Sir  George  Cokbrooke,  who  made  this  purchafe  of  the 
ead  of  Selkirk. 


It 
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It  fared  better,  a  few  years  ago,  with  ano-^ 
ther  projeftor,  at  Lead-hill,  a  little  to  the 
right.  This  gentleman,  whole  name  was  Lo- 
thian; had  long  fought  ore  in  vain.  Many  a 
time  in  defpair  he  refolved  to  defifl:  but  his 
workmen  raifed  his  fpirits  with  frefh  hopes. 
The  rock  was  jufl  cut  through,  which  had 
occafioned  fb  much  delay;  or  the  foil  was 
manifefUy  marked  with  the  figns  of  ore ;  or 
fprings  were  founds  which  had  the  undoubted 
mineral  tinge.  Thus  deluded  by  falfe  hopes, 
he  went  on,  till  ruin  flared  him  in  the  face. 

At  this  crifis  of  his  fortimes,  a  boy,  who 
wrought  in  the  mine,  came  fecretly  to  him, 
and  told  him,  he  was  deceived  by  his  work- 
men; and  that  a  vein  of  ore  had  been  dif^ 
covered,  and  fecreted.  Tho  the  boy  was  un- 
acquainted with  the  depth  of  the  roguery,  Lo« 
thian  eafily  guefTed  it.  Thefe  knaves  were  firfl 
to  ruin  him,  and  then  to  take  the  works  them- 
felves,  at  an  under-rate.  — » The  difficulty  was, 
how  to  profit  by  the  information,  without  dis- 
covering the  informer :  for  the  boy  declared  with 
tears,  that  he  fhould  be  murdered,  if  the  thing 
were  known.  Lothian  bad  him  fear  nothing ; 
and  ordered  him  to  fauriter  about  the  place^ 
where  the  vein  was  difcovered,  at  fuch  an  hour 

the 
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the  next  moming.  "  At  that  time,  faid  he, 
I  (hall  enter  the  mine;  and  feeing  you  idle, 
fhall  pretend  to  be  very  angry ;  when  you  in 
a  paffion  may  throw  down  your  tool  as  near 
as  poffible  to  the  place,  where  the  vein  was 
found/'  The  fcheme  was  as  well  executed, 
as  contrived.  Lothian  finding  the  boy  in  a 
place  where  he  feemed  to  have  no  bufinefi, 
rated  him  roundly  for  his  idlenefs;  and  re- 
ceiving .  an  iniblent  anfwer  (which,  among 
ill-paid  workmen,  was  not  uncommon)  ftruck 
him  two  or  three  times :  upon  which  the  boy 
with  great  addrefe  counterfeiting  a  paffion, 
threw  his  tool  out  of  his  hand,  and  faid,  he 
would  work  for  him  no  longer.  Lothian 
marked  the  fpot  with  unobferved  attention ; 
and  giving  him  two  or  three  more  blows  for 
his  infolence,  and  bidding  him  go  about  his 
|)u(inefs,  went  on  himfelf  among  the  other 
workmen ;  alking  his  ufual  firing  of  queftions, 
and  receiving  his  ufual  firing  of  anfwers. 
At  length,  he  took  up  a  tool;  and  begin- 
ning carelefsly  to  pick  about  the  chambers  of 
the  mine,  in  various  places,  came  by  degrees 
to  the  fpot  he  had  marked,  where  picking. 
a  little  about  the  furface,  he  feemed  furprized ; 
and  calling  fbme  of  the  men,  he  aiked  them, 

if 
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if  they  did  not  think  there  were  plain  indica- 
tions of  ore  ?  The  men  were  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  afiured  him,  that  iuch  appear- 
ances were  very  common ;  and  not  in  any 
degree  to  foe  trufted.  Lothian  however  ftiil 
continued  picking  about,  and  told  the  men, 
he  could  not  foe  iatisfied,  unlels  they  took 
thdr  tools,  and  went  a  little  deeper.  With 
ibme  relu£lance,  as  being  taken  from  work 
of  more  importance,  the  men  complied.  But 
they  had  no  occafion  to  go  deep.  A  very 
few  ftrokes  convinced  all  who  were  prefent, 
not  only  that  there  was  ore;  but  that  the 
vein  was  uncommonly  rich.  The  honeft 
workmen,  joining  in  the  farce,  aiked  each 
other  with  aflonifhment.  How  they  could 
poilibly  work  fb  near  the  place,  without  dif^ 
covering  it  ?  In  Ihort,  there  was  a  univerial 
joy,  on  all  fides,  on  having  found  at  length, 
what  they  had  fo  long  fought  in  vain. 


The  mines  here,  as  in  all  mineral  coun« 
tries,  are  deflruftive  of  health.  You  fee  an 
infirm  frame,  and  fqualid  looks  in  moft  of 
the  inhabitants.  And  yet  among  the  miners 
of  Lead»hill,  within  thefe  fix  years,  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Taylor,  attained  the  age  of  one 

hundred 
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hundred  and  thirty-two  years,  and  as  we  were 
informed,  with  the  perfedt  ufe  of  all  his  fe- 
culties.  He  wrought  at  his  profefTion,  as  a 
miner,  till  he  was  one  hundred  and  twelve. 
In  the  mean  time  as  if,  with  patriarchal  pre- 
cifion,  he  had  forefeen  the  extent  of  his  days, 
he  did  not  marry  till  he  was  fixty  years  of 
age,  and  left  behind  him  nine  children ;  whom 
he  lived  to  fee  provided  for. 

In  the  midft  of  this  wild  country,  night 
came  upon  us.  But  it's  (hades  were  unac- 
companied with  any  pifturefque  ideas.  Often, 
when  mountains,  forefts,  and  other  grand  ob- 
jefts,  float  before  the  eye,  their  fWeeping  forms, 
clad  in  the  (hades  of  evening,  have  a  won- 
derful e(feft  upon  the  imagination.  But  here 
the  objefts  were  neither  grand,  nor  amufing. 
All  was  one  general  blot. 

As  we  approached  Drumlanrig,  the  country 

appeared  greatly  to  improve  in  beauty.     The 

forms  of  trees  fwept  paft  us ;  and  we  were 

often  carried  along  the  fides  of  dells,  and  heard 

the  found  of  waters,  through  the  (lillnefs  of 

the  night.     Such  objefts   beguiled  the  hours, 

which  began  now  to  verge  on  midnight. 

SECT. 
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SECT.    XXIX. 


O 


JR  inn  was  about  a  mile  from  Queenf- 
bcrry-houfe,  which  we  vifited  early  the 
next  morning,  .  It's  appearance,  as  we  ap- 
proach it,  is  magnificent.  It  is  a  turrited 
fquare ;  feated .  among  woods,  and  (kreened 
by  woody  hills. 

When    we   arrived    on    the    fpot,    it    ftill 
maintained  it's  magnificence,  tho  there  is  little 
beauty    in  the    architefture.     It    wa?  begua 
immediately  after  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  the 
firft,  and  partakes  of  the'  unfettled  condition 
of  the  times.     Arts  were  beginning  to  flourifh : 
but   the   animofity   of  chiefs   ftill  fubfifledi 
and  the  laws  were  yet  too  feeble  to  reprefs 
it.     The    houfe    feems    therefore    to     have 
been  formed  on  a  plan  neither  of  civil,  nor 
of  military  archite£ture ;  but  between  both; 
tho  beauty   (fuch   as   it   is)    feems  to    have 
been    more   attended    to,    than   defence.    It 

occupies 
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occupies  the  four  fides  of  a  fquare;  and  it's 
turrited  walls  being  very  lofty,  the  area  within, 
excluded  from  fun  and  wind,  becomes  a  mere 
refervoir  for  unwholefome  damps;  which  it 
communicates  abundantly  to  the  whole  houfe. 

The   chambers    have   no  magnificence; 

and  we  obferved  fcarce  a  fingle  pifture  to 
engage  the  eye ;  tho  there  is  a  gallery,  above 
an  hundred  feet  long,  which  is  full  of  pi6hires. 
But  if  there  are  few  ornaments  of  this  kind, 
there  is  no  deficiency  of  other  ornaments 
both  within  the  houfe,  and  without;  among 
which  the  Hearty  the  enfign  armorial  of  the 
houfe  of  Douglas,  appears  every  where  in 
great  profiifion.  In  England  perhaps  the 
hiftory  of  the  Heart  is  little  known ;  but  in 
Scotland  every  body  has  heraldry  enough  to 
know,  that  it  was  given  to  the  Douglas 
family,  in  honour  of  fir  James  Douglas,  who 
was  employed  to  carry  the  heart  of  Robert 
Bruce  into  Paleftine,  there  to  be  interred 
under  the  altar  of  the  holy  chapel  at  Jerufa- 
lem.  But  it  is  generally  imagined,  this  pre- 
cious depofit  never  got  there.  It  was  inclofed 
in  a  golden  um ;  and  hung  .round  fir  James's 
neck,  who  took  (hipping,  accompanied  by 
two    hundred    knights.     As    the    veflel    was 

failing 
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£uKng  near  the  coaft  of  Spain,  fir  James  had 
intelligence,   that  king  Alphonfo  was  juft  on 
the  eve  of  a  battle  with  the  Moors.     The 
Douglaflbs    always    loved    fighting;    and    fir 
James  could  not  forego  his  inclination  to  this 
favourite  amufemait«      He   landed    therefore 
with   his   companions  —  went   to    the   royal 
pavilion,  and  offered  his  fervices  to  the  long ; 
which  were  gracioufly  accepted^     The  battle 
began;  and  among  all  the  heroes,  that  en-» 
gaged,    none    diftinguifhed    himielf  like   the 
knight  with  the  golden  um*     It  unfortunately 
however  happened,  that  as   he  ventured  too 
far,  he  was  flain,  and  defpoiled  of  king  Ro- 
bert's heart.     But  before    the   battle  ended^ 
both  it,  and  the  dead  body  of  Douglas  were 
recovered  by  the  bravery  of  the  Spanifh  troops, 
and  fent  back  into  Scotland«     The  body  was 
buried   in   the   burying-^place   of  the  family 
.near  Douglas-caftie,  where  fir  James's  effigy 
ftill  remains ;  and  the  he^  is  rfaid  to  have 
been  depofited  in  the  abbey  of  Melrofs. 


But  if  the  houfe  at  Drumlamig  afforded 
us  little  amufement,  the  fituation  of  it  made 
amends.    It  flands  on  a  rifing  ground,   on 
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the  fide  of  a  vail  (weeping  hill,  furrounded 
by  mountains,  at  the  diftance  of  two  or  three 
miles.  This  is  one  of  the  grand  fituations, 
which  a  mountainous  country  affords ;  and 
it  is  often  as  beautiful,  as  it  is  grand:  but 
it*s  beauty  depends  on  the  elegant  lines, 
which  the  furrounding  mountains  form; 
on  their  recedes;  their  ornaments;  their 
rugged  furface ;  thdr  variety,  and  contrail. 
It  depends  alfo  upon  the  contents  of  the  area 
within  the  moimtains;  it*s  hills;  it's  broken 
grounds;  it's  woods;  rivers;  and  lakes. 
Here  the  mountain-ikreens,  in  themfelves, 
have  no  peculiar  beauty:  but  the  circular 
vale,  which  they  inviron,  and  in  which  the 
koufe  (lands,  is  fo  brok^i,  by  intervening 
hills ;  fo  adorned  with  rivers,  and  varied  with 
wood,  that  many  of  it's  fcenes  are  beautiful, 
and  the  whole  greatly  diveriified. 

A  iituation  however  of  this  kindj  circum- 
fcribed  by  hills,  which  keep  the  eye  within 
bounds,  muil  always  want  one  of  the  greateil 
beauties  of  nature  ^  an  extenjive  diftance.  Nor 
will  any  ipecies  of  landfcape  fully  compeniate 
the  deficiency.  We  may  have  the  tinted  hiU^ 
the  middle  diftance,  and  the  rougli  foreground^ 
where  the  fun 

Turns 
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'  Turns,  with  the  fplendor  of  his  precious  ray» 
The  meagre^  cloddy  earth  to  glittering  gold^ 

But  ftill  we  want 


-the  charms  of  laughing  vales. 


Rocks,  ftreamsy  and  fweeping  woods,  and  antique  fanes. 
Loft  in  a  wild  horizon.     ■     ■  ■        ■       »        » 

The  more  confined  landfcape  would  fuit 
very  well  a  manfion  lefs  than  fuperb:  but 
fuch  a  maniion,  as  Queeniberry-^houfe,  tho 
it's  iituation  is  good,  would  fland  yet  to  mote 
advantage,  if  it  commanded  a  country* 

The  garden  front  of  Qaeenfberry-houfe 
opens  on  a  very  delightful  piece  of  fcenery. 
The  ground  falls  from  it,  near  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  in  a  fteep,.  iloping  lawn ;  which  at  the 
bottom  is  received  by  a  river  5  and  beyond  that 
rifes  a  lofty,  woody  bank.  All  thefe  obj^iEls 
are  in  the.  grandeft  flyle,  except  the  rivei-j 
which,  tho  not  large,  is  by  no  means  inconfi^ 
derable. 

It  is  amazing  what  contrivance  hath  been 
ufed'  to  deform  all  this  beauty.  The  deicent 
from  the  houfe  has  a  fubftratum  of  folid  roclq 
which  has  been  cut  into  three  or  four  terraces 
at  an  immenfe  expence.  The  art  of  blading 
rocks  by  gunpowder  was  not  in  ulp;  when 
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this  great  work  was  undertaken.  It  was  all 
performed  by  manual  labour;  and  men  now 
alive  remember  hearing  their  fathers  fay,  that 
a  workman,  after  employing  a  whole  fum- 
mer-day  with  his  pick-ax,  could  carry  off 
in  his  apron  all  the  ftone  he  had  chipped  from 
the  rock,  —  How  much  lefs  expenfive  is  it, 
hi  general,  to  improve  the  face  of  nature, 
than  to  deform  it!  In  improving  we  gently 
follow:  in  deforming,  we  violently  oppofe. 
The  duke  of  Quccniberry  of  that  day,  who 
carried  on  thefe  works,  feems  himfelf  to 
have  been  aware  of  his  own  folly.  He 
bundled  up  all  the  accounts  together;  and 
ihlcribed  them,  as  I  have  bwn  informed,  with 
a  grievous  curfe  on  any  of  his  ppfterity,  who 
fhould  ever  look  iilto  them. 

The  rough  hand  employed  in  thefe  fcenes, 
having  difpatched  the  flope,  proceeded  next 
to  the  river.  All  it's  winding  fimplicity, 
it's  rocky  channel,  it's  woody  furniture,  and 
fringed  banks,  were  deftroyed  at  once;  and 
formed,  by  making  a  bead^  into  an  oblong 
canal* 

The  grand  wooded  bank  beyond  the  river 
ftiU  remained  an  objed  for  improvement. 
At  a  great  ejqpence  a  little  flream  was  con- 
ducted 
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du6):ed  from  the  neighbouring  hills  to  it's 
fummit.  There  a  mod  magnificent  cafcade, 
conftru6led  of  hewn  ftone,  and  confifting  of 
innumerable  fteps,  received  it;  and  condu6l* 
ed  it  in  ftate  into  the  canal.  —  So  vile  a 
wafte  of  expence,  as  this  whole  fcene  exhi- 
bits, we  rarely  meet  with.  Deformity  is 
fpread  fo  wide  through  every  part  of  it,  that 
it  now  exceeds  the  art  of  man  to  reftore  it 

■ 

again  to  nature.  The  indignation  of  the  poet 
feems  to  have  been  levelled  at  this  very  pliace  i 
where  after  various  inflances  of  falfe  tafte,  he 
at  length  fpeaks  of 


-deformities  of  hiM^deft  cure. 


The  terrace  mound  uplifted;  the  long  line 
Seep  delved  of  flat  canal ;  and  all  that  toil, 
Mifled  by  taftelefs  fafliion,  could  atchieve 
To  mar  fair  Nature's  lineaments  diving. 
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S  E  C  T,    XXX. 

A  LL  the  environs  however  of  Queenfr 
•^^  berry-houfe,  are  not  of  this  formal  caft^ 
Very  near  it  runs  the  rapid  river  Nith, 
winding  between  high,  floping,  woody  banks. 
It's  channel  is  a  continued  bed  of  rock ;  and 
the  water,  in  pafTing  through,  fufFers  a  thou- 
fend  obftru6tions.  The  fcene  is  of  that  kind 
we  found  at  Chatelherault ;  which  tho  fre- 
quent in  mountainous  countries,  is  always 
varied,  and  always  pleafing.  —  Along  one  of 
the  woody  fides  of  this  fweet  dell  the  duchefs 
of  Queenfberry's  tafte  has  condu£ted  a  fimple 
walk,  which  winds  beautifully,  and  at  eveiy 
turn  commands  fome  part  of  the  rocky  river 
below.  There  is  a  great  profufion  of  wood 
all  round  the  duke  of  Queenfberry's  houfe^ 
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and  in  thefe  fcenes  particularly  ft  flourifhes 
both  in  abundance  and  in  perfection.  * 

In  one  of  his  parks,  we  were  informed^ 
the  duke  had  preferved  a  breed  of  the  old 
Scottiih  buffalo,  which  we  were  very  defirous 
to  fee.  Our  condu£lor  told  us,  they  might 
probably  be  in  fome  diftant  part  of  the  park ; 
and  might  with  difficulty  be  found.  Wq 
determined  however  to  go  in  queft  of  them. 
It  was  high  noon;  and  the  day  was  fuU 
try:  the  cattle,  it  was  therefore  fuppoftd, 
might  be  at  that  time  in  a  valley,  which  is 
(pread  with  a  large  piece  of  water.  Thither 
we  direfted  our  courfe;  and  beneath  the 
ihelter  of  a  thick  wood  we  walked  at  eafe. 

In  lefs  than  a  mile  we  came  in  fight  of 
the  water.  The  banks  of  the  pool  (for  it  had 
not  the  dimenfions  of  a  lake)  were  adorned  with 
clumps,  and  fingle  trees :  and  on  the  oppofite 
fide,  a  hanging  grove  fwept  down  to  the  water. 
It  was  an  open  grove;  and  the  ground  was 
covered  vfrith  herbage,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
penetrate  it's  recefTes. 


♦  The  prcfent  duke,  I  am  told,  has  not  been  fo  attentive  to  the 
prcfervation  of  his  timber,  as  his  predeceffor.  Many  of  the  woody 
fcenes  here  mentioned,  have  now  loft  much  of  their  ornament. 

This 
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This    delicious    fcene   the    luxurious   herd 
had  chofen  for  their  noon-tide  retreat ;  where 
we  difcovered  them  at    a   diflance,    r^pofing 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  water.      Our  guide 
informed  us  they  were  rather  fhy;    and  in* 
ftru6ted  us   to   walk    on   without   flopping, 
or  paying  them  any  particular  attention.     Wc 
had  the  pool  to  walk  round;  fo  that  we  had 
them  long   in    view,    before   we    came   near 
them.      As  we    approached,   they    rofe    and 
retired  gently  into  the  wood;   but  gave  us 
fufficient  opportunity  to  examine  them.    There 
were    two    bulls,    feveral    cows,    and    fome , 
calves.      They  were  milk-white,    except  their 
nofes,   ears,    and    the    orbits   of   their    eyes, 
which  were  black.      Boethius  fpeaks  of  this 
breed  of  cattle,  as  boves  candidijjimos ;  in  formd 
honisjubam  babentes ;  cat  era  manfuetisjimillimos : 
and    Polidore    Virgil   mentions   them    nearly 
in  the  fame  language.     Gignit  fyha  Calydonia 
boves  Candidas y   infiar  leonum  jubatos ;    qui  adeo 
feri  funty  ut  domari  non  pqffint.     Sed  quia  caro 
grata  palate  bumano  eji^  ferunt  omne  pen^  eorum 
genus  extin£ium.        ^ 

As  to  their  lion-manes  we  faw  no  fuch 
appearance;  but  indeed  we  faw  them  in  diC. 
habiUe,  as  all  cattle  are,  in  their  fleek,  fummer 
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attire.     In  winter,  their  Iha^y  fur  is  more 
pi£hirefque ;   and  it  is  probable '  their  manes 
may  then  be  luxuriant.      We  fee  a  great  pro- 
fuiion  of  mane  often  in  our  domeftic  cattle, 
at  that  (eafbn;  dfpecially  when  they  winter 
abroad  in  mountainous  countries.       I  have 
often  obierved  the  remains  of  it  even  in  the 
month  of  June,     It  is  poflihle  alfo  ihzt  the 
degree  of  domeftication,  in  which  theie  cattle 
are  now  placed,  may  have  deprived  them  gradu- 
ally of  this  ornament.     But  in  all  other  refpefts, 
except  the  mane,  the  cattle  we  law  in  the 
duke   of   Quccnfberry's  park    anfwered    very 
exaftly  -  to  Boethius's  defcription  of  the  Scot- 
tifti  buffalo—-  that  is,  tbey  very  much  refemiled 
xomnwn  cattle.      Their  form  indeed  is  fome- 
what  more  elegant.      They  have  not  that  bulk 
of  carcafs,  nor  heavinefs,  which  chara£l:erizes 
the  common  cow.     There  is  a  fpirited  wild- 
nefs  alfb  in  their  looks;  and  when  they  run^ 
inftead  of  the  clumfy  cow-gallop,  they  bound 
like  deer.     A  herd  of  them  rufliing  at  once 
over  a  lawn,  makes  the  foreft  tremble. 

One  of  the  bulls  (for  the  other  had  not 
yet  attained  his  growth)  was  a  noble  animal. 
-He  feemed  to  be  a  beaft  of  prckligious  ftrength, 
but  it  was  an  adtive,  rather  than  a  fluggifh 

ftrength. 
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firength.      His  colour  was  not  fo  white,    a^ 
the   reft  of  the  group.      His   fhoulders   and 
fides  had  a  yellowifh  tinge;  which  we  thought 
became  him ;  till  our  guide  informed  us,  that 
it  was  not  his  natural  hue ;  but  that  he  had 
been  rubbing  himfelf  upon  fome  okery  ground 
in  the  park.      This  intelligence   immediately 
turned  the  beauty  into  a  defe6l.    Such  is  our 
love  for  nature,  that  when  we  find  any  thing 
artificial,  which  we  fuppofed  was  natural,  we 
are  difgufted ;    and  cannot  bring  the  eye  to  It 
again  with  pleafure.      For  tho  the  obje£t  in 
it's  artificial  difguife,    may  be  in  itfelf  more 
beautifiiU  yet  we  cannot  p^rfuade  ourfelves^ 
but  that   nature    undifguifed  would  be   more 
uniform^  and  of  courfe  more  pleafing.     Thus 
in  the  objedt  before  us,  tho  the  tinted  fhoulders 
of  the  bull  were  beautiful ;  yet  when  we  knew 
the   tint  was  artificial,    the  eye  immediately 
revolted;  and  we  conceived,  that   if  it  had 
been  removed,  we  fhould  have  feen  ftill  greater 
beauty  —  the  beauty  at  leaft    of  uniformity. 
Thus  too,    tho  the  cheek  of  a  lady,    when 
fkilfuUy  painted,  may  appear  more  beautiful^ 
.  while   we  are   ignorant   of  the  artifice;    yet 
when   we  are  afliired  it  is  painted,   we  take 
ofFehce  —  either  becaufe  on  clofer  inlpeftion  we 

con- 
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conceive  a  cheek  fo  glowing,  not  perfefUy 
in  unifon  with  the  other  features,  on  which 
time  may  have  made  an  impreffion ;  or  be- 
caufe  we  conceive  the  bloom  to  be  a  difguife 
to  fome  defef^,  which  the  pi7ing  imagination 
endeavours  to  fee  through. 

The  wild  cattle  we  were  examining,  arc 
as  much  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  as  the  boun^ 
daries  of  an  extenfive  park  will  admit.  They 
arc  at  leaft  fubjeft  to  no  controul.  Domeftic 
ufe  of  no  kind  is  made  of  them ;  and  when 
killed,  they  are  fhot,  like  wild  beafts,  from 
trees.  For  if  they  ihould  happen  only  to  be 
wounded,  they  are  dangerous.  Otherwifc, 
they  moleft  nobody,  whp  does  not  moleft 
them :  but  the  cows,  if  you  offer  to  touch 
their  calves,  are  very  fierce. 


Naturdifts  give  a  unifoiTO  colour  to  all 
animals  in  a  ftate  of  nature ;  and  inform  u^ 
that  domeftication-  induces  variety.  In  cows 
we  may  fuppofe  therefore  the  original  colour 
to  be  white,  or  a  tint  fo  near  it  as  to  be 
called  wliite.  iEneas  found  white  cattle  in 
Italy;  and  admiral  Anfon,  in  Tinian.     Buffbn 

in- 
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indeed  fuppofeis  the  yellowifli  dun  to  be. the 
brigioal  colour.  But  whether  white,  or  yel- 
low  be  the  original  colour,  it  is  certain,  that 
white  has  ever  been  moft  in  efteem.  When 
a  bull,  or  a  heifer,  was  led  up  to  the  altar 
of  the  Gods,  it  was  generally  white:  and 
when  defcribed  by  the  poets  a^  peculiarly 
beautiful,  this  hue  is  always  given  it.  The  ^ 
venerable  Apis  himfelf  was  white. 

For  myfelf,  with  regard  to  the  piSiurefque 
beauty  of  white  cattle,  I  fhould  make  a  dif- 
tin£tion.  As  the  ornament  ofafceney  I  think 
no  cattle  fo  beautiful.  No  fight  of  the  kind 
ever  exceeded  that  of  the  herd,  which  gave 
occafion  to  thefe  remarks.  At  *the  fame  time, 
when  we  confider  tlie  bull  as  a  Jingle  objeSl^ 
a  dark  colour  melting  into  a  lighter,  is  more 
pi£^urefque;  and  of  all  colours,  BuiFon's  yel- 
lowifh  dun,  if  the  head  and  fhoulders  be 
dark,  is  the  moft  beautiful. 


Among  the  pleafing  fcenes  of  Dnimlanrig,^ 
one  is  of  fb  peculiar  a  nature,  that  it  fhould 
never  be  forgotten.  It  confifts  in  the  un- 
common appearance  of  comfort  and  happi- 
nefs,    which  reigns   every  where  among  the 
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duke*8  tenants.    Contrary  to  the  ufual  praC'* 
tice    of  the.  Scotch    nobility,    the    duke    of 
Queeniberry  *  grants  leafes  of  his  farms ;  and 
has  built « comfortable  boufes  for  his  tenants^ 
through  his  whole  eftate^r     Many  of   them 
are  ranged  within  fight  of  his  caftle,  at  pro- 
per diftances  along  the  fides  of  the  hills.     If 
they  are  not  pidhirdque,   they  have  a  much 
higher  fpecies  of  beauty  3  and  adorn  a  coun* 
try  more  than  the  moft  admired  monuments 
of  tafte.      Mr.  Maxwell,   the  duke's  fteward, 
who    prelides   over    all  thefe    improvements, 
feems  to  have  the  intereft  of  the  lord,    and 
tenant  equally  at    heart.      He  talks  of  tho 
munificence  of  the  one,  and  of  the  happineis 
of  the  other,    with  the  fame  pleafure.      The 
Queenfberry-eftate,  he  told  us,    had  in  nine 
yearsi  yielded  about  feventy  thoufand  pounds  \ 
out  of  which  fum  the  duke  had  only  drawn^ 
for    his    own    private  ufe,    as    he  was    at* 
tached  to  his  feat  at  Amefbury,  about  thirty 
thoufand  pounds.      All  the    reft  was    fpent 
in  the  country,  on  wprks  of  charity,  gene- 
rofity,    improvement,    or    of   public  utility^ 


*  The  duke,  of  Queenflieny,    here  fpoken  of,   waa  the  laf 
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Among  the  latter  he  had  Jately  expended  a 
large .  fum  upon  a  noble  road ;  which  winds* 
fome  miles  down  the  fide .  of  a  mount^dn,  not 
far  from  his  caiUe.  We  had  reafon  to  blefs 
his  bounty  on  this  occafion.  We  travelled 
it  with  great  eafe  in  the  night,  tho  in  many 
parts  it  is  very  fteep.  We  faw  the  old  road, 
the  next  day,  full  of  catarafbs,  like  the  bed 
of  a  mountain  torrent. 


Near  Drumlanrig  ftands  Queenfberry-hill, 
which  probably  took  it's  name  from  fome 
ancient  tradition.  From  this  hill  the  dukes 
of  Queenlberry  take  their  title :  and  from  the 
fides  of  it  arife  thofe  fprings,  which  are  the 
principal  fources  of  the  river  Clyde. 


On  another  hill,  in  fight  of  the  houfe, 
remain  ftill  the  veftiges  of  Tieber's  caftle; 
originally  a  Roman  ftation;  and  long  after- 
wards a  fortrefs  of  confiderable  ftrcngtb.  In 
the  hiftory  of  the  wars  between  England 
and  Scotland,  it  is  faid  to  have  been  one  of 
Edward's  ftrong  holds  -,  and  to  have  been 
taken  from  him  by  Wallace*     We  have '  feen 
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fevtfral  of  diat  hero*s  retreats  in  the  times  of 
diftrefs :  but  here  he  appeared  in  force ;  and 
kept  in  awe,  by  the  terror  of  his  fudden 
ipcurfions,  the  neighbouring  chiefs,  who  were 
inclined  to  Edward. 


A  little  to  the  left  of  Tieber's  cafUe,  arifes 
Entrekin,  a  *hill  chiefly  Yimous  for  a  frightful 
road,  pafling  over  it,  called  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, Xhtpatb  of  Entrekin. 
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SECT.    XXXI. 

T^ROM  Drumlanrig  to  Dumfries,  the  road 
^  was  rather  pleafant^  than  pifturefque. 
The  grand  ^'k  of  landicape  was  now  gone^ 
the  blue  mountains  of  the  highlands  were  funk 
below  the  horizon ;  and  the  country  in  genera^ 
became  flat,  and  uniform. 


A  little  before  we  reached  Dumfries,  we 
met  with  an  obje£V,  which  detained  us  fome 
time — the  ruins  of  Lincloudeft-college.  It 
appears  to  have  been  formerly  a  foundation 
of  fome  confequence.  The  habitable  part 
may  ftill  be  traced  ^  contiguous  to  which  are 
a  chapel,  a  hall,  and  other  appendages  of  a 
college.  The  remains  of  the  chapel,  and 
hall  are  of  elegant  Gothic;  and  the  whole 
is   to  comlnned,    as  to  afford  two  or  three 
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good  views.     The  roof  of  the  chapel  is  vault- 
ed ;  and  flill  remains  entire. 

Linclouden-coUege  was  once  a  houfe  of 
Benedi6tine  nuns;  but  thofe  ladies  growing 
licentious,  Archibald  the  Grim,  carl  of  Dou- 
glas, disfranchifed  them,  and  endowed  a  col- 
legiate houfe  in  their  room.  When  the  houfe 
of  Douglas  was  in  the  plenitude  of  it's  power, 
the  kings  of  Scotland  were  little  confidered 
m  thefe  parts.  At  Douglas-caftle,  conventions 
were  called;  troops  were  raifed;  and  every 
aft  of  regal  authority  was  exercifed.  The 
carl  of  Douglas  therefore  by  his  own  arbitrary 
power  altered  the  form  of  this  religious  houfe. 
Archibald  the  Grim  CQ^veys  to  us  the  idea 
of  a  favage  defpot.  But  his  chara6ler  was 
very  different.  Grim  in  the  Scotch  language 
fignifies  black.  And  Archibald  was  in  faft, 
an  upright,  religious  man,  with  black  hair, 
and  eye-brows.  —  In  Linclouden-coUege  is  a 
rich  tomb  erefted  to  the  memory  of  Margaret 
daughter  of  Robert  the  third  of  Scotland, 
who  married  the  fon  of  Archibald  the  Grim. 

Dumfries  (lands  pleafantly  upon  the  Nith. 
The  water,  and  fceriery  about  the  bridge, 
are  amufing.  Upon  Corbelly-hill,  which  is 
juft   beyond   the    river,    we  have   a  pleafing 
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view  of  its  winding  courfe  towards  Sol  way- 
frith. 


On  the  confines  of  England,  and  Scotland, 
the  antiquarian  eafily  coUefts  veftiges  enough 
of  border-feuds  to  fiU  his  volume-  There 
is  icarce  a  bridge,  or  a  pafs,  that  has  not 
been  gallantly  attacked,  and  defended  -^  nor  a 
houfe  of  any  antiquity,  that  has  not  been 
plundered,  or  befieged«  But  there  is  one 
work,  of  which  confiderable  traces  remain^ 
of  more  than  ordinary  coniequence ;  that  great 
fdTe,  thrown  up  formerly  at  this  place,  to 
prevent  the  incurfions  of  the  Englifh,  known 
at  this  day  by  the  name  of  Warder's  dyke. 
Here  a  watch  being  conftantly  placed ;  fignals 
were  given  by  beacons  on  the  approach  of 
an  enemy;  and  the  whole  country  was  in- 
ftantly  alarmed.  The  alarm-cry  was  a  Lore^ 
bum^  a  Lorebum\  which  words,  tho  not 
now  underftood,  are  infcribed  as  a  motto  on 
the  provoft's  ftafF  of  office;  and  by  a  well- 
imagined  device,  transfer  tKe  idea  of  vigi- 
lance, from  the  foldier  to  the  magiftrate. 
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Al  Dumfries  we  breakfafled  with  Mn 
Goldie;  with  whom  one  of  our  party  was 
well  acquainted.  Of  the  recovery  of  this  gen- 
tleman from  a  lethargy,  we  heai'd  afterwards 
a  very  aftonifhing  account.  He  was  a  large 
corpulent  man ;  and  the  diforder^  under  which 
he  had  long  laboured,  had  at  length  gained 
fo  much  upon  him,  that  he  would  fall  afleep 
at  his  meals,  with  a  knife,  and  fork  in  his 
hands.  His  death  indeed  was  abnofl  daily 
apprehended.  The  fatal  moment,  as  it  ap- 
peared, at  length  arrived.  A  fit  of  apoplexy, 
bereft  him  of  his  fen&s,  and  of  every  fymptom 
of  life.  A  phyfician  attended,  and  for  the 
fatisfiei6tion  of  his  friends  applied  thofe  reme- 
dies, which  are  confidered  commonly  as  the 
apparatus  only  of  death.  They  produced  no 
apparent  efFe6t:;  and  his  relations,  having 
taken  their  lafl  leave  of  him,  retired.  Two 
feivants  fat  by  him;  one  of  whom  was  em-^ 
ployed  in  fupporting  his  dying  mafler's  head. 
The  man  continued  about  two  hours  in  the 
fame  poflure :  and  fuppofing  it  now  a  ufekfs 
office,  he  complained  of  the  fatigue,  and 
told  his  fellow^fervant,  he  could  not  wdl 
continue  it  longer.  The  dying  man,  almofl 
inflantly  recovering  with  all  his  fenfes  about 
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him,  and  having  heard  what  his  fervant  had 
faid,  difmifTed  him  from  his  office  ^  and  from 
that  moment  not  only  the  effects  of  his  apo- 
ple£lic  fit,  but  of  his  lethargic  diforder  were 
intu^ely  removed.  He  fupped  with  his  family 
that  evening  in  perfect  health ;  and  was  as 
much  a  man  of  bufinefs  afterwards  as  he  had 
ever  been  in  any  part  of  his  life  before: 
nor  had  he  ever  again  the  leaft  fymptom  either 
of  lethargy,  or  apoplexy.  He  died  about  five 
years  after  this  event,  at  the  age  of  fixty- 
eight,  of  a  total  decline  of  ftrength,  with 
fome  dropfical  appearances ;  but  with  his  fenfes 
perfectly  clear.  It  was  about  a  quarter  of  a 
year  before  his  death,  when  we  breakfafted 
with  him  3  and  it  did  not  then  appear,  that 
)ie  had  ever  had  any  ailment,  * 


As  we  leave  Dumfries,  a  wide,  bleak, 
impleaiant  country  opens  before  us.  But  as 
we  approach  the  frith,  our  views  become 
rather  more  pifturefque.  There  is  fomething 
pleafing  in  thofe  long  ftretches  of  fand,  diflant 


^  We  had  this  account  fiom  Dr.  Carlyle  of  Carliile ;  and 
bate  had  it  fince  atttfaenticated  by  Dr.  Gflchrift  of  Dumfries. 
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country,  and  water,  which  flat  (hores  exhibit. 
The  parts  are  often  large,  well-tinted,  and 
well-cont rafted.  Often  too  their  various  fur- 
faces  appear  ambiguous,  and  are  melted  to- 
gether by  light  mifts  into  one  mafs.  They  are 
beautiful  in  that  ambiguity;  as  they  are  alio 
when  the  vapours  vanifhing,  a  gleam  of  fun- 
fhine  breaks  out;  and  fhoots  over  them  in 
lengthened  gleams.  To  make  piftures  of 
them,  in  either  cafe,  the  foreground  muft 
be  adorned  with  objefts,  —  mafts  of  fhips, 
figures,  cattle,  or  other  proper  appendages, 
to  break  the  lines  of  diftance. 

A  landfcape  of  this  kind  we  had  where 
the  Nith  joins  the  Solway.  It  confifts  of  a 
vaft  ftretch  of  countiy  rendered  dubious  by 
diftance;  and  broken  into  ample  parts,  as  it 
approaches  the  eye. 

We  had  the  fame  kind  of  view  alfo  towards 
Newbay-caftle,  which  belongs  to  the  marquifs 
of  Annandale ;  and  appears  from  the  diftance, 
where  we  ftood,  like  the  caftle  of  defolation, 
overlooking  the  barren  fhores  of  the  frith, 


A  little  to   the  weft,    we    were  informed, 
the  coaft  becomes  more  beautifiiL     It  is  there 
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waflied  by  the  fea:  and  tho  the  fhorcs  of  an 
eftuary  may  have  their  mode  of  beauty ;  yet 
it  is  always  inferior  to  the  bold*  headlands, 
the  rocky  promontories,  and  winding  bays 
of  the  ocean. 

One  fcene  on  this  coaft  was  particularly 
mentioned  to  us,  as  worth  vifiting  —  the  feat 
of  the  earl  of  Selkirk  —  on  the  account  of 
if s  Angularity,  and  beauty.  I  fhall  juft 
give   the    outlines  of   it,    a§   I  heard  them 

defcribed» 

» 

Where  the  coaft  runs  almoft  direftly  oppo- 
fite  to  the  fouth,  a  bay  enters  it  of  conliderable 
circumference.  The  entrance  iis  narrow,  and 
occupied  by  an  iiland;  which  forms  the 
whole  into  a  grand  lake,  about  nine  or  ten 
miles  in  circumference.  The  ground,  which 
circles  it,  is  high;  but  rather  hilly,  than 
mountainous.  Some  parts  of  it  are  rocky; 
other  parts  lord  Selkirk  has  planted. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  a  peninfula, 
about  a  mile  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad,  runs 
into  it;  which  is  fometimes,  (tho  rarely,) 
when  the  tides  are  high,  formed  into  an  ifl^nd. 
On  this  peninfula  ftands  lord  Selkirk's  houfe. 
It  was  formerly  an  abbey;  and  enjoyed  the 
fame  kind  of  fituation,  which  the  ^ibbey  of 
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Torbay  in  Devonfhire  did.  Only  the  abbey 
of  Torbay  ftood  more  within  the  land.  From 
the  abbey,  which  ftood  formerly  here,  this 
place  obtained  the  name  of  St.  Mary's  ifle, 
which  it  ftill  retains. 

Situations  of  this  kind  are  often  very  pica- 
iing ;  but  the  beauty  of  them  depends  chiefly 
on  the  grounds,  which  inviron  the  water. 
How  thefe  are  (haped,  I  know  not:  but  if 
their  forms  be  analogous  to  thofe  we  chiefly 
met  with  along  the  bays  or  lochs,  of  the  weft-* 
em  coaft  of  Scotland,  they  cannot  be  unplea* 
fmg.  One  beauty,  I  ihould  fuppofe,  they 
muft  enjoy.  As  the  bay  opens  to  the  fbutfa, 
one  of  it's  fides  mvtfli  be  inlightened  by  the 
morning,  and  the  other  by  the  evening  fim; 
and  the  veering  of  the  lights  muft  neceflarily 
occafion,  if  the  flcreens  be  well  broken^  a  great 
variety  of  beautiful  illumination, 

On  the  weftem  fide  of  Saint  Mary's  ifli^ 
a  creek  runs  up,  which  foims  the  harbour 
of  Kircudbright.  This  town,  tho  of  no  ex- 
tenfive  trade,  employs  coafting  veflcls  enough 
to  people  the  bay  with  (hipping^  which  is 
a  great  advantage  to  it  in  a  pi£birefque  light. 

Of  this  town  the  noted  refugee,  Paul  Jones 
was  a   native,     Having  been  profecuted  for 
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fome  oiFence,  he  fled  from  home;  and  being 
an  a£live  feaman,  obtained  the  command  of 
a  privateer  in  the  American  fervice.  As  he 
knew  well  the  parts  about  his  native  town, 
he  executed  one  of  his  firft  enterprizes  at  this 
place.  Early  one  morning  he  flood  into  the 
bay,  with  colours  flying,  like  a  Britifli  frigate  5 
and  fent  his  boat  on  fliore,  near  lord  Selkirk's 
houfe,  well-manned  with  an  officer,  who  had 
orders  to  behave  as  if  he  commanded  a  prefs- 
gang.  The  fcheme  took  effeft.  All  the 
men  about  the  houfe,  and  grounds,  imme** 
diately  difappeared.  When  all  was  clear,  the 
officer,  with  his  party  furrounded  the  houfe, 
and  inquired  for  lord  Selkirk.  He  was  not 
at  home.  Lady  Selkirk  was  then  inquired 
for.  The  officer  behaved  very  civilly;  but 
told  her  plainly,  that  his  errand  was,  to  carry 
off  the  family-fervice  of  plate.  She  afTurcd 
him  he  had  been  mifmformed;  and  that  lord 
Selkirk  had  no  fervice  of  plate.  With  great 
prefence  of  mind  fhe  then  called  for  the  but- 
ler's inventory,  and  convinced  him  on  the  fpot 
of  his  miflake.  At  the  fame  time  fhe  or- 
dered wine.  The  officer  drank  her  health 
politely ;  and  laying  his  hands  on  what  plate 
he  met  with,  went  off  without  doing  any 
wanton  mifchief.  —  Soon  after  the  fhips  left 
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the  bay,  Jones  informed  lord  Selkirk,  by"  a 
letter,  that  he  avowed  indeed  the  intention  of 
carrying  him  off;  but  with  a  defign  merely 
through  his  means,  to  get  a  cartel  eftabliflied. 
As  to  taking  the  plate,  he  totally  difavowed 
it:  his  crew  forced  him  to  it;  being  deter- 
mined to  have  a  little  plunder,  for  the  rilk 
they  had  run  both  in  Kircudbright-bay ;  and 
in  attempting,  the  night  before,  to  bum  the 
fhipping  at  Whitehaven  •  —  To  this  apology 
Jones  added  a  promife  to  reftore  the  plate; 
which,  on  the  peace,  feven  years  after  the 
depredation,  was  pun£hially  performed.  It 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  lord  Selkirk'9 
hanker  in  London;  and  not  the  leaft  article 
was  miffing. 

Befides  the  fcenery  about  St.  Mary's  ifle^ 
we  were  toki  of  other  parts  of  the  coaft, 
ftill  more  to  the  weft,  which  were  well  worth 
vifiting.  But  our  time  not  allowing  us  to 
go  in  queft  of  them,  we  continued  our  rout 
to  England, 

As  we  approach  the  frith  ftill  nearer,  it 
becomes  narrower ;  and  the  oppofite  ftiores  of 
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England  begin  now  to  take  a  fonn  in  the 
diflance.  The  principal  features  are  the  high 
woody  grounds  about  Bolnefs,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Cumberland,  among  which  Skiddaw 
is  confpicuous* 


Oretna-green  was  the  laft  place  we  vifited 
in  Scotland;  the  great  refort  of  fuch  unfor- 
tunate nymphs,  as  happen  to  differ  with  their 
parents,  and  guardians  on  the  fubjeft  of  mar- 
riage. It  is  not  a  difagreeable  fcene.  The 
village  h  concealed  by  a  grove  of  trees ;  which 
occupy  a  gentle  rife;  at  the  end  of  which 
ftands  the  church :  and  the  pi6ture  is  finifhed 
with  two  diftances,^  one  of  which  is  very 
remote. 

Particular  places  fiirnilh  their  peculiar  to- 
pics of  converfation.  At  Dover,  the  great 
gate  of  England,  towards  France,  the  vulgar 
topic  is  the  landing,  and  embarking  of  fo- 
reigners 5  their  names,  titles,  and  retinue :  and 
a  general  civility  toward  them  reigns  both  in 
manners,  and  language. 

Travel    a  few  miles  to  the  weft,    and  at 
Portfinouth   you   will    find    a  new   topic  of 
converfation.      There  all  civility   to  our  po- 
lite neighbours  is  gone;    and  people  talk  of 
-  nothing 
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nothing  but  (hips,  cannon,  gun«*pawder ;  and, 
(in  the  boifterous  language  of  the  place) 
blowing  the  French  to  the  d— . 

Here  the  fubjeft  of  converiation  is  totally 
changed.  The  only  topics  are  the  ftratagems 
of  lovers;  the  tricks  of  fervants:  and  the 
deceits  put  upon  parents,  and  guardians. 


-Vetuere  patres,  quod  non  potuere  vetarey 


is'  the  motto  of  the  place. 

Of  all  the  feminaries  in  Europe,  this  is 
the  feat,  where  that  fpecies  of  literature, 
called  novel-writing,  may  be  the  moft  fuc- 
cefsfuUy  fhidied.  A  few  months  converfetion 
with  the  literati  of  this  place,  will  fiimiih 
the  inquifitive  fhident  with  fuch  a  fund  of 
anecdotes,  that  with  a  moderate  fhare  of  ima- 
gination in  tacking  them  together,  he  may 
fpin  out  as  many  volumes  as  he  pleafes.  -~ 
In  his  hands  may  fhine  the  delicacy  of  that 
nymph,  and  an  apology  for  her  conduft,  who 
unfupported  by  a  father,  unattended  by  a  fitr 
ter,  boldly  throws  herfelf  into  the  arms  of 
fome  adventurer;  flies  in  the  face  of  every 
thing,  that  bears  the  name  of  decorum ;  en- 
dures the  illiberal  laugh,  and  jeft  of  a  whole 
country,   through  which  fhe  runs;  mixes  in 

the 
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the  fhocking  fcenes  of  this  vile  place,  where 
every  thing,  that  is  low,  indelicate,  and  abo- 
minable prefidesj  (no  Loves  and  Grates  to 
hold  the  nuptial  torch,  or  lead  the  hymeneal 
dance;  an  inn  the  temple,  and  an  innkeeper 
the  prieft;)  and  fufFers  her  name  to  be  in- 
rolled  (I  had  almoft  faid)  in  the  records  of 
proftitution.—— —  Thefe  were  the  natural  efFefts 
of  an  aft  of  legiflature,  which  many  thought 
had  been  conducted  on  lefs  liberal  principles, 
than  might  have  been  wiftied. 


Leaving  thefe  Idalian  fcenes  we  foon  met 
the  Sark,  which  is  the  limit  of  Scotland  in 
this  part.  The  ground  is  well  varied;  and 
the  bridge,  and  river,  with  the  .  addition  of 
a  few  trees  to  cover  the  real  nakednefs  of 
the  fcene,  would  make  a  tolerable  pifture. 


As  we  enter  England,  we  have  a  grand 
diftance  on  the  right.  The  nearer  parts  of 
it  prefent  the  river  Eden  uniting  with  Sol-^ 
way-frith.  Beyond  thefe  rifes  the  city  of 
Carlifle,  diftinguifhed  by  it's  caftle,  and  cathe- 
dral :  and  beyond  all,  a  range  of  mountains. 

The 
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Thp  road  led  us  clofe  by  the  place  where 
that  dreadful  eruption  from  Solway-mofs,  in 
the  year  1771,  entered  the  Elk.  Time  has 
now  almoft  efiaced  the  fears,  which  that^^ter- 
rible  mifchief  made  in  it's  career*  A  great 
part  of  the  plain,  which  was  once  overflowed, 
is  now  recovered;  but  we  were  informed,  it 
had  been  cleared  at  an  expence  nearly  equal 
to  the  value  of  the  land. 


It  may  not  be  amifs,  on  the  conclufion  of 
this  tour  in  Scotland,  (which  we  were  obliged 
to  perfonn,  for  want  of  time,  in  little  more 
than  a  fortnight)  to  recapitulate  a  few  of  thofe 
peculiarities,  and  ftriking  modes  of  fcenery, 
which  this  wild  country  exhibits.  A  general 
view  of  this  kind  will  imprefs  more  ftrongly 

the  idea  of  the  fcenes  we  have  paffed. To 

the  obfervations  alfo,  which  have  immediately 
arifen  from  fuch  a  view,  may  be  added  a  few 
other  particulars,  which  we  had  not  an  op- 
portunity of  introducing  before. 


SECT. 
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SECT.    XXXIL 

f\S  entering  Scotland,  what  makes  the  firft 
^^  impreffion  on  the  pifturefque  eye,  are  thofc 
vaft  tracts  of  land,  which  we  meet  with  in- 
tirely  in  a  Jiate  of  nature.  I  fpeak  not  here 
of  mountains,  or  vallies,  or  any  particular 
fpecies  of  country:  but  of  thofe  large  trafts 
of  every  fpecies,  which  are  totally  untouched 
by  art-  In  many  parts  of  England,  in  Der- 
bylhire  particularly,  and  the  more  northern 
counties,  we  fee  vaft  diftrifts  of  thefe  wild, 
fcenes:  but  ftill  they  are  generally  interfered 
by  the  boundaries  of  property,  (confitting 
chiefly  of  loofe  ftone  walls)  which  run  along 
the  waftes,  and  fides  of  mountains  {  and  afcend 
often  to  their  fummits.  Thefe  not  only  injure 
the  idea  of  wildnefs,  but  introduce  a  great  de- 
formity. Their  rectilineal  figures  break  the 
great  flowing  lines  of  nature,  and  injure  her 

features. 
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features,  like  thofe  whimfical  fcratches,  and 
pricked  lines,  which  we  fometimes  fee  on  the 
faces  of  Indians.  — -  But  in  Scotland,  .atleaft  in 

'  thofe  parts  which  we  vifited,  we  rarely  met  with 
any  of  thefe  interfe6lions.  All  is  unbounded. 
This,  it  is  true,  is  not  fo  much  a  beauty,  as  the 
removal  of  a  deformity;  but  when  deformi- 
ties are  removed,  beauty  in  Ibme  fhape,  ge- 
nerally makes  it's  appearance.  It  is  art  that 
fophifticatcs  nature.  We  coniider  cloathing 
as  neceffary;  and  fbme  modes  of  it  as  pic- 
turefque:  but  ftill  it  hides  the  forms  of 
nature,  which  are  undoubtedly  more  beau- 
tiful: fo  that  beauty  gives  way  to  decency, 
and  convenience.  It  is  thus  in  landfcape. 
Ceres,  Triptolemus,  and  all  the  worthies, 
who  introduced  corn  and  tillage,  deferve  un- 
queftionably  the  thanks  of  mankind.  Far 
jbe  it  from  me  to  difturb  their  flatues,  or  erafe 
their  infcriptions.  But  we  muft  at  the  feme 
time  acknowledge,  that  they  have  miferably 
fcratched,  and  injured  the  face  of  the  globe. 
Wherever  man  appears  with  his  tools,  defor- 
mity follows  his  fteps.     His  fpade,  and  his 

•  plough,  his  hedge,  and  his  furrow;  make 
fhocking  encroachments  on  the  fimplicity,  and 
elegance  of  landfcape.     The  old  acom-feafoit 

was 
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was  unqneftionably  the  reign  of .  piiturcfipie 
Iseautj ;  when,  nature  [Wanted  her  own  ^woods, 
juid  kid  out  her  own  lawns ; 


'*  mki 


^  immumBy  raftroque  ifltaAa,  neculfis 


:SattC]a  vomeribus. 
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Gould  we  fee  her  in  her  nativt  attire,  ^hat 
delightful  fcenery  ihould'  we  have !  ^^ho*  wc 
inight,  now  and  then,  wifh  -to  ^remove  a 
redundance  (for  ftie  is  infinitely  C5tubbftmt 
in  all  her  operations)  yet  the  ^noHe  ^ftyle  4h 
which  ftie  woi^ks,  the  graiideur^bft  her.  ideas, 
and  the  variety  and  wildiiefs -"  of  her-^coffljk)^ 
fition,  could  not  foil  to  roufe  the  iThagination, 
andr  inspire  us  i?^ith  infinite -delight. 

And  yet  we  muft  make  aj^ftiiiftiWi  aniong 
countries  in  a  flate  of  nature. '  Vaft,  extent 
five,,  flat  countries,  tho  covered  with  wood, 
like  many  of  the  '^maritime  parts  of'  Amcrifea, 
cannot  poffefe  much  4>eauty.  Seen  from  the 
fea,  they  are  mere  woody  lines :  and  examined 
in  th^ir  internal  parts,  the  eye  is  everywhere 
confined  j  and  can  fee  only  the  trees,  that 
circuralcribe  it.  The  only  countries,^ which 
are  pifturefque  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  are  fiich 
as  coiifkt  of  variety  both  oi  fiily  zad  ground. 
You  muft'liave  'uariety  of  fitly  that  fome  parts 
may  be  covered  with  wood ;  afnd -others  with 

VOL.  H.  I  heath, 
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healthy  or  pafturage.  You  miift  have  variety 
oi  ground^  that  you  may  ^ew  the  ieveral  parts 
of  the  country  with  advantage.  Rivers  alio, 
and  lakes  belong  to  a  ftate  of  nature.  In 
this  way  the  lace  of  England  is  varied ;  and 
was  certainly  on  the  whole,  more  beautiful 
in  a  ftate  of  nature,  thanitcanbenowinaftate 
of  cultivation.  Scotland,  an4  Ireland  are  both 
countries  of  this  kind.  Such  alfo  are  Swit- 
zerland, Italy,  many  parts  of  Germany;  and 
I  fupppfe,  in  general,  moft  of  the  northern^ 
and  eaftem  parts  of  Europe. 

In  the  cafual  obfervations  of  travellers  we 
have  many  pleaiing  (ketches  of  landfcape  in 
a  ftate  of  nature,  from  countries  ftill  more 
remote,  and  lefs  known. 

The  kingdom  of  Whydah  particularly^^  on 
the  coaft  of  Guinea,  is  reprefented  as  one  of 
the  moft  delightful  countries  in  the  world. 
It  abounds  every  where  with  a  great  variety 
of  beautiful  trees,  which  grow  in  groves,  and 
climips,  without  any  underwood,  or  even 
weeds  s  and  the  ground  is  ipread  i|i  rich 
paftures  and  meadows,  winding  ^unong  them 
without  any  feparation,  or  boundaries,  but 
what  are  occafioned  by  the  folding,  and  in^ 
termixing  of  thefe  natural  groves. 

The 
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'  The  fame  kind  of  fcenery  is  deicribed,  in^ 
admiral  Anion's  voyage,  in  the  ifland  of 
Tinian.  There  the  country,  we  are  told, 
has  the. air  of  a  magnificent  plantation,  In 
which  extenfive  lawns,  and  (lately  woods  are 
artfully  combined,  and  judicioufly  adapted  to 
the  declivities  of  the  hills,  and  the  inequalities 
of  the  ground;  which  rifcs  in  gentle  flopes 
from  the  beach  to  the  middle  part  of'  the 
ifland :  tho  the  general  courfe  of  it's  afcent 
is  often  inteirupted  by  woody  vallies,  which 
wind  irregularly  through  the  country  ♦, 

Such  exhibitions  as  thefe  however  are  among 
the  choiceft  of  nature's  productions.  We  mult 
not  every  where  expeft  fuch  fcenes.  And 
even  in  thefe  pi£tur?fque  countries  themfelves, 
the  eye  will  often  be  repelled  by  deformities : 
yet  almoft  every  where,  we  mayexpeft  from 
pure  nature  fbmething  either  of  grandeur  or 
beauty  to  amufe  us.  Even  in  countries  like 
this  in  which  we  now  travelled,  where  the 
foil  and  climate  are  thought  to  d^ny  the  luxu-i» 
riant  growth  pf  wood,  there  is  abundant 
amufement : 


■  quai  deferta,  et  inhof^i^  tefqua 
Credit ;  amoBM  yocat,  mecum  qui  fentit. 


♦  Sec  Anfon'8  Toyagc, 

I  z  The 
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The  eoaiftft  face  t>f  nature  is  a  fem^ty  face  j 
and  diD  her  fixtures,  ui  dtefe  barren  conntnes, 
have  no  great  (haie  of  fwectncfe,  and  beaiity  i 
yet  there  b  always  fcimethtng  \^aldly  graceful, 
and  expieffive  in  her  countenance. 


SECT. 
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SECT.    XXXIII. 

• 

A  Poverty  of  landfcapt  from  a  want  oif  ob- 
r"^  je6ks,  particularly  of  wood^  is  anoditr 
fixing  charaftmftic  in  die  views  of  Scotland. 
A  country,  as  we  have  feen  under  the  tail 
head,  may  be  in  a  ftateiof  nature,  and  yet 
«ceedingly  rich.  The  various  hues,  which 
woody  fcenes  exhibit ;  the?  breaks  which  they 
occafion^  and  the^atches  of  light,  which  they 
recQve,  are  abundant  fources  of  what  we  call 
rrn&A^  in  landfcape.  In  populous  countries 
the:  various  kinds  of  archite6):ure,  bridges, 
aquedttfls,  towns,  towers,  and  above  all  the 
ruins  of  caftles,  and  abbeys,  add  great  rich^ 
nefs  to  the  fcenes  of  natures  and  in  remote 
diftances,  even  cukivation  has  it's  ufe.  Corn- 
fields, fallows,  and  hedge-rows,  melted  to- 
gether with  other  objects,  we  have  often  had 

13  oc- 
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occafion  to   obferve,    forifl  one  general 
mafs. 

Now  in  all  thefe  iburces  both  of  natural^ 
and  artificial  ricbnefs  we  find  the  Scotch  land- 
fcape  in  general  greatly  deficient* 

111  the  foregrounds  indeed  this  poverty  of 
tandfcape  is  of  little  importance.  Here  the 
painter  muft  necefTarily  take  fome  liberty  in 
his  views  of  the  ricbeft  country.  It  is  rarely 
that  he  can  form  his  compofition  without  it : 
and  in  Scotland  he  has  as  good  a  chance, 
as  any  where,  of  meeting  with  broken  knolls, 
ragged  rocks,  or  pieces  of  winding  road,  to 
give  him  a  general  hint  for  his  foreground, 
which  is  all  that  he  defires.  But  in  the 
fe veral  removes  of  country^  the  Scotch  landicape 
is  not  fo  happy.  In  tbefe  it's  poverty  chiefly 
appears.  In  moft  parts  of  England  the  views 
are  rich.  Near  the  capital  efpecially,  objefts 
are  fcattered  in  fuch  profafion,  that  unl^s 
the  diflance  be  very  remote,  they  are  injurious 
to  landfcape  by  diftrafling  the  eye.  But  the 
Scotch  difiance  rarely  exhibits  any  divierfity  of 
objects.  It  is  in  general  a  barren  tra£t  of 
the  fame  uniform  unbroken  hue  \  fatiguing  the 
eye  for  want  of  variety,  and  giving  the  imagina- 
tion Jittle  fcope  for  the  amufonent,  which  it 

often 
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often  finds  amid  the  ambiguity  of  remote 
obje£b»  — <  Were  it  not  for  this  general  defi- 
cioicy  of  objects,  particularly  of  wood,  in  the 
Scotch  views,  I  have  no  doubt  but  they 
would  rival  thoie  of  Italy.  Many  a  cafUe 
Gandolfo  might  we  have,  Teated  on  an  emi- 
nence, and  overlooking  an  Alban  lake,  and 
a  rich  circumjacent  country.  The  grand 
outlines  are  all  laid  in)  a  little  finifhing  is 
all  we  want. 


Dr.  Johnfon  has  given  us  a  pi£lure  of  Scotch 
landfcape,  painted,  I  arii  forry  to  fay,  by 
the  hand  of  peevifhnefs.  It  preients  us  with 
all  it*s  defe6b ;  but  none  of  it's  beauties. 

"  The  hills,  fays  he,  are  almoft  totally 
covered  with  dark  heath ;  and  even  that  ap- 
pears checked  in  it's  growth.  What  is  not 
heath  is  nakednefs;  a  little  cUverfied,  now 
and  then  by  a  ftream,  rufliing  down  the  fteep. 
An  eye  accuftgmed  to  flowery  paftures,  and 
wa^g  harvefts,  Js  aftonifhed,  and  repelled 
by  this  wide  extent  of  hopeleifs  fterility.  The 
appearance  is  that  of  matter,  incapable  of 
form,  or  ulefulnefs ;  difinifled  by  nature  from 
her  cares    difinherited    of  her   favours,  and. 
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left  innt's-'  original  elemmtal  ifhule ;  or  qvkk^ 
encd  only  with  one  fuUen  power  of  ufekfi  v^ 
getation  *:" 

HoW  much  mora  jitft,  amd  gobd-natnred 
is  thte  remark  of  ^kjiother.  able  vrriStKr -on  this 
Ibbjeft.  *^  We  are  agreeaUy  ftruck^with  the 
grandeur,-  and  magmficenoe  of  naturt  in  faof 
wiMeft  forms  -^  with  the  pro^pc&:of ^vaft;  and 
ftupendous-  mountains  $  Imt  is.  there  ^aiy:ne^ 
cefTity  for  our  attending,  at  the^  fame:  lime; 
to  the  bleaknefs,  the  coldnefs,  and  the  bar- 

rennefs,  which  are  univerfally  conne6ted  with 
themfr 

It  is  trae  indeed^  that,  a*  eye»  like  Dn 
Johnfbn'?^'  which  is  .aecuftonaed  to  fcer  the 
beauties . of  landf€ape^ onfy  \sk\Jlov^ -pafinret^ 
and  ndavingbarveftsy  cannot  be  attraAed'  by 
the  great  and  fublime  in  niature^  It  wHl 
bring  every  thing  ta  it's  owti  'inbd^l^  ajid 
meafure  the  proportions  of  a  gknt'  by  *  the 
liini}S  .  of  .a;  dwarf*  Dn  J<>hnfpa- '  %s,^  the 
Scotch  inoiuitainvhas^the^apptrnf anee-  of -^^  iskatter 
incapsHe  of  form  or  ufeftdnefs^  As  for:  it's 
uf£fulnef$y  it  mayfbr  atiythif^  he  caei  kaowj 


i^hi*i 


*  Weft,  ifles,  p.  84. 

t  See Oregoty't  coaij^vstife  view^  3tc.p»  iaf« 

have 
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Itthrr  as*  much  ufe  in  the  Sy&xm  of  nature, 
i^  Jhwsry  pafiuresy  and^  wavdtg  hirvefti  ♦! 
And  as  fax.  it's  being  incapable  of  form^  he 
can  mean  onljr  that,  it  caniiot  be  formed'  into 
CDFn^fidds,  and  meadows.  '  It*s  form  as  a 
mountain  is  unqueftionably  grand  and'  fuUime 
in  the  higheft  degree.  For  that-  poverty  in 
ofajefts,  or  Jmflicity^  as  it  may  be  called; 
which  no  doubt  injures  the  beauty  of  a  Sdotich 
landfcarpe;  is  certainly  at  the  fame  time  the 
fourceoffuUimity. 

.  Simplicity^  and  variety  are  the  acknowledged 
foundations  of  all  pi£hrrefque  e^£l.:  Either 
of  them  will  produce  it:  but  it  generally 
^es  it's  tone  from  one  -f.  When  the  lahd-» 
fcape  approaches  ntsstrjmplicityy  it  approaches 


*  See  Derbam's  Phyfico-itheology  (Bool^  III.  chop*  4*}  in 
.which  the  great  ufefuhiefs  of  mountains  is  examined. 

f  Since  this  was  written  I  met  the  fame  remark  in  Mr» 
Shfenflone's  thoughts  on  gardenings  Tho'-our  opinions  are 
not  in  all  points  coincident,  they  are  whc^y  fo  k  thia 
**  Grandeur  and  beauty,  fays  he^  are  fo  very  oppofite,  that 
you  often  diminifh  the  one,  as  you  increafe  the  other.  Variety 
it  mdft  akin,  to  the  lattery  fimpKcity^to  the  -fonner.-  Suppofe 
a  Luge  hilly  varied  by  art,  with  large  patdbes/.of  difierent- 
coloured  dumps,  -fears-  of  rocks,  chalk-quarries,,  villages  or 
farm^houfes,  you  will  have  perhaps  a  more  beautiful  fcene ; 
l^ut  much  kfs  grand,  than  it  was  before^'  -     ■ 

nearer 
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fiearer  die  fubltme ;  and  when  variety  prevails, 
it  tends  more  to  the  beautiful.  A  vaft  range  of 
mountains,  the  lines  of  which  are  fimple ;  and 
the  furfaces  broad,  grand,  and  extenfive,  is 
radier  fuUime  than  beautiful.  Add  trees  upon 
the  foreground,  tufted  woods  creeping  up  the 
fides  of  the  hills,  a  caftle  upon  ibme  laioll, 
and  IkifFs  upon  the  lake  (if  there  be  one)  and 
tho  the  landfcape  will  ftill  be  fublimey  yet  with 
thefe  additions  (if  they  aCre  lumpily  introduced) 
the  beautiful  will  predominate.  —  This  is  ex-^ 
a£Uy  the  cafe  of  a  Scotch  view.  The  addition 
of  fuch  furniture  would  give  it  beauty. 
At  prefent,  unadorned  grandeur  is  its  cha- 
raAeriftic  \  and  the  produ£tion  oifublifne  ideas^ 
the  effefl. 

Yet  views  of  this  kind  are  by  no  means  void 
of  the  pifhirefque.  Their  broken  lines  and 
iiirfaces  mix  variety  enough  with  their  fim- 
plicity  to  make  them  often  noble  fubjefts  of 
panting;  tho,  as  we  have  obferved,  they  are 
lefs  accommodated  to  drawing.  Indeed  thefe 
wild  fcenes  of  fublimity,  unadorned  even  by  a 
fingle  tree,  form  in  themfelves  a  very  grand 
[pedes  of  landfcape. 

It  (hould  not  however  be  inferred,  that 
Scotland   is   without  wood.      Dr.  Johnibn's 

remarks' 
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remarks  *  x>a  this  fubje£):  are  too  acrimonious. 
It  is  true  we  meet  with  no  ancient  forefts; 
and  rajiely  with  a  fingle  oak,  ehn,  or  beech> 
of  dignity  enough  to  adorn  a  foreground.  In- 
deed we  rarely,  except  around  the  feats  of  the 
nobility,  find  any  extent  of  deciduous  woods, 
tho  of  inferior  growth.  That  beautiful  fpecies 
of  landicape,  which  is  fo  common  in  England, 
iinder  the  denomination  of  park-fcenery,  is 
little  known  in  Scotland.  But  we  met  with 
many  a  plantation  of  pine,  many  a 

I'  platga  pinca  montis ; 

« 

mountains  covered  with  fir,  which  when  fully 
grown,^  and  their  xmiformity  a  little  deftroyed 
by  the  axe,  may  hereafter  have  a  fine  efFeft. 
At  prefent  we  faw  few  extenfive  plantations, 
that  had  attained  any  ftate  of  piflurefque 
perfeftion.  In  fmaller  plots,  we  found  feveral 
that  had.  But  till  lately,  I  believe  the  Scotch 
nobility  and  gentry  have  not  employed  them- 
^  felves  much  in  planting. 

The  Scotch  fir,  which  generally  makes  a 
diflinguifhed  part  of  thefe  plantations,  is  na- 
turally a  beautiful  tree.     A  ftrait,  regular  ftenj 


*  See  John(bn'aLTour.  - 

is 
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is  not  the  form  which  nature  gifoes  it.  Left 
to  itielf,  it's  bole  often  takes  an  elegant  tum» 
and  it's  branches,  an  irregular  form.  It'& 
grdwth  is  not  very  unlike  *  that  of  the  ftone 
pine,  which  is  among  the  moft  pi£hirefque 
trees.  It  graces  the  views  of  Italy ;  aiid  is 
one  of  the  greateft  ornaments  of  the  ruins  of 
Rome.  In  England  we  fcarce  know  it.  But 
when  the  Scotch  fir  is  left  to  it's  natural 
growth,  it  frequently  refembles  this  ipedes 
of  pine.  As  it  attains  age,  it's  head  forms 
a  bufhy  clump:  and  yet  I  know  not,  whe- 
ther it  *is  fo  happy  in  this  refpe£l  in  it's 
native  country;  as  when  it  is  favoured  in 
England  with  a  richer  foil,  and  happier 
climate. 

Befides  the  Scotch  fir,  the  fpruce  feems 
alfo  a  native  of  this  country :  at  leaft  it  *flou- 
rifhes  here  very  happily.  This  tree  has  more 
than  any  other,  what,  in  the  language  of 
poetiy,  hath  been  called  the  Jhadowy  pomp  of 
floating  foliage ;  and  in  fome  fituations  nothing 
combines  better  with  other  trees.  It  is  often 
alfo,  as  a  fingle  tree,  an  objeft  of  great  beauty ; 
fpiring  in  a  pyramidal  form;  and  yet  vary- 
ing it's  lateral  branches,  efpecially  wh^i  they 
are  a  little  broken,    fb  as  to  remove  every 

unpleafant 
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unpleMant  idea  of  uniformity ;  and  when,  it 
receives  the  fun,  ifs  broken^ parts,  fplendid 
with  light,  and  hanging  agsMixft .  the  dark 
recedes  in  the  body  of  the  tree,  have  a  fine 
ef{e£i.  I  am  at  prefent  however  confidering 
thefe  trees  not  as  individuals ;  but  as  they 
may  in  ibme  plaqes,  aid  thp  poverty  of  land* 
{cape,  by  adorning,  bjirren  parts,  which  are 
in  general  fo  pr^^Iolt  in  Scotland. 

In  theie  fendces  tho  we  meet  the  pine-race 
feldom^r  than  we  wi0i,  we  find  the  deciduous 
tree  (till  a  greater  fbranger  in  the  country. 
Here,   and  -there  wp.  fee. the  laixh,  and  the 
birch ;  both .  of  which  (Qourifh  $   and  both  of 
which  are  pi6hirefque.      But  .tho  the  nobler 
trees,  as  we  obferved,  rarely  occur ;  yet  when 
we  fee  them  thrive  in  many  parts^  particu- 
larly about  Dunkeld,    Inverary,    Taymouth, 
Hamilton^    and    Hopeton-houfe,    we   cannot 
but  .fuppofe  the  country  is    in    general   as 
well    ^d^pted  to  fofter  them,   as  the   pines 
and  that  the  nak^nefs   of  Scotlwd  in   this 
refpeft,  is  more   owing    to   the   inattention 
of    the    lords    of    the   foil,    than    to    any 
thing  forbidding  either  in  the  foil  itfelfj  or 
in  the  climate. 

After 
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Aft^r  all,  however,  I  know  not  whether 
die  pine-race  are  not,  in  a  piBurefque  lights 
more  adapted  to  the  ruggednefs  of  the  coun- 
try, than  the  deciduous  tree>  which  is  more 
fuited  to  Xhtfyhan  fcene. 

Befides,  in  Scotland  winter  reigns  three 
parts  of  the  year.  The  oak  protrudes  it's 
foliage  late ;  and  is  in  that  climate,  early  dif- 
robed.  The  pine  is  certainly  a  more  cheerful ; 
and  a  more  (heltering  winter-plant;  and  of 
courfe  not  only  better  adapted  to  the  fcene^ 
but  to  the  climate  alfo. 

Of  pines,  no  doubt,  very  large  plantations 
might  every  where   be   extended.     Many  of 
the  fummits  of  mountains  are  indeed  intrac- 
table; and  muft  be  left  in  their  native,  un- 
adorned grandeur:  but  along  the  whole  dif- 
tri6^,  through  which  we  travelled,  as  far  as  we 
could  judge  from   particular  fpots,  and  yet 
thefe  not  particularly  favoured,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  country  might  bear  wood; 
and  Scotland  might  again  be,  what  we  have 
reafon  to  believe  it  once  was,  full  of  forefts, 
^d  woody  fcenes. 


SECT. 
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SECT.    XXXIV. 

WfOOD    however,    if    it    exifted,    could 
never  be    the    glory  of   Scotch  land- 
icape.     It's  mountains,  lakes,  and  rivers  ara. 
it's  pride. 


It's  mountains  are  fo  various,  that  they 
appear  in  every  fhape,  which  a  mountain  can 
aflume;  at  leaft  in  every  pi6hirefque  fhape: 
for  (what  is  very  extraordinary  among  fo  large 
B.  coUeftion  of  mountains)  we  meet  with  very 
few  grotefque,  or  unpleafing  forms.  A  gene- 
ral elegance  runs  through  their  lines,  and 
interieftions ;  and  we  found  among  them  what 
we  do  not  commonly  find,  not  only  grand 
objefts,  but  agreeable  compofition:  fo  true 
is  the  poet's  remark,  that  in  the  wild  fcenes 
of  Nature  there  is  fom^times 


^ 
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apart. 
Or  feeming  art,  whkh,  hj  pofitioii  apt. 
Arranges  (hapes  unequal,  fo  to  fiiye 
That  coriefpondent  poize,  which  unpreferred 
Would  mock  our  gaze  with  airy  vacancy. 

A  mountain  is  of  ufe  ibmetimes  to  clofe  a 
diftance  by  an  elegant^  varied  line :  and  (bme'- 
times  to  come  in  as  a  (econd  ground,  hanging 
over  a  lake,  or  forming  a  ikreen  to  the 
nearer  objei5ts.  To  each  purpoie  the  Scotch 
mountains  are  well  adapted.  The  diftances 
of  this  country,  with  all  their  uniformity, 
have  at  leaft  one  praife,  as  we  have  often 
had  occafion  to  obferve,  that  of  being  bound- 
ed by  a  grand  chain  of  blue  mountains: 
and  when  theie  mountains  approach,  their 
fhapes  are  generally  fuch  as  may  with  little 
alteration  be  transferred  to  canvas. 

I  have  however  heard  good  judges  in  land- 
fcape  find  much  fault  with  the  Scotch  moun- 
tains in  general ;  and  place  them  on  the  wrong 
fide  of  a  comparifon  with  the  moimtains  of 
Italy,  and  other  countries.  I  can  only  there- 
fore give  my  own  opinion  modeftly  on  this  head; 
fuggefling,  at  the  fame  time,  that  perhaps 
thefe  travellers  and  I  may  have  drawn  our 
conclufions  from  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Thofe  mountains,  which  I  have  remarked,  I 

have 
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have  generally  fpecified  in  the  courfe  of  my 
journey,  —  Or>  it  may  be  perhaps,  that  thefc 
travellers  admire  mountains  with  fpiry  points, 
inftead  of  flowing  lines  j  which  with  me  are 
not  among  obje£ls  of  pifhirefque  beauty.—- 
The  affair  however,  after  all,  refolves  into 
matter  of  opinion. 

The  lakes  of  Scotland  are  as  various,  as 
it's  mountains:  but  they  partake  with  them 
of  the  barrennefs  of  the  country.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  water  one  fhould  expeft 
fomcthing  more  of  vegetation.  In  gene-, 
ral,  however,  the  Scotch  lakes  are  very  lit- 
tle adorned.  You  fee  fine  fweeping  lines, 
bays,  recefles,  iflands,  cafUes,  and  mountain- 
ikreens ;  all  of  which,  except  the  caftles,  are 
in  the  beft  flyle.  But  with  thefe  embellifh- 
ments  you  muft  be  content:  wood  you  fel- 
dom  find;  at  leaft  in  any  degree  of  richnefs, 
or  proportion.  —  At  the  fame  time  if  you 
wifh  to  ftudy  landfcape^  perhaps  you  can  no 
where  ftudy  it  with  more  advantage.  For 
fcenes  like  thefe,  are  the  fchools  in  which  the 

elements  of  landfeape  are  taught thofe  great 

outlines,  without  underftanding  which,  the  art 
of  finiftiing  is  frippery. 

VOL.  II.  K  One 
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One  thing   farther  may  be   obierved   with 
regard  to  the  lakes  of  Scotland;   and  that  is 
their  dingy  colour.      The  lakes  of  Cumber* 
land  and    Wefhnoreland   have  a  remarkable 
pellucidity.      They  are   fb  traniparent  as  to 
admit  the  fight  many  fathoms  below  the  fur- 
face:    whereas    all  the  Scotch  lakes,    which 
we  faw,   take  a  mofTy  tinge  from  the  moors 
probably  in  their  neighbourhood :  at  leaft  they 
were  all,  I  think,  of  that  hue,  when  we  (aw 
them.      And  yet  I  know    not  whether  this 
tinge  is  of  any  great  difadvantage  to  them; 
It  certainly  afFefts  the  general  land/cape  very 
little.      In  navigating  the  lake  indeed;  or  in 
^viewing  if  s  furface  from  the  bank,  it  prefents 
an  unpleafant  hue :  and  perhaps  the  refle£lions 
are  not  fb  vivid,  as  when  the  mirror  is  brighter. 
Yet  I  have  fbmetimes  thought  this  dinginefs 
is  perhaps  more  in  haimony  with  the  moorifh 
lands,  which  generally  form  the  Scotch  land- 
fcape,  than  if  the  hue  of  the  water  had  been 
more  refplendent. 


The  rivers  in  Scotland  arc  in  general  very 
beautiful.  They  are  all  mountain-flreams ;  and 
their  channels,  as  we  have  feen  in  the  courfe. 

of 
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of  this  journey,  commonly  fretted  in  rock. 
Their  defcent  of  courfe  is  rapid^  and  broken. 
They  are  true  claflical  rivers  t 


Decurfu  rapido  de  montibus  altii 


Dant  foDitum  fpumofi 


Thdr  banks,  we  allow,  are  feldom  wooded, 
often  indeed  without  the  leaft  fringe:  but 
when  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  find  accom- 
paniments of  this  kind,,  as  they  fbmetimes  do, 
they  form  fcenes,  which  perhaps  no  other 
country  can  boaft.  Among  their  beauties  are 
their  frequent  cafcades;  which  are  generally 
of  the  broken  kind.  Sheets  of  water  we 
rarely  found.  Their  common  properties  are 
admirably  defcribed  in  the  following  lines  of  a 
Scotch  bard.  * 

Whyles  '  owre  a  lynn  *  the  bumie  '  play#. 

Or  through  the  glen  it  wimpkd  * ) 
Whylea  romid  a  rocky  fear  it  ftraya, 

Whyles  in  a  wiel  '  it  dimpled. 
Whyles  glittered  to  the  nightly  rayi, 

Wi'  bickering  %  dancing  dazzle ; 
Whyles  cookit  underneath  the  braes  % 

Below  the  fpreading  hazle. 

*  Bum's  poems,  p.  170. 

*  IFhyieif  fometimes  — — ^  *  a  fyiuif  a  cafcade  •«^-  *  hurmef 
a  brook  — -  ^  mmfUsf  winds  -^— -  *  a  wm/,  a  little  whirlpool 
—  '  bickermgf  hafty  -«—  '  cookit  undcmcoii  tbi  braet^  ap* 
pearB,  and  di&ppevs  under  the  hills. 

K  2  The 
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The  eftuaries  of  the  Scotch  rivers  exceed 
any,  that  are  to  be  feen  in  England.  In 
England,  their  (hores  are  generally  low,  and 
tame:  even  the  Welch  mountains  give  little 
grandeur  to  the  Severn.  But  in  Scotland,  the 
friths  of  the  Clyde,  and  Forth,  Loch-Fyn, 
Loch^Loung,  and  many  others,  difplay  the 
nobleft,  and  moft  beautiful  fccnery.  The 
Englifh  eftuary,  belides  the  flatnefs  of  it*s 
fhores,  is  often  too  wide.  The  water  gets  out 
of  proportion  J  which  it  always  does,  if  it 
extend  more  than  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  breadth.  The  Severn,  and  the  Hum- 
ber  are  both  of  this  kind.  Nor  is  the  Sol- 
way-frith  ipuch  better :  it  paitakes  too  much 
pf  the  tameuefe  and  difproportion  of  the  Eng- 
lifli  eftuary.  But  the  Scotch  eftuarieSs  having 
their  boundaries  generally  marked  by  the 
firmer  barriers  of  mountains,  are  kept  within 
narrower  limits,  and  rarely  exceed  a  proper 
width ;  unlefs  juft  at  their  mouths,  and  even 
then  the  height  of  the  mountains  is  generally 
fuch,  as  to  preferve  a  tolerable  proportion 
between  the  land,  and  the  water. 


One 
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One  circumftance  farther  may  be  mentioned, 
and  that  is  the  gloomy,  melancholy  air,  which 
commonly  over^reads  the  Scotch  landfcape; 
I  mean  the  highland  part  of  it,  which  I  have 
been  defcribing.  "  The  highlands  of  Scot- 
land," fays  Dr.  Beattie,  "  form  a  pifturefque, 
but  in  general  a  melancholy  country.  Long 
tra£ts  of  mountainous  defert,  covered  with  dark 
heath,  and  often  obfcured  by  mifty  weather; 
narrow  vallies,  thinly  inhabited,  and  bounded 
by  precipices  refounding  with  the  fall  of  tor- 
rents; the  mournful  dafhing  of  waves  along 
the  filths,  and  lakes,  that  interfeft  the  coun- 
try; and  the  portentous  noifes,  which  eveiy 
change  of  the  wind,  and  every  increafe,  and 
diminution  of  the  waters  is  apt  to  raife  in  a 
lonely  region  full  of  rocks,  caverns,  and 
echoes,"  are  all  circumftances  of  a  melancholy 
caft ;  and  tho  they  are  not  entirely  of  the 
pi6hirefque  kind;  yet  they  are  nearly  allied 
to  it ;  and  give  a  tinge  to  the  imagination  of 
every  traveller,  who  examines  thefe  fcenes  of 
iblitude  and  grandeur. 


K  3  SECT. 
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SECT.    XXXV. 

A  MONG  the  pi6lurefque  appendages  of 
'^^^  this  wild  country,  we  may  confider  the 
flocks  and  herds,  which  frequent  them.  Here 
we  have  flronger  ideas,  than  any  other  part  of 
the  ifland  prefents,  of  that  primeval  flate, 
when  man  and  beaft  were  joint  tenants  of  the 
plain.  The  highlander,  and  his  cattle  feem 
entirely  to  have  this  focial  connexion.  They 
lead  their  whole  lives  together,  and  in  their 
diet,  beverage,  and  habitation,  difcover  lefs  dif- 
ference, than  is  found  between  the  higher  and 
lower  members  of  any  luxurious  flate. 

Thefe  groups  of  cattle  were  pifturefque, 
wherever  we  found  them ;  tho  we  found  them 
lefs  frequently,  than  we  could  have  expelled 
in  a  country,  which  is  totally  paflurage :  for, 
altho  the   diflrift   be   wide,    the  herbage  is 

K  4  fcanty«^ 
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fcanty.  The  animals  therefore  unable  to  feed 
cveiy  where  gregarioufly,  as  nature  inclines 
them;  are  obliged  to  ramble  apart,  and  pick 
up  a  fubfiftence,  where  they  can. 

The  cattle  themfelves,  as  individuals^  are  in 
general  homely.  Their  colour  is  commonly 
black,  with  patches  of  white;  which  make 
together  the  moft  inharmonious  of  all  mix- 
tures. They  are  finall:  their  countenances 
ufually  four;  and  their  horns  wide— very 
unlike  the  fmall,  curled,  beautiful  horn  of 
the  Aldemey,  and  French  cow.  But  thefe  de- 
formities are  of  little  confequence  in  a  group. 
— .  The  flieep  are  alfo  diminutive  and  ordinary ; 
but  in  their  tattered  rough  attire,  exceedingly 
pi6hirefque.  —  Thefe  fcenes  too  are  often  en- 
livened by  a  fpecies  of  little,  wild  horfes ; 
which  tho  not  abfolutely  in  a  ftate  of  nature, 
are  perfeftly  fui  juris^  for  the  firft  three  or 
four  years  of  their  lives.  Some  of  them  ai'c 
very  beautiful. 


Nor  are  the  cattle  of  this  wild  country  more 
pi^lurefque,  than  it's  human  inhabitants. 
The  highland   drefs  (which,  notwithftanding 

an 
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an  a£t  of  parliament,  is  itill  in  general  ufe  *) 
is  greatly  more  ornamental  than  the  Eaglifh. 
I  {peak  of  its  form;  not  it's  colour;  which 
is  checked,  of  difierent  hues,  and  has  a 
difagireable  appearance.  The  plaid  cotififls 
of  a  fimple  piece  of  cloth,  three  yards  in 
length,  and  half  that  meafure  in  breadth. 
A  common  one  fells  for  about  ten  fhillings. 
The  highlander  wears  it  in  two  forms.  In 
fine  weather  he  throws  it  loofely  round  him ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  it  hangs  over  his 
fhoulder.  In  rain  he  wraps  the  whole  clofe 
to  his  body.  In  both  forms  it  makes  el^nt 
drapery ;  and  when  he  is  amied  with  his  pif-^ 
tols,  and  F^rrara,  -f-  has  a  good  efFeft.  Oftener 
than  once  we  amuied  ourielves  with  defiring 
ibme  highlander,  whom  we  accidentally  met, 
to  per£3rm  the  exerdie  of  his  plaid  by  chang- 


*  As  the  highlanders  were  fo  extravagantly  attached  to  their 
drefs,  the  govemmenty  in  the  year  1784,  in  fome  degree  refiored 
it  to  general  iHe.  But  it  is  hy  no  means  univerfaSy  adopted* 
The  herdfinan  of  the  mountains  finds  it,  beyond  all  others  con- 
Tenient :  but  the  fanner,  who  has  a  fettled  abode,  begins  to  think 
the  Englifh  drefs  more  conunodious. 

f  Andrew  Perraia^  a  iSpaniard,  was  ixnotad  into  •Soetlaad  ^ 
James  the  third  to  teach  his  countrymen  the  art  of  tempering 
fteeL    From  him  the  beft  broad-fwofds  take  their  name. 

ing 
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ing  it  from  one  form  to  the  other.  Triflmg 
as  the  operation  ieems,  it  would  puzzle  any 
man,  who  had  not  been  long  ufed  to  it.^^ 
But  to  fee  the  plaid  in  perfeflion,  you  muft 
fee  the  highland  gentleman  on  horie-back. 
Such  a  figure  carries  you  into  Roman  times ; 
and  prefents  you  with  the  ide^  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.*  If  the  bonnet  were  laid  afide 
(for  the  elegance  of  which  but  little  can  be 
faid)  the  drapery  is  very  nearly  Roman.  The 
bonnet  is  commonly  made  in  the  form  of  a 
beef-eater's  cap,  which  is  very  ugly.  I  have 
fometimes  however  feen  the  bonnet  fit  fiiugger 
to  the  head,  and  adorned  with  a  plume  of 
feathers.  It  is  then  pi6hirefque.  — —  When 
the  common  people  take  a  journey  on  horfe- 
back,  they  often  gather  up  the  pldd  in  a  few 
plaits ;  and  (b  form  it  into  a  cloak.  In  this 
fhape  it  is  fcanty,  and  unpleafing. 

What  little  change  three  centuries  have 
made  in  the  drefs,  and  accoutrements  of  a 
highlander,  will  appear  from  the  following 
account,  written  in  the  time  of  Heniy  the 
feventh* 


*  Alludiog  to  the  antique, 

"  Alteram 
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*^  Alteram  aquilonarem,  ac  montofam  tenet 
genus  hominum  longe  duriffimum  ac  afperum, 
qui  fylveftres  dicuntur.  Hi  fago,  et  interiore 
tunica  amiciuntur  -,  nudifque  genu  tenus  tibiis 
incedunt.  Arma  funt  arcus  et  fagittae,  cum 
enfe  admodum  lato,  et  pugione  una  tantum  ex 
parte  acuto."  * — If  we  take  away  his  bow,  and 
arrows,  and  ftick  a  couple  of  piftols  in  his  belt, 
the  highlander  of  thofe  days,  is  the  very 
highlander  of  thefe. 

—  ■  ■  — 

*  Pol.  Virg.  lib.  i.  p.  ii. 
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SECT.    XXXVI. 

TN  point  of  all  improvements  in  landicape^ 
and  every  exertion  of  tafte,  the  Scotch  are 
very  far  behind  their  more  fouthem  neigh- 
bours. Few  ideas  of  this  kind  of  beauty  have 
yet  feized  them.  The  lawn,  the  clump, 
and  the  winding  walk,  which  carries  you 
limply  to  every  thing  worth  feeing  in  the 
neighbourhood,  are  rarely  found.  The  mo- 
dem river  indeed  I  fhoidd  not  recommend  to 
their  imitation.  It  is  generally  a  poor  unnatural 
contrivance.  One  genuine  Scotch  torrent  is 
fairly  worth  all  the  ferpentine  rivers  in  Eng- 
land. —  It  is  true,  the  Scotch  landfcape  bo^s 
of  nobler  efFedts,  than  thefe  trivial  fervices  of 
art  can  produce:  but  even  the  grand  fcenery 
of  nature  may  fometimes  be  improved  by  the 
addition  of  a  good  foreground :  and  about  the 
houfes  of  the  nobility,  where  improvement  is 
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avowedly  aimed  at,  the  efforts  are  generally 
either  feeble,  abfurd,  puerile,  or  grotefquc. 
But  a  national  tafte  is  long  in  forming.  At 
the  beginning  of  Henry  the  fecond  Gothic 
archite£hire  firft  appeared,  but  it  did  not  arrive 
at  perfedlion,  till  about  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  fixth,  which  was  nearly  three  centuries 
afterwards.— Thus  too  the  Grecian,  and  Roman 
archite£hire,  which  began  to  appear  in  England 
in  the  days  of  Henry  the  ei^th,  was  long 
a  heterogeneous  compound;  and  has  not  yet 
perhaps  attained  its  perfefl;  growth. 


About  the  beginning  of  this  century  appear^ 
ed  firft  the  dawning  of  the  prefent  tafte  in  im- 
proving gardens,  and  pleafure  grounds ;  which 
is  in  fa6t  nothing  more  than  a  fimple  endeavour 
to  improve  nature  by  herfelf ;  to  colleft  ideas 
of  the  moft  beautiful  fcenery;  and  to  adapt 
them  to  different  fituations ;  prcferving  at  the 
fame  time  the  natural  chara6ler  of  each  fcene. 
But  this  tafte,  fimple,  eafy,  and  natural  as 
it  appears,  is  yet  by  no  means  become  general 
even  in  England.  The  old  idea  that  art 
muji  do  fomething  more  than  nature^  is  not 
yet  obliterated ;  and  we  fee  the  grotefque,  the 
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formal,  and  the  fantaftic  ftill  holding  pofTef- 
fion  in  many  fcenes,  where  we  might  have 
expefted  fimplicity,  and  nature.  But  the 
Scotch  are  ftill  at  leaft  half  a  century  behind 
the  Englifh.  In  Scotland  we  faw  nothing 
in  tiiis  way  purely  elegant.  Even  in  their 
beft  improvements  there  is  a  mixture  of  the 
old  infipidity.  It  muft  be  underftood  however 
that  I  fpeak  of  things,  as  I  found  them  a 
dozen  years  ago.  Many  improvements  may 
by  this  time  be  introduced.  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  improvements,  which  I  am 
informed,  have  been  made  around  Hamilton- 
houfe  J  and  it  is  probable  there  may  be  many 
other.  It  will  be  long  however  before  this 
tafte  becomes  general. 


/ 


With  regard  to  architefhirc,  painting,  and 
ftatuary,  very  little  is  found  in  Scotland  to 
detain  a  traveller.  The  duke  of  AthoFs  gai- 
dens  are  at  this  day  *  adorned  with  tawdry, 
painted,  leaden  figures,  the  produft  of  Hyde- 
park  corner. 
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Before  I  conclude  thefe  remarks,  it  may 
be  neceflary  in  juftice  to  myfelf,  to  fuggeft 
one  confideration.  It  is  very  poflible  that 
many,  who  may  travel  this  country,  may  fee 
among  the  natural  objefts  of  it  many  which 
have  efcaped  my  eye;  and  lofe  others,  which 
mine  obferved.  Objefts  too,  may  appear 
under  very  different  forms  to  different  per- 
fons.  All  this  will  neceffarily  happen  from 
the  different  circumflances,  under  which  they 
are  feen.  A  grand  light,  or  fhade,  thrown 
upon  an  objeft,  gives  it  a  confequence,  with- 
out which  it  may  efcape  notice.  One  traveller 
feeing  an  offskip  under  the  circumftance  of  a 
light,  thin,  mifl,  without  attending  to  the 
caufe,  cries  out,  What  a  beautiful  diilance! 
Another  travelling  the  fame  road,  an  hour 
afterwards,  finds  the  diflance  gone;  and  in 
it's  room  an  unpleafant,  black  heath.  At 
one  time  a  diflance  might  appear  melting  into 
the  horizon;  at  another  a  lurid  cloud  might 
have  taken  poflfeffion  of  the  fky  above  it,  and 
the  diftance  affuming  it's  indigo  tinge,  might 
be  marked  with  a  harfh  blue  edge.  To  my 
eye,  as  the  fun  declined,  a  part  of  Dunbarton- 
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rock  appeared  from  the  fhores  of  Loch-Lo« 
mond^  like  a  vaft  tent,  with  one  of  the 
front-curtains  drawn  back.  To  another  perfon 
travelling  in  a  morning,  it  would  probably 
make  an  appearance  totally  different.  I  have 
touched  on  this  fubje6l  in  another  work^* 
and  may  add,  that  in  a  mountainous  coun-- 
try  thefe  variations  are  more  common  than 
any  where  elfe.  Such  countries  are  greatly 
affe6t:ed  by  lights,  fhades,  mifts,  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  circumftances ;  fo  that  in  point 
of  fize,  fliape  and  diftance,  two  perfdns  may 
give  very  different  accounts  of  the  fame  moun- 
tain, and  yet  both  may  be  very  exa£i. 

Amidft  all  thefe  fources  of  uncertainty 
(which  by  the  way  are  fources  alfo  of  variety, 
and  beauty)  I  have  generally  marked  the  time 
of  the  day  together  with  fuch  circumftances, 
as  appeared  fmgular  in  the  view ;  and  I  hope 
whoever  fhould  fee  the  country,  which  I  have 
defcribed,  under  the  fame  circumflances,  in 
which  it  appeared  to  me,  would  find  the  de- 
lineation of  it  tolerably  exa£t. 


*  See  the  preface  to  the  North,  touo  p.  7. 
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SECT.    XXXVII. 

T^ROM  Carlifle  to  Cockermouth,  wc  pafied 
over  dreary,  unpleafant  heaths.  Some 
fcenery  we  found ;  particularly  at  Cockbridge ; 
and  about  Whitehall,  an  old  deferted  manfion, 
belonging  to  the  Salkelds.  The  road  to  it 
happens  to  be  fo  condu£ted,  as  to  form  a  good 
approach. 


As  we  mounted  the  hill,  a  littk  beyond 
Bowlj  we  had  a  grand  view  of  the  opening 
of  the  Solway-frith,  into  the  Iiifh-fea.  It's 
breadth  is  confiderable,  and  yet  the  mountain 
of  Scirofell,  which  takes  it's  ftation  near  the 
mouth  of  the  frith,  on  the  Scotch  fide,  makes 
a  very  refpeflable  appearance.  To  the  right, 
.  we  fee  the  frith  narrowing  through  the  Ipacc 
of  many  leagues :  beyond  which  the  mountains 
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of  Scotland  rife  in  the  diftance^  while  the 
Englifh  border  forms  the  nearer  ground. 
The  whole  together  is  too  ertenfive  for  the 
pencil :  but  a  good  view  might  be  taken  of  the 
fituation  of  Scrofell,  a  Scotch  mountain  at  the 
mouth  of  the  frith.  —  This  was  our  laft  re- 
trofpeft  of  a  coimtry  which  had  afforded  us 
fo  much  pleafure. 


As  we  approached  Cockermouth,  the  moun- 
tains, which  occupy  the  middle  of  Cumber- 
land, begin  to  make  a  formidable  appearance. 
One  of  them  in  particular,  inlightened  by 
an  evening  fun,  feemed  fiipported  by  vaft 
buttrefles,  like  fome  mighty  rampart,  in  the 
times  of  the  giant  wars.  Each  buttrefs,  I 
fuppofe,  might  be  three  or  four  times  the 
height  of  St.  Paul's  churcK.  When  nature 
in  any  of  her  frolic-fcenes  takes  the  femblance 
of  art,  how  paltry  in  the  comparifon  appear 
the  labours  of  men!  At  the  fame  time, 
in  her  frolic-fcenes  fhe  is  the  leaft  pifturefque. 


Cockermouth  is  one  of  the  pleafantefl:  towns 
in  the  north  of  England.     It  lies  in  a  finuous, 

extended 
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extended  vale  j  fkreened  by  that  circular  chaii^ 
of  mountains,  Skiddaw,  and  it's  compeers, 
which  we  have  juft  mentioned.  But  they 
do  not  hang  over  the  vale :  they  are  removed 
to  a  proper  diftance ;  and  form  a  grand  back- 
ground to  all  the  objefts  of  it.  The  vale 
itfelf  is  beautiful ;  confifting  of  great  variety 
of  ground,  and  more  adorned  with  wood, 
than  the  fcenes  of  the  north  commonly  are.. 
But  it's  greateft  ornaments  are  two  rivers,  and 
the  ruins  of  a  caftle.  The  rivers  are  the 
Derwcnt,  and  the  Cocker  5  both  rapid  ftreams. 
The  former  is  the  larger ;  to  which  the  latter 
is  but  tributary.  At  the  confluence  of  thefe 
rivers,  clofe  by  the  town,  rifes  a  peninfular 
knoll,  in  pait  probably  .  ai:tificial.  Upon 
this  fland  the  ruins  of  the  caftle;  which 
are  among  the  moft  magnificent  in  England^ 
Befides  the  grand  appearance  they  make  on 
the  fpot,  they  prefent  an  objeft  in  various 
parts  of  the  vale,  and  dignify  fome  very  pic- 
turefque  fcenes. 

Few  ciaflles  have  made  fuch  ample  provifion 
for  prifoners  of  war,  as  this.  Here  are  two 
vaulted  dungeons,  each  of  them  capable  of 
holding  fifty  men.  An  aperture  at  the  top  of 
each  is  juft  fufiicient  to  lower  down  the  un- 
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happy  captive  into  it;  and  his  food  was 
(hovelled  through  a  finall  (lit  at  the  (ide. 

It'  makes  one  (hudder  to  think  of  the 
wretched  condition  of  a  human  creature,  (hut 
up  in  thefe  chambers  of  horror.  How  dread- 
ful would  it  be  for  the  people  of  thefe  more 
polifhed  times  to  be  carried  back  into  thofe 
barbarous  periods,  when  thefe  favage  pradices 
'  exifted.  And  yet  there  is  fuch  a  correfpond- 
ence  throughout  the  whole  fyflem  of  manners 
in  each '  aera,  that  people  are  happier  perhaps 
imder  the  intire  habits  of  any  one  age, 
than  they  would  be  under  a  partial  change, 
even  tho  that  change  were  for  the  better.  If  we 
could  ill  bear  a  mixture  with  fuch  favage 
contemporaries;  they  would  perhaps  be  as 
much  difcompofed  with  our  polifhed  manners. 
Nor  did  they  feel  as  we  fhould,  a  compaflion 
for  that  bai'barous  treatment,  which  they  were 
ready  to  fufFer  themfelves  fi'pm  the  qhapce  of 
war. 

The  territory  annexed  to  this  caftle  by  Wil- 
liam the  conqueror,  was  all  that  trail  of 
country  called  Copeland,  at  that  time  a  mere 
foreft,  flretching  between  the  river  Dudden, 
and  the  Derwent.  Tradition  fixes  the  origi- 
nal feat  of  this  little  feudal  empire  at  Pap- 
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caftle,  about  a  mile  from  Cockermouth;  inA 
infonns  us  that  WaldofF,  in  the  age  iiicceed- 
ing  the  conqueft,  defertedit,  as  not  fufficiently 
extenfive,  and  built  the  caftle  of  Cockennouth. 
At  Pap-caftle  no  veftiges  remain  of  any  fuch 
fortreis;  but  the  name,  and  fite,  are  both 
ftrong  arguments  for  it's  having  exifted.> 

We  fcarce  remember,  in  our  whole  tour, 
a  pleafanter  walk,  than  we  had  cme  evtning 
in  the  meadows  along  the  banks  of  the  Der^ 
went.  The  whole  ^  icenery  is  pleafant,  and 
as  we  returned  by  the  higher  grounds,  we 
had,  through  the  whole  walk,  a  varying  view 
of  the  caiUe  of  Cockermouth;  which  tho 
not  the  moft  beautiful  obje6l  in  itfelf,  has  at 
leaft  a  grandeur,  and  dignity,  which  make 
it  interefting  in  every  view. 


Frcwn  Cockermouth  to  Kefwick,  (which 
was  our  next  ftage)  lead  two  roads.  One  of 
them,  over  the  moimtain  of  Whinlater,  is  cal^ 
led  the  ufper  read :  the  lower  pafies  by  Armi«» 
thwaite-bridge,  and  the  lake  of  Baflenthwait* 
Let  the  pidhirefque  trayeller  enquire  for  the 
latter;  and  not  be  deterred,  tho  the  prudent 
innkeeper  inform  him,  that  the  Whinlater-road 
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is  4>oth  better,  and  nearer.  He  will  find  the 
lower  road  very  good;  and  inftead  of  repining 
at  being  carried  two  miles  about,  he  will  wilh 
he  had  been  carried  twenty ;  •  (at  leaft  if  he 
is  bent  on  no  errand  of  importance)  fo  amply 
will  the  inconvenience  be  repayed  by  a  fuc- 
ceffion  of  fcenery,  in  which  grandeur  and 
beauty  combine  to  entertain  him« 

He  will  firft  be  prefcnted  with  a  mountain^ 
villa;  which  he  muft  confider  as  the  grand 
portal  to  the  fcene  he  approaches.  This  vifta, 
which  he  purfiies  about  four  miles,  is  termi- 
nated by  the  mountain  of  Skiddaw. 

The  furface  of  this  mountain,  when  we 
faw  it,  exemplified  very  ftrongly  an  incident, 
to  which  theie  vaft  bodies  are  ibmetimes 
liable;  that  of  falfe  Jhadows.  Scarce  any 
thing  gives  higher  ofiFence  to  the  pi6hirefque 

eye. Whoever  pretends    to  any  IkiU  in 

painting,  tho  he  may  not  be  verfed  in  all  the 
theory  of  light,  yet  cannot  be  ignorant  of 
thefe  general  principles— that  the  light  faUs 
on  all  the  inlightened  obje£b  of  a  landfcape 
in  one  direiftion  -^  that  all.  the  ihadows  are  of 
courfe  thrown  on  the  oppofite  fide — and  that 
extended  ihadow  is  one  great  fource  Qf  that 
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breadth^  as  the  painters  call  it,  both  in  nature, 
and  in.  painting)  in  which  fimplicity  confifts. 

Now  on  the  vaft  furfaces  of  thefe  elevated 
bodies  it  fometimes  happens,  that  in  the  room 
of  this  fimple  illumination,  we  fee  what  I 
have  exprefTed  by  the  t^xmfalfe  Jhadmvs ;  which 
are  occafioned  by  finall  floating  clouds  inter* 
cepting  the  light,  and  throwing  their  fhadows 
promifcuoufly ;  and  often  where  we  fhould 
naturally  expefl  light.  In  flat  countries  thefe 
falfe  fl)ad6ws  are  rarely  difgufting.  They  are 
of^  loft  in  cavities :  they  are  often  broken  and 
difperfed  by  intervening  obje6ts :  they  are  often 
len^l^thened  by  perfpeftive,  and  fo  lofe  thdir  di£> 
agreeable  form  :  they  are  often  alfo  the  fource 
of  great  beauty,  by  leaving  catching  lights 
upon  the  diftant  parts  of  a  landfcape,  or  fome 
happy  illumination  upon  an  obje£t  at  hand; 
Indeed  this  fortuitous  circumfbmce  is  often 
employed  by  painters  with  great  efFeft.* 

But  when  thefe  falfe  fl)adowSy  are  patched 
againfl  the  flde  of  a  mountain^  and  held  up  to 
the  eye  in  their  full  fize  and  dimenfions ;  they 
ai;e  alinofl  ever  accompanied  with  great  con* 
^fipn.  —  A  funihiny^  windy  day  therefore,  with 

*  See  ToL  i.  p,  13. 
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finall  floating  clouds,  is  the  worft  kind  of  wea- 
ther for  viewing  a  qiountainous  country.* 


Atthe  end  of  the  vifta,  we  came  to  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  called  the  Ray^  from  whence 
we  had  a  noble  view.  The  fegment  of  a  vaft 
circle,  many  leagues  in  circumference,  opened 
before  the  eye.  It  was  a  cultivated  vale, 
ikreened  by  Skiddaw,  and  other  mountains^ 
which  winding  round  pufhed  their  bafes  into 
it,  in  different  dire6tions  ;  forming  many  bays, 
and  promontories  of  broken  ground  as  they 
united  with  the  vale.  In  the  middle,  a  portion 
of  the  lake  of  BafTenthwait  made  an  ample 
fweep.  Here  beauty  was  introduced  into  our 
landfcape,  and  mixed  with  the  fublime.  The 
whole  valley  indeed  was  amufing  in  a  great 
degree;  tho  too  extenfive  to  be  the  obje£t  of 
painting, 


From  the  Ray,  defcending  into  the  vale, 
we  had  as  gi^and  a  vifta  formed  by  the  lake 


*  See  remarks  on  the  effeA  of  this  fpecies  of  light  in  a  flat 
^ouDtrjy  voL  i.  p.  I2« 
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^  Baffenthwait,  as  had  been  formed  by  the 
mount^ns  juft  before.  The  lake  of  BafTen* 
thwait  is  not  among  the  moft  beautiful  lakes 
of  the  north.  It  is /about  four  miles  long; 
and  rarely  more  than  half  a  mile  in  breadth. 
It  feldom  therefore  has  fpace  enough  to  bear 
it's  proportion  in  the  noble  fcenes,  in  which 
it  is  engaged ;  efpecially  when  viewed  acrofs : 
but  as  we  here  took  it  in  perfpeftive,  it 
made  a  noble  appearance,  running  up  among 
the  mountains,  and  loiing  itielf  behind  them. 
Skiddaw  formed  the  left  Ikreen  of  this  vifta; 
Thomthwait-cragg  the  right,  and  the  moun* 
tains  of  Borrowdale  filled  the  centre. 

We  had  another  very  fine  view  of  the  lake 
at  Owfebridge,  where  the  river  Derwent  leaves 
the  waters  of  Baffenthwait.  Here  alfo  we 
few  the  lake  in  perfpe6tive,  which  gives  it 
a  fpreading  appearance ;  and  more  confequence, 
than  it  commonly  has.  —  On  it's  banks  ftands 
Arinithwaite,  where  we  had  the  fame  view 
over  the  lake,  which  the  road  had  juft  prefent- 
ed  to  us. 


We  now  approached  the  northern  fide  of 
Skiddaw.     This  mountain  is  in  moft  parts 
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finooth,  tame,  and  unfumifhed.  But  on  this 
ikle,  it  makes  it's  beft  appearance.  It  is 
channelled  and  guttered,  in  it's  higher  parts; 
and  often  adorned  with  large  proportions  of 
rocky  ground.  In  one  place  it  exhibits  two 
vaft  bafons.  The  whole  mountain  fbcms 
divided  into  an  upper,  and  a  lower  region. 
The  lower  ^reads  into  fheep-walks,  which 
run  as  far  as  the  guttered  channels;  and  in 
many  parts  iniinuate  themielves  among  them, 
till  all  diltin£tion  of  furface  is  loft  in  the 
heights  of  the  mountain.  A  greyifli  tint  over- 
ipread  the  middle  parts ;  contending  with  pur- 
ple as  it  rofe  higher ;  till  at  length  the  purple 
gained  the  afcendant,  and  took  poflellion  of 
all  the*  upper  regions  of  the  mountain. 

This  was  the  appearance,  which  Skiddaw 
exhibited  at  a  fecond  diftance:  but  the  road 
ibon  brought  us  under  it's  bale,  where  all 
it's  upper  regions  difappeared;  and  we  could 
fee  nothing  but  the  immenftty  of  it's  ikirts« 


Here  we  were  entertained  with  another 
grand  mountain-vifta.  A  concave  part  of 
the  bafe  of  Skiddaw,  fweeping  to  th^  road, 
formed  the  near  ikreen  on  the  left;  on  the 

right 
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tight  was  a  chain  of  broken  mountwis,  run*!* 
mng  into  perfpe£ti ve ;  and  the  lake^  having 
now  changed  it's  form^  appeared  like  a  noble 
river,  winding  under  them. 

Our  landfcape  too  had  all  the  advantages, 
which  light  could  giVe  it.  After  a  difturbed 
day,  the  evening  was  ferene.  All  the  falfe 
JbaJaws  had  fled  with  the  clouds }  the  lights 
were  ftrong,  and  permanent ;  and  under  fuch 
illumination,  every  mountain  fummit,  and 
every  woody  knoll,  had  taken  it's  proper 
form,  together  with  it's  proper  hue. 

We  ftill  continued  winding  round  Skiddaw, 
the  fides  of  which  are  every  where  rather 
fhelving,  than  fteep.  But  as  we  now  began 
to  veer  round  towards  it's  fouthem  alpefb, 
we  loft  the  guttered  channels,  and  rocky 
promontories  which  invefted  the  northern  fide 
of  the  mountain*  Smooth  pafturage  feemed 
now  to  cloath  it  to  the  top.  —  The  road  is  good 
every  where  round  the  mountain  j  which  con- 
tinually fheds  from  it's  fkirts  a  kind  of  fhiver- 
ing,  flaky  ftratum^  which  binds  hard,  and 
is  perfeftly  fmooth. 

We  now  came  to  the  ifthmian  part,  which 
diodes  the  two  lakes  of   Baflenthwait,    and 

Kefwick. 
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Kcfwick.  The  beautiful  meadows,  at  the 
head  of  the  lake,  full  of  cattle,  made  a  plea* 
fing  appearance;  contrafted,  as  they  were, 
with  rocky  mountains  on  every  fide. 

As  we  approached  (till  nearer,  the  vale 
of  Kefwick  began  to  open;  and  we  had  a 
grand  view  of  the  mountains  of  Borrowdale; 
arrayed  in  all  the  fplendor  of  an  evening-fun« 
Thefe  are  among  the  moft  broken  of  all  the 
mountains  of  the  north :  and  their  ragged 
points,  on  a  nearer  approach,  wear  rather 
a  fantaftic  form :  but  at  the  diftance  from 
which  we  now  viewed  them,  every  grotefque 
appearance  was  loft ;  and  their  broken  points 
were  admirably  fitted  to  receive  the  fharp 
catches  of  light,  with  which  they  were  aU 
illumined.  Below  the  mountains  appeared 
the  (kirts  of  the  lake  of  Kefwick.  We  (aw 
the  whole  fcene  afterwards  to  great  advantage^ 
from  the  higher  grounds,  which  fully  com- 
mand this  grand,  and  beautiful  landfcape. 


SECT. 
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SECT,    XXXVIII. 

^TPHO  we  had    feen   the  lake  of  Kefwick 
^    many  times;    yet    fuch    a   fcene  is  an 
inexhauftible  fund  of  beauty.     It  always  pre- 
fents  fomething  new.     Our  next  undertaking 
therefore  was  to  ride  round  the  lake,  which 
we  had  never  done  before.     It  is  about  eleven 
miles  in   circumference.      Amufing    however 
a&  this  circuit  is,  it  feems  to  have  been  fo  little 
frequented,    that   altho  we    were   under   the 
conduct   of  an  inhabitant  of  the  place,    we 
had  fome  difficulty  in  finding  even  a  bridle- 
road  :  and  yet  materials  are  fb  plentiful,  that  a 
little  expence  might  eafily  make  it  commodious 
for  wheels.    Were  the  road  better,   the  tour 
of  the  lake  of  Kefwick  would  perhaps  be  one 
of  the  grandefl,  and  mofl  beautiful  rides  in  £ng« 
land.     You  are  not  carried  along  the  margin 
of  the  lake,  which  in  many  parts  is  probably 

obitru£ted 
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obftru^led  by  large  promontories  of  rock  run- 
ning into  the  water  j  but  you  wind  often  ai^ong 
the  higher  grounds,  and  flope  along  the  fides 
of  the  hills.  The  whole  lake  together  you  fcl- 
dom  fee :  but  you  have  every  where,  the  moft 
beautifiil  views  of  portions  of  it ;  open  bays, 
deep  receffes,  ajid  fpreading  iheets,  accom- 
panied, both  in  the  diftance,  and  foregrounds, 
with  fuch  variety  of  rock,  wood,  and  broken 
knolls,  as  few  landicapes  exhibit  in  fb  finall 
a  compafs. 


From  the  eaftem  fide  of  the  lake,  which 
we  had  travcrfed  oftener  than  once,  the  weft- 
em  fide  appears  wafte  and  ban-en.  Ort  the 
weftem  fide,  we  had  never  been  before  j  and 
were  furprifed  to  find  it,  what  it  did  not 
appear  at  a  diftance,  full  of  beautiful  fccncry. 
Ringfide-fell,  which  makes  a  part  of  ^  it;  is 
a  grand,  and  well  fiiaped  mountain.  •  Th6 
other  mountains,  between  it  and  Baflfenthwait 
are  too  much  broken. 

Of  the  iflands  upon  the  lake  we  had  feveral 
views ;  of  Lord's  ifland  covered  with  wood  j 
of   St.   Herbert's,   newly    planted    with   fir;, 
and  of  Vicar's  ifland,  flat,  plain,  and  culti- 
vated. 
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vated.     In  fomc  places  too  we  had  a  view  of 
them  all  together* 

Lodoar  was  in  great  penury,  when  we  paft 
it.  Inftead  of  roaring  over  the  mighty  rocks, 
which  form  it's  defcent,  it  fell  gently  down, 
gliding  among  them  with  feeble  tone,  not 
having  force  of  watcr^  to  refift  it-s  obftruc- 
tions. 


A  circuit  round  the  lake,  naturally  fuggefts 
the  vifionary  idea  of  improving  it*  If  the 
whole  lake  (I  mean  the  whole  diftrift  of  land 
and  water,  contained  within  the  circumference 
of  the  mountains,)  belonged  to  one  perfon, 
a  nobler  fcene  for  improvement  could  not 
well  be  conceived.  This  grand  circumfer- 
ence, it  is  true,  in  all  it's  vaftnefs  and  extent, 
fets  at  nought  all  human  power ;  and  refills 
every  idea  of  improvement:  yet  ftill  in  fomc 
parts  an  imprellion  might  be  made.  It  might 
be  rendered  more  acceffible  —  it  might  be  cleared 
of  deformities  —  it  might  be  planted  ^-^^Jid  it 
might  be  decorated. 
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In  the  firft  place,  it  might  be  rendered 
more  accejjible.  We  have  juft  feen  how .  dif- 
ficult it  is  to  get  round  the  lake  in  it's  prefcnt 
ftatc.  Half  it's  beauties  are  loft.  An  eafy 
road  therefore  might  be  traced.  I  do  not 
merely  mean  a  good  carriage  road)  but  iuch 
a  road,  as  might  both  form  a  pleafing  Ikie 
in  itfelf;  and  ftiew  the  beauties  of  the 
lake  to  the  beft  advantage.  This  improvement 
would  require  both  tafte,  and  ftudy.  Many 
a  furvty  of  the  lake  fliould  be  taken,  both 
from  the  higher  and  lower  grounds^  to  find 
out,  where  the  road  might  open  on  fcfbie 
beautiful  part,  without  lofing  it's  own  beauty 
—  where  it  might  run .  obliquely,  and  give 
only  catching  views -^  or  where  it  might  en- 
tirely lofe  all  view  of  the  lake.  A  pauie 
in  a  grand  continuation  of  fcenery,  is  often 
as  pleafing  as  in  a  concert  of  mufic«  It  makes 
the  eye  in  one  cafe,  as  the  ear  in  the  other, 
more  alert  for  every  new  exhibition. 

Befides.  this  ample  road  around  the  lake, 
there  might  be  a  variety  of  paths,  and  fe- 
queftered  walks  cut  from  it;  which,  in  fome 
part  or  other,  might  prefent  eveiy  (cene  in 
it's  moft  pifturefque  form. 

Our 
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Our  next  buiinefs  would  be  to  remove 
deformities  —  luch  deformities  efpecially  as  ob- 
traded  themfelves  from  the  road,  or  paths. 
And  here  I  ihould  perhaps  find  a  difficulty 
in  fettling  with  many  people,  what  was  a 
deformity.  In  nature's  works  there  is  feldom 
any  deformity.  Rough  knolls,  and  rocks, 
and  broken  ground,  are  of  the  very  efloice 
of  beautiful  lahdicape.  It  is  man  with  his 
utenfils,  who  prints  the  mark  of  deformity 
on  Nature's  works.  Almoft  every  thing  in 
which  he  is  concerned,  I  fhould  wifti  to  re- 
move. In  thefe  rough  grounds  indeed  there 
is  not  much  of  this  kind  that  offends ;  and 
fbme  of  his  works,  the  cottage  e^ecially, 
under  particular  circumfl:ances,  is  an  obje6): 
of  beauty:  tho  in  general  thefe  are  not  the 
fcenes  which  it  fuits. 

But  notwithftanding  the  beauties  of  nature, 
it  may  happen  that  fbme  deformities,  even 
in  her  operations  may  exift.  We  often  obferve 
the  craggy  points  and  fummits  of  mountains 
not  well  formed  ;  and  the  mountain  itfelf  not 
exadly  fhaped.  With  thefe  things  however 
we   mufl  refl  fktisSed.  —  Yet  fometimes,   in 

M  2  finaller 
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finaller  matters,  a  natural  deformity  may  be 
done  away.  An  awkward  knoll,  on  the  fore^ 
grcund^  may  ofFmdi  which  art  may  remove, 
or  at  Icaft  corred.  It  may  remove  alfi>  bufhes 
and  rough  underwood;  whidi,  tho  often 
pi£ture{quei^  are  yet  £bmetimes  m  the  w«y4 
It  may  remove  9^  a  tre^  or  a  clump,  which 
may  have  placed  themfelves  between  the  eye, 
and  fome  beautiiful  part  of  the  fceiie^.  Farther 
than  this  we  dare  not  move-^unkfs;  pcrhapa 
wie  wi(h  to  g^ve  the  line  of  the  lake  a  more 
pleating  fweep,  by  paring  away  cautMmfly 
-*^  very  cautioufly  <-^  here  and  there  a  little  of 
it's  mar^^ 


We  begin  next  with  planting.  In  this 
bufiAefs  the  improver  loight  wiih  ta  have  the 
lake  in  it's  primev^  ftate  furrounded  with 
ancient  wood.  He  might  wifh  that  aating 
awayi  rather  than  plantings  ihould  be  necef^ 
iacy :  but  as  that  cannot  be,  he  muft  be  con*- 
tent! to  plant:  and.  this  he  nxuft  dx^. chiefly 
for  the  lake  of  poAerity^  whmn'Jbe  muft  leave 
tQ  adunire  his  work:  .for  tho  he  may  plant,  it 
wiU  require  an  ^  to  bring  his  work  to 
perfection. 

The 
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The  chief  ules  of  planting  in  (ceneiy,  art 
to  fet  off  beauty^  and  to  bide  fudi  defonnities 
as  we  cannot  remwe. 

Nature  has  various  coverings  for  her  fur«* 
£ices.  Grafs  is  her  principal,  and  general 
covering.  This  however  is  only  a  thifl  drefs, 
clofe  and  tight,  which  following  the  form 
of  her  limbs,  gives  little  crnament  to  them. 
Weeds  of  various  kinds,  ihrubs,  andbrufli- 
wood  form  another  fpecies  of  veft,  and  often 
a  rich  one.  But  her  richeft,  and  moft  omar* 
mental  mantle,  is  wood,  which  ihe  ipreads 
in  various  forms,  and  various  coiouirft,  over 
the  earth;  and  in  uninhabited  countries  in 
fuch  profiifion  often  as  to  blot  out  lafidfcape. 
In  inhabited  countries  however  woods  of  this 
cloie  texture,  and  wide  continuance,  are  un« 
c<Hnmon :  yet  we  always  wifli  for  a  command 
of  fuch  wood  in  all  our  impro¥em^ts*~-not 
only  for  the  rea(bn  already  given,  that  old 
timber  is  more  beautiful  than  yotangs  but 
becauie  nature  always  plants  with  much  more 
pi^refque  beauty,  than  man.  Man  cannot 
put^  a  twig  in  tiie  ground  without  formality : 
and  if  he  put  in  a  do^en  together,  let  him 
put  than  in  with  what  art  he  pleaie^  his 
awkward    handywork    will    hardly    ever    be 

M  3  effaced. 
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efiace^.  Nature  would  be  afhamed  to  own 
his  work— > at  leaft,  till  it  had  been  matured 
by  a  long  courie  of  years.  The  beft  mode 
of  planting,  b^  to  plant  profiifely ;  and  thus 
to  afford  fcope  for  the  felling  axe.  The  fi^lling 
9xe  is  the  mftrument»  which  gives  the  finifhing 
touch  of  pifhirefque  effe^.  It  forms  the 
outline ;  and  marks  .  the  breaks.  No  human 
judgment  can  manage  this  bufinefs  compleatly 
in  the  firl^  planting;  yet  human  judgment, 
in  the  firft  planting,  fhould  neverthelefs  dp 
what  it  can:  and  under  the  nianagqment  of 
tafte  an  artificial  wood  may  attain  great 
beauty;  and  vie  in  fome  degree  with  the 
fuperior  effeft  of  nature. 

.As  for  any  particular  rules  for  planting  fu<^ 
a  fcene  as  this,  none  can  be  given.  They  mufl 
be  adapted  to  the  fpot.  Foregrounds  and 
backgrounds  are  equally  fufceptible  of  the 
beauties  of  wood.  Only,  in  general,  contrail: 
fhould  be  obfervqd.  The  whcde  fide  of  a 
hill  for  inflance,  fhould  not  be  planted,  but 
parts  of  it  left  bare.  Sometimes  the  top  may 
be  planted  j  and  fometimes  the  bottom :  and 
if  the  wood  run  down  to  the  lake  in  one 
parti  in  another  the  contiguous  fhore  will, 
perhaps  appear  better  imadomed.    The  forc- 

groimds 
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grounds   however  muft  generally   be  adorned 
with  wood. 

But  wood,  befides  it's  ufe  in  adorning 
landicape,  is  of  uie  alio  in  hiding  it's  defor- 
mities. The  lake  and  it's  invirons,  however 
beautiful,  will  always  have  many  parts  to 
hide.  But  to  hide  them  from  every  ftation 
would  be  impofllble.  In  fo  extenlive  a  fcenc 
they  muft  prefent  themielves  in  numberlefs 
places.  And  yet  perhaps  the  fame  obje£): 
may  appear  from  one  ftation  as  a  beauty, 
and  prefent  itfelf  from  another  as  a  deformity. 
AH  however  that  can  be  done  on  this  head, 
is  to  have  refpe£t  to  the  feveral  roads,  and 
paths  you  have  marked  out;  and  to  en- 
deavour, as  much  as  poflible,  by  trees  on 
the  foreground,  to  plant  out,  from  thence 
at  leaft,  every  thing  ofFenfive.  Even  the  ill- 
formed  points,  and  prominences  of  mountains, 
where  they  are  moft  oflfenfive,  may  be 
fkreened,  in  fome  views  at  leaft,  by  the  foli^Lgc 
of  a  fpreading  tree. 


We  come  laftly  to  the  adorning  of  flich 
a  fcene  as  this.  1  mean  the  addition  of  artifieial 
ornament. 

M  4  But 
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But  before  any  mode  of  ornament  can  be 
fettled,  the  queftion  occurs.  For  what  purpofe 
do  you  mean  to  adorn  ?  Do  you  intend 
to  build  a  manfton  in  fome  part  of  the  fcene  ? 
—  Or,  do  you  mean  it  only  for  the  wild  fee- 
neiy  of  a  park ;  or  what  is  commonly  called 
a  riding  ?  We  have  yet  done  nothing,  but 
what  may  be  accommodated  alike  to  both 
thefe  purpofes. 

If  you  mean  to  build,  in  behoves  you  well 
to  fix  the  fpot  with  judgment.  I  fhould 
traverfe  the  boundaries  of  the  lake  many  times ; 
examine  it  in  all  feafons ;  and  not  determine 
a  point  of  fuch  importance,  in  lefs  that  half 
a  fummer.  I  fhould  at  once  however  refblve 
not  to  follow  the  example  of  the  earls  of  Der^ 
wentwater,  and  choofe  one  of  the  little,  flat, 
unvaried  iflands  for  my  refidence,  Thefe 
iflands  may  often  make  the  obje&  of  a  fcene : 
but  none  of  them  has  extent  to  make  a  fcene 
itfelfi  or  to  unite  well  with  the  fcenery 
around. 

Having  determined  yoxir  fpot,  and  built 
your  hbufe,  your  next  adorn  it.  Much  of  the 
wild  brulhwckxl  of  the  country  muft  give  way ; 
and  an  elegant  neatnefs  take  place;  which 
growing  rougher  by  degrees,  will  unite  itfelf 

with 
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With  the  wildnefs  of  the  country.  Having 
levelled  the  ground,  where  too  rough,  and 
given  an  elegant  play  to  it,  you  next  plant 
your  groves,  and  clumps,  open  your  lawns, 
and  condudl  your  walks.  In  all  thefe  things, 
the  fituation  you  have  chofen  muft  determine 
you.  If  'it  could  be  done  xommodiouily,  I 
ihould  wifh  to  have  the  grand  lawn  before 
the  houfe  fweep  down  to  the  water's  edge. 
And  yet  I  fhould  not  be  pertinacious  on  this 
point,  becaufe  other  views  of  the  lake  might 
be  equally  interefting. 

When  you  have  thus  laid  out  your  different 
fcenes,  I  ihould  not  object  to  your  adorning 
fo  large  an  extent  with  a  temple,  or  two; 
provided  they  were  obje6ts  pleafing  in  them- 
felves ;  adapted  to  their  fituations  ;  and  not 
both  feen  glaring  together.  I  ihould  not 
even  obje£l,  if  you  choie  to  place  fome  art- 
lefs  objefl  as  a  point  of  view  on  the  other 
iide  of  the  lake :  for  I  conclude  your  houfe, 
or  fome  of  the  grand  walks,  will  open  to  the 
oppoiite  ihores.  If  you  chooie  to  adorn  your 
diflant  view  in  this  way,  let  not  the  object 
you  make  choice  of,  be  fome  odd  spearing 
thing,  ftaring  from  the  top  of  a  hill,  like  a 
^wer,  or  a  fpire,  where  you  know  no  fuch 

thing 
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thing  could  jx'obably^  be  placed.  Neither  let 
it  ftand  direftly  in  the  front  of  your  view ; 
the  defign  of  it  will  be  fufpe6^ed.  As  to 
.the  kind  tf  objeS^  it  muft  be  fomething,  which 
will  not  difgrace  your  invention,  if  it  is  to  be 
feen  upon  the  fpot.  It  will  be  difHcult  to  direft 
you.  But  if  you  hefitate  about  a  proper  ob- 
je£t,  you  had  better  at  once  give  up  the  in- 
tention. 

But  perhaps  you  do  not  mean  to  build  a 
manfion  ;  but  mean  only  to  adorn  the  invirons 
of  the  lake,  as  a  wild  park-fcene .  In  that  cafe 
little  ornament  will  be  wanting.  If  the  iiiins 
of  a  caftle,  or  abbey  could  be  built,  and  fta- 
tioaod  with  verifimilitude,  and  propriety,  they 
would  xmdoudtedly  be  a  great  ornament.  Their 
ftation  fhould  be  accommodated  to  the  road, 
and  walks  j  and  yet  muft  appear,  not  as  if  fixed 
by  defign,  for  the  purpofe  of  ornament ;  but  as 
if  naturally  chofen.  They  fhould  alfo  be  in  a 
magnificent  flyle.  If  you  are  fatisfied  with 
bringing  a  few  loads  of  brick,  or  ftone ;  and 
putting  them  together  in  fome  odd  fhape,  white- 
ning them  over,  and  calling  them  a  ruin,  you 
had  better  do  nothing.  You  may  difgrace  what 
you    wifh    to    adorn :     and    fhould    alwaya 

remember 
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remember  that  the  fcene  is.  able  to  fupport  itfelf 
without  any  ornament, 

I  know  no  other  ornaments  proper  to  the 
invirons  of  the  lake,  except  perhaps  a  bridge 
or  two;  for  which  I  fhould  think,  there 
might  be  great  choice  of  fituations.  But  I 
ihould  wi(h  the  form  of  them  to  be  that  of 
the  rumbling  brig  in  Scotland;*  rather  as 
joining  rocky  chafms,  than  as  pafTages  over 
rivulets.  Of  courfe  therefore  they  (hould  be 
fo  conftrufted,  as  to  ferve  the  purpofes  oiF 
the  road.  The  form  of  an  aquedu6t  might 
be  introduced  with  propriety.  The  Alpine 
bridge  alfo  might  have  a  good  effect. 
Such  a  bridge  is  conftru£led  only  of  a  few 
rough  pines,  fplit,  and  held  together  by  raf- 
ters, and  pins.  Chafins,  over  which  fuch 
bridges  might  be  thrown,  are  frequent  about 
the  lake.  But  here  too  you  muft  follow  the 
ideas  of  probability  (which  is  nature  as  far 
as  it  goes)  and  throw  the  bridge  over  fome 
part,  where  it  appears  really  to  be  wanted. 
Your  path  muft  lead  over  it;  or  at  leaft  be 
dire£led  over  fome  fafer  place  in  it's  neigh- 

•  See  Vol.  I.  page  125. 
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bourhood;  that  the  darker  nf  the  bridge  xdaj 
appear  plainly  to  be  the  caufe  of  ifs  defertiw. 
But  in  all  matter  of  ornament,  let  me  <^ce 
more  adviie  you  to  be  fparing.  I  have  heard, 
that,  fin^e  tibeie  obfervations  were  made,  the  ' 
lake  of  Kefwick,  as  wdl  as  other  lakes,  hath 
been  injured  by  ibme  miferable,  and  taftelds 
ornaments,*  Let  me  intreat  you  not  to  add 
to  them;  nor  to  incourage  a  wretched  taile, 
which  may  in  time,  as  each  proprietor  of  the 
lake  takes  it  into  his  head,  creep  every  where 
around  it;  and  deftroy  by  degrees  the  iimpli* 
city,  and  beauty  of  one  of  the  grandeft,  and 
moft  pleai^g  fcenes  in  Britain. 


*  From  this  cenfure  I  fliould  wiih  to  exclude  fome  improve- 
mentSy  which  have  lately  been  made  on  the  weftera  fide  of 
the  lake»  by  lord  William  Gordon.  I  nerer  faw  them  j  and 
oply  accidentally  heard  of  them,  iince  this  work  went  to  the 
prefs ;  but  from  what  I  could  leaniy  I  fliouId  fuppofe  they  are 
made,  as  far  as  they  go,  on  the  principles  here  kdd  down. 


SECT. 
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SECT.    XXXIX. 

T^ROM  Kefwick  we  took  the  common 
road  to  Kendal;  and  were  greatly  amu- 
fed,  as  we  had  often  been  before,  vdth  the 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  fceneryj  which 
two  ideas  go  hand  in  hand  through  all  this 
country.  Sometimes  one  prevails :  fbmetimes 
the  other:  and  fometimes  we  are  ftruck  with 
the  united  force  of  both.  Ideas  of  fimple 
grandeur  were  generally  fuggefted  between 
Kciwick,  and  Amblefide  j  and  of  beauty  chiefly 
between  Amblefide,  and  Kendal. 


From  Kendal  to  Lancafter  the  country 
aflumes  a  tamer  afpe6t«  At  Lancafter  we 
could  not  avoid  afcending  the  caftle-hill,  to 
admire  the  fceiie  of  diftant  mountains  it  diA 
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played,  tho  we  had  often  admired  it  before. 
But  it  was  now  attended  with  accompaniments, 
which  were  new  to  us ;  and  which  of  courfe 
made  the  fcene  a  new  one ;  as  all  fcenes  are, 
when  viewed  in  different  lights,  and  different 
feafbns.  The  day  was  rough,  and  boiflerous ; 
and  tho  we  had  often  feen  this  grand  bay 
in  a  calm,  we  had  never  before  feen  it  in  a 
florm.  The  tide  had  wholly  overfpread  it ; 
and  tho  there  was  not  depth  of  water  (as 
the  whole  bay  is  at  befl  but  a  flooded  fand- 
bank)  to  flir  up  the  grand  fwells  of  the  ocean ; 
yet  it  has  depth  enough  to  be  greatly  agi- 
tated. 

But  if  it's  waters  wanted  depths  they  had 
extent  fiilly  proportioned  to  the  mountains, 
that  invironed  them  ;  and  all  together  pro- 
duced a  very  grand  effeft.  The  greatnefs 
however  of  this  noble  exhibition  arofe  chiefly 
from  the  adventitious  circumftances,  which 
attended  it.  The  violence  of  the  florm  had 
confounded  in  one  mafs  of  driving  vapours, 
air,  fea,  and  mountains  ;  and  the  fublimity 
lay  in  the  emerging  of  each  of  thefe  objects 
occafionally  from  the  mafs  of  confufion,  in 
which  it  was  involved.  Sometimes  the  broad 
back   of  a   mountain  would  appear ;    while 

the 
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the  imagination  was  at  a  lofs  to  find  out  on 
what  bafe  the  mighty  fabric  was  erefted: 
for  all  it's  lower  ikirts  were  obfcured.  Some- 
times the  bafe  appeared  whitened  by  the  furges 
of  the  Ihore :  while  the  fummit  of  the  moun- 
tain, involved  in  vapour,  left  the  imagination 
to  feek  it  among  the  clouds.  Even  obje6ts 
(till  fmaller,  did  not  want  their  efFeft.  The 
ferried  files  of  fuch  fea-fowl  as  ily  in  flocks, 
urging  their  fUght  through  tlie  florm  in  firm 
array,  were  contrafled  by  others  of  a  more 
devious  courfe  j  as  the  gull  particularly,  which 
turning  her  breafl,  and  wings  to  the  wind, 
gave  herfelf  to  the  blaft  j  and  was  carried  away 
far  to  leeward,  as  if  delighted  with  fpojting 
in  the  florm:  then,  as  the  gufl  had  fpent 
it's  force,  (he  would  recover  her  courfe; 
mount  again  into  the  air,  and  again  renew 
her  aerial  paftime. 

But  the  greateft  ornaments  of  this  boifterous 
bay,  were  the  fkift's,  which  traverfed  it  in 
various  parts,  making  to  the  little  ports,  which 
lie  along  it's  (hores. .  Their  different  forms, 
and  groups,  as  they  were  tumbled  about  by 
the  wind,  were  amufmg.  One  vefTel  there 
was  of  larger  dimenfions,  which  feemed  to  have 
been  out  at  fea,  and  from  her  ragged  fails  to 

have 
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have  fullered  from  the  ftorm.  She  was  work- 
ing her  courfe,  with  an  adverfe  wind,  in  tacks^ 
as  they  phrafe  it,  athwart  the  bay.  In  fome 
iituations  her  appearance  was  formal:  but 
when  (he  was  forefliortened,  heeling  from  the 
wind,  and  with  full  fail  driving  the  whitened 
fea  before  her  prow ;  (he  was  very  pifturefque. 
Shakefpear,  who  had  his  beautiful  moral  ready 
on  every  occafion,  on  the  exhibition  of  fuch  a 
pifture  would  fay. 


How  like  a  prodigal 


The  fcarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay, 
Hugged>  and  embraced  by  the  (Irumpet  wind ! 
How  like  a  prodigal  doth  (he  return, 
With  weather-beaten  ribs,  and  ragged  fails, 
Tom,  crazed,  and  beggared  by  the  ftrumpet  wind ! 

In  the  mean  time  we  could  have  wiflied 
for  a  burft  of  refplendericy  to  throw,  at  inter- 
vals, a  vivid  ray  on  the  landfcape  —  to  brighten 
the  mountain  top,  -or  the  fwelling  fail  of  the 
(kifF.  Nothing  is  more  pifturefque,  than  a 
ftorm  thus  inlightened.*  But  we  were  not 
fo  fortunate.  One  gloomy  tint  overfpread  the 
whole  pifture ;    and  the  feveral  objefts  that 


♦  Sec  Northeni  Tour,  Vol.  I.  page  126. 
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were  ^em,  were  fccn  rather  from  an  indifttnB 
JkadoWy  than  any  effeS  of  light.  ' 

One  appearance  indeed  we  had  of  {ohr 
illumination,  which  is  of  no  ufe  in  enlighten- 
ing objefts;  but  is  exceedingly  pifturefque ; 
and  that  is  thofe  broad,  diverging  beams, 
which  the  fun,  concealed  behind  a  cloud, 
ihoots  down  through  a  cloudy  horizon.  But 
let  the  painter,  when  he  adorns  his  landfcape 
with  appearances  of  this  kind,  take  care  that 
they  diverge  naturally.  Without  a  little  phi- 
lofophy  the  beft  efforts  of  his  pencil  will  be 
awkward.  I  have  feen  a  pifture,  in  which 
the  artift  wiflied  to  adorn  his  landfcape  with 
a  rainbow;  but  thinking  a  femicircle  rather 
formal,  he  drew  it  in  perfpeftive. 

This  bay,  from  the  fetting  of  the  currents, 
is  at  all  times,  fubjeft  to  very  rapid  tides. 
But  when  the  wind  is  ftrong  from  the  fouth- 
weft,  the  waters  rufli  in  with  a  violence  that 
is  aftonifhing ;  as  many  unfortunate  travellers 
have  fatally  experiehced.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  danger,  with  which  thefe  pathlefs  deferts 
are  attended.  The  tide  often  leaves  them 
intetfperfed  with  quickfaiids,  which  vary  their 
fituation.  As  it  faves  however  feveral  miles 
to  crofs  this   track  of  fand  from  Lancafler 
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to  Ulverfton^  Cartmel,  and  the  other  towns 
upon  the  coaft,  you  can  ieldom  look  over- 
it  from  thb  ftation  where  we  now  ftood,  when 
the  tide  is  at  ebb;  without  feeing  \t  figured^ 
as  the  landfcape-painter  fpeaks,  with  fevoal 
pailengers;  ibmetimes  folitary^  and  fbmetimes 
in  OMnpanies*  Foi"  the  accommodation  of 
travellers^  the  government  pay  two  guides 
from  the  rents  of  Conifhed-abbey,  (as  the 
monks  formerly  did)  who  relieve  each  other, 
and  conduft  paflbngers, .  at  fiated  hoiu^,  over 
the  mofl  dangerous  parts:  tho  many  people, 
who  think  they  are  as  well  acquainted  with 
the  fords  themfelves^  trufl  to  their  own  dif^ 
credon. 


SECT. 
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SECT.    XXXIX. 

A  S  we  leave  Lancafter,  the  broken  coaft 
^^^  ftill  affords  us  many  views  of  land, 
and  water,  with  ftretches  of  fand  interfperfed ; 
which  to  a  common  eye  appear  only  barren 
trafts  of  drearinefs:  but  the  pifturefque  eye 
finds  often  a  great  amufement  in  them  ♦  -,  and 
if  they  are  happily  illumined,  contemplates 
in  them,  fome  of  the  fineft  effedts  of  har- 
mony. At  this  time  indeed,  they  were  under 
the  influence  of  a  rough  unpleafant  day. 


About  a  mile  beyond  Garftang,  we  had  a 
very  fine  diftant  view  of  a  different  kind— « 
different  indeed  from  any  thing  we  had  feen 


*  See  voL  i.  pi^e  132. 
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for  many  weeks  — —  a  flat,  woody  country, 
terminated  by  light,  azure  hills,  which  ap- 
peared 


— — -  fmall,  and  undiftinguifliablei 
far-off  mountains,  turning  into  doudt* 

They  were  fuch  hi  fe£l.  We  here  took  a 
ferewell  view  of  the  mountainous  country, 
we  had  paffed.  The  far  off  mountains  became 
by  degrees  fmall  and  undifiinguiJhabU  \  and 
fbon  turning  into  clouds ^  difappeared. 


The  general  charafler  of  all  this  country, 
through  which  we  now  ti*avelled,  is  that  of 
flat,  and  woody.  About  Chamock  the  ground 
is  varied,  and  the  fcenery  more  beautiful. 


In  Lancafhire  we  frequently  obferved  a  breed 
of  large  cattle,  which  in  the  country  is  called 
the  wag-horn  breeds  from  the  manner,  in 
which  the  horn  bends  under  the  eye.  In  other 
countries  I  have  heard  them  called  louglh-horned  ^ 

m 

but  throughout  England,  they  are  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Lancajhire  breed 
of  cattle.  They  are  faid  to  be  flefhy,  and 
more  proper  for  the  fliambles,  than  the  dairy : 
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tho  in  Lancafhire,  we  were  told,  they  are 
efteemed  the  beft  milch-cows.  Thdr  twifted 
horns  give  them  a  peculiar^  and  pi<5^urerque 
caft  of  countenance, 


The  country  betwewi  Wigaii,  and  War- 
rington ftill  continues  flat,  and  woody.  The 
ibil  is  a  loofe  fand,  infomuch  that  the  poplar, 
and  other  quick«-growing  trees,  whofe  roots 
creep  about  the  furface,  often  receive  a  caft 
from  the  wind,  which  gives  them  a  difagree- 
able  appearance.  An  inclined  tree  may  be 
pi£turefque ;  but  to  make  it  fo,  it  muft  always 
be  well  balanced.  A  tree,  which  inclines, 
when  it  is  young,  naturally  forms  a  balance, 
as  it  grows ;  but  when  it  takes  an  inclined*  di-» 
rcftion,  after  it  is  full  grown,  it  immedi- 
ately appears  to  be  in  an  unnatural  ftate. 

The  lands  in  this  country  are  pleafant: 
but  the  roads  are  rough.  The  foil  produces 
no  materials  to  make  them }  and  the  inhabi- 
tants are  obliged  to  fetch  ftones  from  the 
Welch  coaft ;  the  freight  and  carriage  of  which 
raifes  the  expence  of  the  roads,  in  many  parts,  to 
theenormous  iumof  one  thoufand  pounds  amile. 

Here  and  there  in  pailing  through  the 
country,  we  have  long   flat  diftancesj   over 
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which  rife  the  high  grounds  of  Derbylhirc^ 
A  new  houfe,  built  by  Mr.  Smith  Bany, 
commands  an  extenfive  woody  flat  of  this  kind 
towards  Chefhire,  bounded  by  Delamere-foreft^ 
But  his  brother's  houfe  ftands  more  pleafantly 
by  the  lide  of  Marberry-mere,  which  is  a 
conliderable^  and  beautiful  piece  of  water. 

By  degrees  the  face  of  the  country  becomes 
more  varied.  We  admire  a  woody  dip  at 
Wynchcomb-bridge ;  and  near  it  a  common^ 
pleafantly  circled  with  clumps,  and  fmgle 
trees.  Mowcap  hill,  crowned  with  a  fort  of 
caftle-like  form,  which  has  a  good  efieft^ 
is  feen  far  and  wide,  adorning  as  a  back-* 
ground  all  the  fcenes  in  it's  neighbourhoods, 
It  is  a  poor  fubftitute  for  a  Scotch  mountain ; 
yet  it  is  fufficient  to  remind  us  frequently,  in 
our  different  views  of  it,  of  the  great  ufe  of 
high  grounds  in  landfcape,  —  As  we  approach 
Trentham,  the  country  affumes  a  fHU  more 
varied  appearance. 


Trentham  is  the  feat  of  earl  Gower,  now 
marquifs  of  Stafford.  When  we  were  lafl 
in  this  country,  a  wet  day  prevented  our  feeing 
more  of  it,   than    we   could    difcover   from 

the 
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the  road*.  We  had  now  the  opportunity 
of  a  fine  evening,  and  faw  it  to  better  advan- 
tage. The  houfe  ftands  lowj  at  the  bottom 
of  a  woody  hill,  on  the  banks  of  the  Trent : 
and  tho  there  is  nothing  very  peculiarly  ftrik- 
ing  in  the  fituation ;  yet  it  confifts  of  con- 
fiderable  variety  in  point  of  ground,  wood,  and 
water.  Of  all  this  Mr.  Brown,  who  was 
called  in  to  improve  it,  has  made  a  mafterly 
ufe ;  and  has  adapted  with  great  judgement  his 
improvements  to  the  ground.  The  contri- 
vance is  more  varied,  than  the  works  of  this 
artift  commonly  are  j  and  the  refult  is,  a  fcene 
of  great  fimplicity,  and  beauty  —  I  may  add,  of 
magnificence  alfo.  The  Trent  is  here  a.  river 
of  no  great  confequence  5  but  being  checked  in 
it's  courie  by  a  head,  it  forms  a  large  piece  of 
water,  which  fweeps  along  the  fide  of  the  park^ 
where  the  ground  from  the  wooded  hill  falls 
beautifully  into  it  in  all  directions.  A  very 
elegant  walk  likewife  is  conducted,  firft  by 
the  edge  of  the  water;  and  then  among  the 
woods ;  from  many  parts  of  which  the  houfe 
makes  a  magnificent  appearance  beyond  the 
lake,  forming  pifturefque  refleftions  upon  it's 

*  See  Obfenrationst  &c,  ▼«  i«  p,  75, 
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furfacc.  The  fhores  of  the  water  on  the  fide 
oppofite  to  the  park,  have  little  to  reccxn- 
mend  them  at  prefent.  They  are  flat,  newly 
planted,  and  without  any  efie£t :  and  the  head, 
or  mole,  has  yet  rather  an  awkward  appear- 
ance ;  running  a  confiderable  way  like  a  hedge. 
Whether  a  lake,  or  a  river,  is  aimed  at,  the 
extremities  fhould  be  provided  for ;  and  if  the 
artificial  fquarenefs  of  the  mole,  which  forms 
the  lake,  cannot  be  hid,  or  difguifed;  the 
idea  of  a  lake  fhould  be  dropped,  and  that  of 
a  river  adopted.  Pliny's  rule,  tho  given -on 
a  different  occafion,  cannot  be  too  fcrupuloufly 
obferved.  Ambire  debet  Je  extremitas ;  it  Jic 
dejinere^  ut  pr omit  tat  alia  poft  fei  o/iendatque 
qua  occultat.  —  But  as  a  dozen  years  havp  now 
elapfed,  fince  thefe  obfervations  yrere  made; 
many  impiovements  may  have  taken  place  i 
and  the  whole  line  of  the  lake  may  be  altered. 
Upon  the  whole  however  we  feldom  fee  a 
piece  of  artifical  ground,  which  from  it's 
variety,  and  management,  is  more  capable  of 
commanding  attention. A  very  fine  ap- 
proach to  the  park,  on  the  fide  next  Stone, 
is  now  forming.  The  line  is  good  in  which 
it  is  marked  out  round  a  hill.  Handibme 
gates  are  already  erefted. 

From 
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From  Trentham  to  Stone,  the  road  is  plea- 
fant,  winding  among  hills ;  but  as  we  enter 
more  into  Staffordihire,  the  country  lofb  it's 
beauty. 


Enville,  the  feat  of  the.eail  of  Stamford, 
ftands  low ;  but  moil  of  the  grounds,  which 
belong  to  it  are  high :  and  thefe  high  grounds 
are  the  moft  beautiful  appendages  of  the  place* 
They  are  fimple  fheep-walks,  and  confift 
of  large  lawns,  and  plantations  intermixed  ^ 
but  are  more  varied,  more,  natural,  and  more 
pleafing,  than  the  neighbouring  lawns  of  the 
celebrated  Hagley,  They  pretend  to  no  de- 
coration, but  that  of  nature :  and  when  nature, 
at  aay  time  condefcends  with  her  own  hand 
to  decorate  a  fcene,  removing  what  is  offen- 
five,  and  bringing  before  the  eye  fuch  objects 
only  as  pleafe,  (whether  of  the  fublime,  or 
as  here,  of  the  paftoral  kind)  it  is  furely 
paying  her  .  no  very  high  compliment,  to  lay, 
ihe  exceeds  the  utmoft  attempts  of  art.  In 
thefe  grounds  if  any. art  hath  been  ufed,  it 
hath  been  ufed  with  great  judgqnent.      To 

this 
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this  pleafing  foreground  is  added  a  diftance^ 
proportioQcd  to  it  in  extent,  and  oqfcol  to  it 
in  beauty.  We  overlook  an  extenfive  view 
on  both  fides.  On  one  towards  the  Clent, 
and  Malvem-hills  J  and  on  the  other  as  far 
as  the  Wrekin.  I  cannot  defcribe  this  dif* 
tance  better,  than  in  the  words  of  Thomfon, 
who  fpent  much  of  his  time  in  this  country, 
and  feems  to  have  collected  all  the  ingi^edients 
of  this  landfcape  from  fome  hill  in  the  neigh*' 
bourhood. 

Mean  time  you  gain  the  height*  from  whofe  hk  brow. 
The  burfting  profpe^  fpreads  immenfe  around  : 
Aind  (natchM  o'er  hill  and  dale»  and  wood*  and  hwn, 
And  vefdant  fidd,  and  darkening  heath  betweeut 
And  viUaget  imbofomed  foft  in  trees, 
And  fpiry  towns  by  duiky  columns  mark'd 
Of  riling  Imoaky  your  eye  excurfive  roams. 

We  ftrayed  a  long  time  among  thefe  beautiful 
lawns,  before  we  defcended  to  the  lower 
grounds.  One  view,  in  our  defcent,  partis 
cularly  pleafed  us.  It  is  a  valley,  fkxeened  on 
each  fide  with  wood ;  and  bounded  by  diftant 
country  and  mountains.  The  lower  grounds 
near  the  houie,  are  more  decorated  by  art, 
as  they  certainly  ought  to  be;  but  it  was 
unfortunate,    that   we  had   not   feen   them^ 

before 
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before  we  faw  the  (heep-walks.  From  fuch 
an  exhibition  it  required  fome  time  to  bring 
the  eye  in  himiour  with  the  moft  pleafing 
artificial  fcene. 


From  Enville  the  country  grows  unpleafant. 
On  the  left  we  have  good  views  about  the  hun* 
dred  and  fixth  ftone,  Perfhore-church,  as  you 
approach,  and  the  diftances  beyond  it,  make 
a  good  pifture.  —  The  celebrated  vale  of  Eve- 
fliam  poffeffes  little  that  is  pidturefque.  It 
is  a  mere  extended  fcene  of  cultivation.  Vales 
of  this  kind  have  no  place  in  landfcape,  but 
the  diftance.  They  afford  no  circumflances 
on  the  fpot.  Near  the  clofe  of  the  vale,  a 
little  to  the  right  of  Broadway-hill,  the  fkreen 
of  the  vale  is  woody  and  more  beautiful. 
The  view  as  we  defcend  Porten-hill  is  very 
amufing.  It  lies  chiefly  within  the  compafs 
of  a  fecond  diflance.  —  Soon  after  we  deviated 
a  few  miles  to  fee  Bulflrode. 


Bulflrode  belongs  to  the  duchefs  dowager 
of  Portland*.     The  park  is  a  pleafant,  rather 

*  Now  to  tbe  duke  of  Portland. 
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than  a  ftriking  fcene.  It  conilfts  of  a  great 
variety  of  riiing  and  falling  grounds,  without 
water  indeed ;  but  in  many  parts  well-planted^ 
and  every  where  fimple,  and  unforced. 

On  a  height,  in  one  part  of  it,  is  a  cir- 
cular flat,  about  half  a  mile  in  circumference, 
which  has  evidently  been  a  camp;  but  whe- 
ther of  Britifh,  Danilh,  or  Roman  ftrufhire, 
is  not  eafily  known.  You  plainly  trace  a 
mound  and  a  double  ditch.  The  fcene  itfelf, 
furrounded  by  wood,  is  pleafing. 

The  houfe  formerly  belonged  to  the  cele- 
brated Judge  JefFereys;  but  is  now  greatly 
altered  and  improved.  It  ilands  on  a  gentle 
rife,  which  flopes  into  a  femicircular  valley, 
compofed  of  park-fcenery.  The  approach, 
which  was  formerly  regular,  winds  now,  in 
an  eafy  line,  along  a  valley.  Behind  the  houfe 
runs  the  garden  ^  where  plants,  and  flowers 
of  every  kind,  find  their  proper  foil  and  fliel- 
ter.  One  large  portion  is  called  the  American 
grove ;  confifting  of  the  plants  of  that  con- 
tinent. Here  too  the  duchefs  has  her  mena- 
gerie. She  is  fond  o£  animals;  and  among 
many  that  arc  curious,  encourages  the  very 
fquirrels  and  hares  to  enjoy  a  ftate  of  perfeft 
tranquillity.     The  fquirrel  cracks  his  nut  at 
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your  elbow;  and  looks  at  you  without  dif- 
may:  while  the  hare,  at  her  pleafure,  takes 
her  morning  and  evening  gambols  about  the 
park,  which  fhe  conliders  as  her  own  domain, 
^hen  the  bell  rings  for  dinner,  a  fervant 
carries  out  a  bafket  of  com,  which  he  lays 
in  little  heaps  upon  the  lawn,  before  the 
dining-room  windows.  The  hares  know  both 
the  fignal,  and  the  intention  of  their  bene- 
faftrefs  5  and  affembling  from  all  parts,  bring 
their  little  families  with  them,  and  enjoy  their 
meal  in  great  comfort. 

The  houfe  contains  fome  good  piftures. 
One  particularly,  by  Rubens,  in  which  he  has 
given  feveral  different  attitudes  of  himfelf,  and 
his  three  wives,  is  much  admired.  There 
are  alfo  two  or  three  well-painted  heads. 
Two  lions  purfuing  a  fawn,  by  Rubens,  arc 
thought  capital.  The  lions  are  good;  but 
unnaturally  introduced.  They  are  quarrelling 
about  a  fawn,  before  they  have  taken  it.  The 
truth  is,,  the  fawn  does  not  belong  to  the 
lions.  We  have  them  in  other  pi£hires  with- 
out it.  Lord  Warwick,  I  believe,  has  the 
lions  without  the  fawn. 

The  hall  is  hung  with  a  large  coUedlion 
of  huntings  by  Snyders.      In  the  bear  and 
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bull-baiting  arc  fome  excellent  dogsj  but  in 
general  thefe  pifhires  are  only  hafty  compo- 
fitions. 

Among  the  works  of  art  at  Bulflrode,  which 
abounds  chiefly  with  the  curiofities  of  natui:e, 
we  were  favoured  with  a  light  of  one  by  Mrs, 
Delany,   which   we  greatly   admired.      Mrs. 
Delany,  is  widow  of   the  late  Dr.  Delany, 
dean  of  Down,  one  of  the  intimate  friends 
of  dean  Swift.     She  is  now  feventy-fix  years 
of  age,  and  enjoys  her  faculties  in  fuch  vigour, 
that  you  find  not  the  leaft  faultering  in  any 
of  them.     The  work  of  hers,  which  I  allude 
to,  is  an  herbal,  in  which  (he  has  executed 
a  great  number  of  plants,  and  flowers,  both 
natives,  and  exotics,  not  only  with  exa6t  de- 
lineation, and  almofl:  in  their  fiill   luftre  of 
colour,  but  in  great  tafte.     And  what  is  the 
mofl:  extraordinary,  her  only  materials  are  bits 
of  paper  of  diflferent  colours.     In  the  procefs 
of  her  work,  fhe  pulls  the  flower  in  pieces, 
examines   anatomically  the    ftrufture   of  it's 
leaves,  ftems,  and  buds ;  and  having  cut  her 
papers  to  the  fhape  of '  the  feveral  parts,  flie 
puts  them  together;  giving  them  a  richnefs^ 
ancTconfiflience  by  laying  one  piece  over  ano- 
ther ;  and  often  a  tranlparent  piece  over  part  of 
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a  fhade,  which  foftens  it.  Very  rarely  fhe 
gives  any  colour  with  a  bruih.  She  pafles  them, 
as  {he  works,  upon  a  black  ground,  which  at 
firft  I  thought  rather  injured  them;  as  a 
middle  tint  would  have  given  more  ftrength 
to  the  fhade :  but  I  doubt  whether  it  would 
have  aniwered  in  effcd:.  Thefe  flowers  have 
both  the  beauty  of  painting,  and  the  exaftnefs 
of  botany :  and  the  work,  I  have  no  doubt,  into 
whatever  hands  it  may  hereafter  fall,  will  long 
be  confidered  as  a  great  curioiity  *. 


From  Bulflrode  we  took  the  Uxbridge  road. 
At  Hillingdon,  oppoiite  to  the  church,  ftands 
a  very  noble  cedar  of  Lebanon ;  indeed  almoft 
the  only  truly  pidhirefque  tree  of  the  kind, 
I  ever  met  with. 


Soon  after  we  entered  Hounflow-heath,  and 
called  at  Witton,   which   belonged   formerly 


*  Mn.  Ddany  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1788.  She 
continued  her  work,  till  within  two,  or  three  years  of  her  death  ; 
and  compleated  nine  Tolumes  in  folio  ;  each  volume  containing  one 
hundred  plants. 
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to  the  duke  of  Argylc.  The  duke  was  the 
greateft  connoifleur  in  trees  of  any  man  in 
England;  and  naturalized  many.  He  piqued 
himfelf  on  having  his  trees  in  the  greateft 
perfe£tion.  If  a  tree  did  not  immediately  thrive, 
he  never  waited  it's  growth,  but  put  in  another. 
In  the  houfe  and  gardens,  there  is  little  befides, 
that  is  remarkable. 


From  Witton  we  proceeded  through  Twic- 
kenham; where  the  gai*den  of  Pope  is  ftill 
fhewn,  in  the  ftate  in  which  he  left  it.  It 
is  furprifing  to  fee  fuch  an  effort  of  real  tafte, 
at  a  time,  when  the  country  was  barbarous 
in  all  it's  ideas  of  gardening.  He  is  faid 
to  have  been  afiifted  by  Kent;  but  I  think 
it  not  at  all  a  determined  point,  whether  he 
did  not  give  Kent  more  affiftance  than  he 
received.  Pope  certainly  affumed  to  himfelf 
the  mierit  of  forming  this  piece  of  ground; 
and  ufed  often  to  fay,  with  perhaps  fome 
little  degree  of  afFeftation,  that  of  all  his 
works,  he  valued  himfelf  moft  on  his  garden. 
— —  What  Sir  William  Stanhope  added  af- 
tervs^ards,  tho  he  had  the  ideas  of  a  more 
improved  day  to  guide  him,  is  very  inferior. 
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As  we  leave  Twickenham^  the  Thames 
opens  beautifully,  and  fomis  a  fine  reach* 
But  notmthftanding  ifs  beauty,  and  even 
grandeur— the  richncfs  of  it's  banks  —  and 
the  gorgeous  villas,  that  crown  them,  it  (till 
falls  fhort,  in  a  pi6birefque  light  of  a  Scotch 
river,  with  all  it's  rough  accompaniments, 
pouring  over  rocks,  and  forming  a  thoufand 
little  foaming  eddies.  The  eye,  fo  long  in 
the  habit  of  admiring  the  wild  fcenes  of  na^- 
ture,  cannot  eafily  forget  thofe  inchanting 
images.  Every  kindred  objef):  r^dies  a  recol- 
ledtion  of  the  paft ;  and  every  recolleftion,  ft 
comparifbn,  in  which  the  tame,  tho  inriched 
fcenes  of  art,  are  fure  to  iiifier. 


To  enumerate  only  in  a  catalogue,  the  fe* 
veral  fplendid  villas,  that  adorn  even  this  part 
of  the  Thames,  would  be  tedious.  What 
is  chiefly  the  objeft  of  a  {granger's  notice  is 
Mr.  Walpole's  houfe  at  Strawberry-hill.  Ht 
has  rebuilt  it  (for  it  was  before  an  old  itiaa-* 
£on)  in  the  Gothic  f^le,  ak  the  mofl  proper 
receptacle  for  the  many  oirious,  and  rich 
remains  of  art,  and  antiquity,  with  which  it  is 
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adorned.  But  through  the  inability  of  his  ar- 
chitefts,  his  ideas  were  never  properly  executed. 
Mr.  Walpole  often  complied  they  were  rather 
Moorifh,  than  Gothic:  however,  as  he  could 
not,  at  that  day,  procure  better  afiifbance,  he 
was  obliged  to  acquiefce  in  what  he  could  not 
amend.  He  was  always  however  among  the 
firft  to  depreciate  his  own  architefture. 

With  regard  to  the  inlide  of  his  houfe,  he 
early  faw  that  inApid  tafle  prevailing,  which 
is  now  fo  general,  of  adorning  walls,  and 
ceilings,  with  light,  faint,  gaudy  colours; 
and  endeavoured  to  introduce  a  tone  of  har- 
mony into  his  apartments ;  and  to  relieve  the 
furniture  by  an  oppofition  of  coloiu",  in  the 
rooms,  where  it  was  placed.  He  always  how- 
ever lamented,  that  he  fell  fhort  of  his  own 
defigns :  but  (till  he  raiied  the  admiration 
of  others,  who  had  a  lefs  accurate  tafte  than 
he  had  himielf ;  and  were  pleafed  with  ibme- 
thing,  which  they  could  not  account  for. 

The  gai'den  contains  about  ten  acres.  It 
coniifls  of  a  lawn,  and  open  grove;  and  is 
confidered  only  as  a  foreground  to  a  beau- 
tiful bend  of  the  Thames,  and  the  landfcape 
beyond  it,  which  difplays  fome  of  the  rich 
diflaijccs  in  that  neighbourhood  -—  very  unlike 
indeed  the  grand,  and  iimple  views,  we  had 
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feen,  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland;  but  more 
aflimilated  to  the  character  of  a  fouthern  county, 
A  Scotch  landfcape  beyond  the  rich  views 
of  the  Thames,  would  be  as  abfurd  in  a  pic- 
ture, as  it  would  be  unnatural  iji  a  real  view. 

In  an  angle  of  the  garden  ftands  a  Gothic 
chapel,  containing  a  lofty,  rich  fhrine  of 
ancient  Mofaic,  which  is  exceedingly  curious. 

But  tho  the  houfe  is  richly  adorned  with 
remains  of  antiquity,  which  prefent  them- 
feves  in  every  apartment;  yet  they  are  a 
fmall  part  of  thofe  rarer  produftions  of  art  — . 
drawings  —  medals  —  enamels  —  and  minia- 
tures, which  are  contained  in  cabinets.  In 
the  three  laft  articles  efpecially,  moft  of  which 
confift  of  the  portraits  of  eminent  men,  I 
luppofe  few  private  colle6lions  are  either  fo 
copious,  or  fo  curious. 

From  Twickenham,  we  croffed  the  Thames 
at  Kingfton,  and  proceeded  into  Surrey. 


THE    END. 
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